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“WALNUT RIDGE.” 

A BTHANGE GE0&T STORY. 

BY 1IARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

CHAPTER I. 

A NEW LIFE. WANTED—A FARM. 

Richard T. Pembroke he wrote his mine, 
blit all hia companions called him Dick Pem¬ 
broke, and he was just tlio merriest, handsomest, 
wittiest beau in New York, hut by no means a 
conceited fopling was Dick; but just vain 
enough to dress in the best taste, in the height of 
fashion to show off his elegant figure, to play the 
gallant sufficiently to fascinate all the belles, and 
to lounge into Ic foyer of The Academy, with 
'that nonchalant ease, which made his cony tats 
ready to strangle themselves with envy. He 
was the embodiment of that strange species—the 
fashionable young man of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury. His parents had died while he was young, 
leaving him upon his majority the recipient of a 
large fortune. His guardians, fond, foolish men, 
thought that their charge could not receive an 
education befitting a gentleman in America, so 
they must needs send him to a foreign school—* 
somewhere near Chester, England—a course 
which in our own experience wo have observed 
has confirmed many who were fools before, and 
perpetuated a race of pompous blockheads to 
bore simple-minded people with their (said block¬ 
heads') insufferable stupidity. But in the case, of 
Dick Pembroke he had so much native goodness, 
and his heart was so largo and genial, and his 
early remembrances of his dear home in New 
York were so vivid, that even after lie lmd grad¬ 
uated in England, and travelled extensively upon 
the continent, he returned to his native country 
with that pleasure which is only known to the 
returned wanderer; and although by his travels 
his prejudices were conquered, his notions were 
enlarged, his views extended, and many useful 
sciences Ignmcd, which books can never teach or 
pedants show, still lio never verified Cowpcr’s 
lines in the famous Progress of Error, 

“ How much a dunce, that has been *ent to roam, 
Excels a ilunca that haa been kept at home.” 

Richard Pembroke was just twenty-five. And 
his experiences had been large for a man of that 
age. Educated, travelled, wealthy, handsome, 
whole-hearted and witty, it is not to be wonder¬ 
ed at, that he was a lion in the select circles in 
which he moved, and many were the delicious 
snares which beauty' set for this ram avis, but in 
which the wily bird never was entrapped. And 
at the age of twenty-five, Richard Pembroke was 
as heart-free as any young, handsome man of the 
world can be, who has passed before the witch¬ 
ing batteries of dark eyes, smiling lips, tender, 
bewildering band-pressings and surreptitious 
foot-tappings, and yet not to have surrendered at 
discretion. Had Dick Pembroke been merely a 
selfish, courted man of fashion who indulged in 
rick attire, extravagant flirtations, luxurious 
living and expensive friends, he might still to 
this day have been nothing more; but as he had 
a vein of good judgment and common sense 
permeating his lighter character, like a vein of 
rich quartz through a barren hillside, he ull at 
once awoke to the consciousness that ho was 
leading, if not a wicked, at least an aimless life, 
and he determined while yet iu life’s morning to 
cast off the enervating pleasures and sycophan¬ 
tic, useless friends wlticli he had indulged him¬ 
self with; the former he hud used to kill time, 
the latter to assist him in doing it. 

He now was forming new resolves how he 
should commence the better life which he was 
determined to inaugurate. Should he travel again ? 
O, no! at least, not yet, for he thought of the 
desires he once had to reach his home and friends; 
besides this, there were wanting those bright imag¬ 
inings with which we arc wont to invest the 
ideas of a visit to the Old World, and which he, 
having torn aside the veil of romance, could not 
deck his thoughts again with such sweet, illusive, 
gauzy drapery; all was real—as it was. Should 
he devote himself to some science, and poring 
over musty books, and experimenting with 
strange chemicals, develop and discover to the 
world some wonderful agent which should be 
hailed with delight by the economists of nations ? 
No, no! not that. Should he turn author? 
Write a book of travels? No! every fool who 
can find a publisher docs that. Should he turn 
to that noblest first occupation of man—farming— 
the tilling of the soil 1 

“ >I*k« bis fora srd nritl* bis only rare 
And bis ruprvnie dclifcbl * country fair!*’ 

And then ho thought of the substantial, quiet 
pleasures of such a life, the health from labor 
springing, and then the perfect contentment 


which would open the source of every joy—far 
from the world's jarring bustle free, amid the 
scented fields. He thought of all these things, 
and his eh.seks glowed more ruddily with the 
thoughts; ho smiled as though he almost felt 
the sweet, odorous breezes wafted toward* him 
over banks of sweet flowers and the stacks of new 
mown hay, and gathering some of the musical 
murmurs of the tiny brooks over which it sweeps 
towards him, with soft caresses flinging his long 
brown hair over his firmer checks, his brighter 
eyes. Ho almost shouted—hero then was some- 
thing to imagine, hero then was real joy. His 
choice was made. Ho would buy a farm, und 
whilst he might indulge in ail his intellectual 
pleasures, ha would bo a uvrlcer. Glorious 
thought! at last one of the world’s workers. 

But Dick Pembroke was hard to please in tho 
choice of a homestead ; he had pictured to him¬ 
self a charming cottage-built house, almost smoth¬ 
ered with creeping vines and Sowers, situated 
upon n slight eminence, wbefu rich sloping fields 
should delight the eye upon every side, a mur¬ 
muring brook meandering through mysterious 
avenues of pines, and a broad river to bo seen in 
tho distance, over whoso waters he could skim 
with his misy-like yacht on the warm summer 
afternoons. But this kind of a home it wus 
difficult to find. Of course, in tho advertisements 
of the New York papers, there were scores of 
such for sale, with every natural beauty improved 
by the art and taste of man, where the fields were 
so rich and productive, and the jearly increase 
so large, that new builditigs hud to bo constantly 
erected to store the golden grain, and stack tho 
sweet-hay and sheaved straw; hut upon inspec¬ 
tion, these model farms would dwindle down into 
very profitless, impoverished estates. The mod¬ 
ern built house with ail the latest “ improve¬ 
ments,'' would become a crazy tumble-down 
tenement, *":th props to keep the structure from 
falling. Tho “ commodious and extensive out¬ 
buildings ” would be exceedingly primitive in 
structure, consisting for tho most part of stakes 
driven into tho ground, upon which dilapidated 
r*«Ia were laid for joists, upon which cedar boughs 
were heaped for an inexpensive roof, which 
would form “extensive cow sheds," around a 
log bam which would look to have been built 
specially for a rat harbor, instead of a protection 
and comfort for such useful unimnls tut horses. 
“ The wells of fine spring water were oftentimes 
situated in not very romantic dells, the locality 
approached through durk, luxurious grass, dis¬ 
agreeably suggesting tho idea of snukes, and the 
croaking inhabitants of the springs seemed to in¬ 
timate by their absolute possession, that they 
were not frequently stirred up. Tho “rich 
meadow lands" were oftentimes unmitigated 
marshes, and tho " salubrious healthy country " 
was celebrated for that very common but de¬ 
cidedly unromantic disease, “ the aguo und fever,” 
with tho painful consciousness predominating, 
that you could not possibly take a walk out, hut 
what you were sure to meet a rucfublooking 
neighbor, who would dismally inform you thut 
"It was his day!” and who after having reli¬ 
giously received “ his sweat” was preparing with 
an iudcscribnbio, calm, hut (in those districts) 
usual philosophy to go to work again. 

After myriad experiences of this order, Rich¬ 
ard Pembroke was quite disgusted in looking 
after “ places,” and although not one jot abating 
his enthusiasm, ho determined to hide his time, 
and not rashly purchase for the purpose of set¬ 
tling; hut fato determined for iiim what he found 
so difficult to decide for himself. lie received a 
rattling note from his volatile friend, Harry 
Marshall, who had forsaken city life long before, 
und was then leading a farmer’s life in a pic¬ 
turesque portion of Maryland. Harry's letter, 
having exhausted ull the gossip of his neighbor¬ 
hood, thus concluded: 

-•< But, my dear fellow, I never was hnp- 

picr in my life; to you, who are enjoying all tho 
pleasures of u gay, city life, I Bay that there is 
nothing nobler, more soul-satisfying, than tho 
independent, healthy pursuit of this ‘ first occu¬ 
pation.' It may seem prosy to you, it in heaven 
to me. I know you must be dreadfully wearied 
with your operas, Champagne suppers, insipid 
dinners, ceaseless flirtations and faultless toilets; 
I have had a. eluince to try l»oc!i, und ten thou¬ 
sand to one, I select this, -I miss often times the 
companionship of yourself and a few other choice 
friends, but I know you are not complimented 
when 1 say 1 solace myself with my * imported ' 
Durham*, rare * Southdown* ’ and Chester and 
Chtun hogs; but to be serious, come down and 
pay me a visit next week. I can't promise you 
n feast worthy of Apieius, such as Delmonico or 
that dear Mullet at the club house used to set us, 
but I will not lie such n pagan ns to doom you 
to interminable flitches of bacon—hut A*uut 
Marty shall exercise her l*est powers to produce 
you her lightest omelettes and fkilties, her most 
ravishing pancakes and incomparable jellies. 
Come, and although 1 cannot ask the gay Sprntt 
or the witty Nutt to meet you, whose ban m>tt 
shull sparkle oa we sin our wine (I have some 
genuine Omnrtagn left yet) I can ut least guar¬ 
antee you good John Furrow, who is great on 
ditches, and modest Samuel Beech, our great 
oracle for early vegetables, nnd perhaps dovetail 
in the party, Amalek Ward, who drinks nothing 
hut whiskey, and manages always to lie drunk 
after soup. And then, 1 do not despair of iimk- 
ingyoii a neighbor of mine besides—there is n 
charming old farm here, called the * Dairy ' (I 
hate the name, for everybody has the ‘ Dni'rv ’), 
which is for sale. I know you will tall in love 
with the quaint, oid Revolutionary house, so I 
want you to doff die fine linen and broadcloth, 
don your homely woolens, and come look after 
your estate——’’ 

Thus chatted Harry Marshall to hi* friend, nnd 
the next train Dick 1’emiiroke wiu m route for 
Maryland ; hut he had apian of hi* own in view, 
and he did not intend to spoil it by acquainting 
his friend Marshall with it—but he was deter¬ 
mined to sec this " Dairy," am! perhaps present 
himself to his delighted friend ns hi* near neigh¬ 
bor. He therefore travelled quietly to Mary¬ 
land, and wm conveyed from the railroad sta¬ 
tion nearly to hi* destination by "tags--, the driver 
of which was one of those chatty, companionable 
feilovrs who seem born jest to till such station*, 
from whom he learned all stout the country, the 
farmers, the crop* nnd a goesJ dot) nlioat his old 
friend Marsh aJL 

“ Why, air, d’ye ace Mr. Marshall,” tlx* driver 
would wy, " be just make* the best former for a 
gentleman, in ail these part*. It would do you 
good to sec his machines —" 
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“ Machines !” from Pembroke, wonderragly. 

“ Yea, sir. Uu mowero, corn-shcUem, seed* 
sowers, and —” 

“ 0 res,yes! But tell me/' Pembroke sudden¬ 
ly, exclaimed, ns they drove by a tine old wood, 
nnd could sec a large house and extensive white¬ 
washed outbuildings in the distance, “ what farm 
is that V* 

" O, that's nothing, sir." 

“Nothing?” asked his interlocutor, with 
surprise. 

" No, sir, only Walnut Ridgo—the other’s tho 
farm.” 

“ Why, what do you mein ? Sorely that is a 
very pretty place, and there looks to be consider¬ 
able land about it.” 

“ Well, sir, you see the Dairy farm yonder, 
with the big brick house on the hill there, that is 
a tract, sir, of over a thousand acres, and Wal¬ 
nut Itidgc is only u little slice now—but it is a 
sad story, sir,” added the driver, with a good 
deal of feeding. 

| “ What is that?” asked Pembroke, curiously, 

j and not a little amused at the man’s lugubrious 
countenance. 

j •' Why, sir, old Guybrooke—be used to bo 

Colonel’Guybrooko when be lived in tho big 
house—owned tho whole of the Daily at one 
time, and lived like a gentleman. O, sir, I re¬ 
member when the house was crowded with lots 
of company from Baltimore— there was driving 
and riding, hunting foxes and duck shooting, 
parties and suppers, no end to 'em, und the old 
colonel was as courtly as a king, everybody liked 
him, and he had the !>cst lot of niggers in Har¬ 
ford, and the farm was like a garden-patch, it 
was, sir. Well, all at once it was whispered the 
old man was in trouble, that he had signed notes 
for other people which he had to pay. Then he 
tried to sell part of the estate, and as money was 
very scarce then, he could not raise enough by 
this means. Well, it was advised that he should 
sell off a few head of his niggers, hut the old 
man loved them too much for that, and ho said 
* his boys should have a home while ho had one.' 
But Gnybrookc grew sadder and gadder, and he 
commenced to neglect the place; the fences tum¬ 
bled down and weren’t put up again, and the 
Dairy wasn’t half-cropped. To mnke ft long 
story short, the sheriff at last got bold of every¬ 
thing, and the whole place was bought for a 
song, and they soon after moved to Walnut 
Ridge, just at the end there of the estate. Tho 
man who purchased the farm soon moved upon 
it with his family, but they didn’t stay them long, 
for they declared it was haunted, that footsteps 
could bo heard all over the house at night, and 
windows slamming awful.*' 

And the driver’s eyes got bigger as ho was tell¬ 
ing it. 

“ Siuce then these folks have been trying to 
sell it, sir, but nobody will live there. But it's 
a great pity for the old place to go down so, and 
more, for that matter, for poor old Gaybrooko 
and his daughter.” 

“ Daughter—ah, ho has a daughter, then ?” 

Wo are afraid Dick Pembroke was notintcrcst- 
ed in Walnut Ridge fully till then. 

“ 0 yes, sir,” continued this budget of news, 

44 as pretty a thing as there is in the country. 
Ah, it must be a change for her, what with gov¬ 
ernesses ut home, dancing and music-musters, 
horses and her own servants, she must feel it 
sharp, sir—very sharp. Did you say, sir, you 
were going all the way op to Churchville!” 

“No; I think I will alter my mind, and take 
a ramble over this old farm. Your account has 
interested me.” 

“ What, not over the housef” said the driver, 
with real concern in his tones. 

“ Yes. Why not ?” 

“ Well, sir—well—Who-a! Ho-o!—you know 
best, of course. But I wouldn’t go into that 
house—no, not if you would plug this whipstock 
with gold. I wouldn’t—” 

Pembroke smiled ut the driver’s extravagant 
ideas of being bribed to cuter the haunted house, 
but laughing gaily, he bounded from the stage, 
shouted a good-by, and darted through the 
crazy old gateway directly towards Wolnut 
Ridge. 

CHAPTER II. 

TUB MYRTKIHOUS IN’TRCDKK. 

Aktku Pembroke left the communicative driv¬ 
er, he strolled along leisurely towards the smaller 
buildings which hud been described to him as 
Walnut Ridge, and he could not but be pleased 
with the beauty of the scenery surrounding him. 
At tho left, upon a gentle rise, were the neat¬ 
looking buildings on the Ridge. Before him the 
quaint, sombre-looking house of the main form, 
built of good solid English brick, and looking as 
staunch now as it was in seventeen hundred nnd 
something, when it was put up ; on all sides tho 
beautiful fields sloping towards the dark woods 
on one side, and to the broad, placid river beyond, 
on the other. Way off in the distance, amidst 
picturesque groups of pines, which from his po¬ 
sition almost looked imi>eoctrtthIe, the clay chim¬ 
neys of “ quarter ” houses loomed al>ovc their 
waving tops, and the cheerful songs of the ne¬ 
groes at work were home hunt!}’ to his ears. On 
every side the fields were rich with golden grain, 
or the tall grass intervening and looking like 
beds of emeralds; the pleasant quiet, that sooth¬ 
ing, dreamv stillness in the nir, that feeling of 
peace and repose which the country always 
brings to him who is satiated with tho bustle, 
glitter and pomp of the world of the cities, in 
this hour pervaded the soul of Pembroke, and 
he felt almost sail that he was so near the house 
•t Walnut llidge, he longed so much to stroll 
| listlessly, carelessly along, his feet straying into 
I pleasant, untrodden paths, almost without his 

| thoughts controlling them. 

I Bat he stood before the door of the house at 
Walnut Ridge AH was quiet in and about die 
bou*e, the buzzing of the flics only relieving the 
dead quiet everywhere; bat l»c had scarcely 
placed his hand upon the door to knock, when a 
ficrce-looking terrier monster flew from behind 
the wood-pile, anil with dreadful bark, and a 
f prodigal display of teeth, seemed disposed to 
test the tenderness of the stranger’* calf, who 
found now that he would be fully occupied ia 


preventing that disagreeable action. He seized a 
short slick of wood and parried off the fierce 
tusk* ably, but the animal was indefatigable, and 
attacked atoll points, and there is no doubt but 
what he would have succeeded in beating in the 
outpost* and taking the fort by storm, had not 
an ally unexpectedly arrived in the person of an 
imbecile-looking colored boy, who had only to 
shout: 

“Hi! hi! Snap—hi—be off wid you!” for 
the dog to creep sullenly, nnd by bis mournful- 
looking eyes and voracious mouth, we risk but 
little ia saying, regretfully, away. 

But this charitable action performed, said 
darkey seemed to think his politeness should 
cease, for be stood regurding the heated and puff¬ 
ing stranger with curious eyes, aodut last opened 
bin wonderful mouth, from the depths of which 
issued, as from some cavtrued recess, a most dis¬ 
cordant laugh. 

“ Hi-yi! Snap come a-ncar—hab you. Hi! 
Ha, ha, ho, 1«> 1” 

“You rascal, what are you laughing at?” said 
the poor, provoked citizen. “I'll teach you.” 
And ho made a bound, caught the darkey by the 
neck, and had given him three or four hearty 
cuffs before tho negro was aware that he was 
caught, and it was now evident the poor black 
was but half-witted, for although he had a heavy 
body, his head was diminutive and illy formed, 
nnd the instant ho had received Pembroke’s cuffs, 
he slunk down upon the earth, doubled himself 
up in a most ludicrous shape, and uttered such a 
baby-like, pitiful yell, thut had notits sound been 
so comical, his chastiser would really have been 
sorry for what he hud done. He was upon the 
point of raising him up, and felt vexed enough to 
give him another cuff for his childishness, when 
a hand was laid lightly upon his arm. He turned 
around impatiently and met a pair of most beau¬ 
tiful brown eyes gazing reproachfully at him. 

“Miss—ma’um—I beg your pardon,” ho 
stammered. 

“ Don’t whip that poor boy, sir,” the owner of 
tho brown eves said. “ He is not exactly right, 
and has hud trouble enough, poor fellow!” 

“ 0, miss, I really beg pardon. I came over 
to look at the 4 Dairy,' when the dog attacked 
me, and afier the boy called him off, he aroused 
my anger by laughter; but I am very sorry— 
very.” 

The young lady received his intended rpology 
coolly enough, indeed, and then invited him into 
tho house to see her father, who would show him 
the farm. He followed her in, feeling very mean 
nnd properly ashamed of himself, and could any 
abasement been found which would have removed i 
tho remembrance of his conduct from tho beau¬ 
tiful girl’s mind, we are sure at that moment j 
Dick Pembroke would have accepted it. Sir. 
Gaybrooke soon received the stranger, and with 
stately courtesy showed him all over tho place. 
But what charmed Pembroke particularly, was 
tho remarkable looking house, with its wide halls, 
tho high windows and lofty ceilings—the former 
with the deep, old-fashioned casements—the an¬ 
cient looking stairways, the wainscotted rooms all 
indicative of an ago pussed away. Then the 
cellars and the heavy archways of solid stone, 
and tho grand, grim old fire-places before which 
our Revolutionary grandmothers have hob¬ 
nobbed pcrlmps, the curious carvings nnd heuvy 
mouldings along the ceilings, and everything 
massive and solid ns stone, brick, and well-sea¬ 
soned heavy wood could make it The wide loft 
or attic, through the centre of which the chim¬ 
ney passed—and this attic being unplastered, the 
great weight of the beams and trusses used in the 
construction of the noble old building could be 
contrasted with the flimsy structures of the pres¬ 
ent day—all these things charming Pembroke 
more thnn tho broad stretch of beautiful land 
and the glorious prospect of the noble Bush 
River; for he was looking upon tho building as a 
relic of the Revolutionary era, and with some¬ 
what of an antiquarian's eye. He became the 
owner of the Dairy Farm, nnd we will shortly tell 
the reader why he called it Walnut Ridge. 

The autumn following tho summer of Rich¬ 
ard Pembroke’s purchase, he came down from 
New York to take up his residence in thchuunted 
mansion of the Dairv. During the summer he 
had extensive repairs going on aliout all the out¬ 
buildings, but he allowed no Vandal hand to 
touch a column, or disturb a moulding of the 
old brick tnaiision-1 iousc— that was sacred prop¬ 
erty. The ueighWrs far und near were canvass¬ 
ing the new proprietor. Many pronounced him 
a blockhead, more, a foolhurdy, during young 
man, to suppose he could dwell in jeace in the 
haunted house, when so many brave men had 
been terrified beyond’euduranee. But the fact is, 
Dick Pembroke cored not a whit about ghosts 
or goblins; he was as brave as a lion, ubovc all 
superstition, and was proceeding to mukc himself 
comfortable as rapidly as possible—but ho had 
some secret, very secret plans of bis own, which 
wc cannot divulge just now. 

And when die brown autumn came, Richard 
Pembroke moved to warm, genial Maryland. 
What though the dead leaves strewed the s!aided 
walks, and cracked and rustled crisply beneath 
his bounding step ? What though the sweet wild 
! flowers were withered and pale, and through the 
dim woods which loomed up beyond tho brown 
meadows the winds bleak and cold were dying 
1 with a moan ? What though the fro»t hung 
i blackening on the shrubs, and tho dewdrops fell 
from them in frozen showers, and the many-lmed 
i leaves upon every tree and bush blended the gay 
and beautiful, the mournful and the tender !— 
IIis licurt was us fresh and green as summer with 
her bright flowers and singing birds, for he was 
conscious of a more tender heart, a more en¬ 
larged soul, a sweeter hope, a brighter faith. 
Ho was living in a delicious dream. Should he 
awake, it would be with a fearful shudder, a 
spasm which would rend his l»eart, destroy his 
hope and blast his faith. May he not awake! 
Ah. it is very sweet to love—and Riclmrd Pem¬ 
broke was in love. 

In love with Iwautiful little Milly Gaybrookc. 
And she was worthy the affection of any man, 
and had not cruel fortune deserted ber lather, 
crowds of suitors would Itave been bowing at 
her shrine- As it was, she had been obliged to 


refuse two offers from young men who were all 
rerr well—good fanners who understood tbe ap¬ 
plication of lime and bone-dust thoroughly, but 
unfortunately locked a very mysterious end not 
easily to-be-deiiued requisite— mtul; who had no 
sympathies for any disease greater than tho “ hol¬ 
low horn ” or “ potato rot,” and would by no 
mean* think of procuring a wife to perform any 
purer, higher, nobler duties, than to milk cows, 
make butter, and drop corn in busy season if 
help was short. And they asked Milly to marry 
them in much the same way as they would bid 
fora pair of short-horns, and were refused, os we 
before remarked; for, although their adversity 
had taught poor MiUy proper humility, she could 
not quite crash out tlie seeds of her early educa¬ 
tion, and choke out die refinement of heart and 
feeling which was innate. 

She had always treated Pembroke with polite¬ 
ness, hut vet with a dignified coldness, which 
taught him she expected, if he recognized her at 
all—he, the rich proprietor—it must be as his 
equal, and at the eai^e time conveyed to him, 
when he uddressed ber tenderly, that she would 
not be foolish enough to engage in any flirtation. 
Brave heart! Strong, womunlv faith! respect 
follows in thy train. And now the elegant man 
of the world, he who was wealthy and travelled, 
and could select with confidence the brightest 
gem from out the glittering casket of the elite ol 
cities, was timid as a wtfinan when he approached 
that simple country maiden, and feared and trera- 
I bled lest she might despise lum. He dreamed 
of her, whispered her finmo tenderly to the chill 
I autumn winds, almost toping thuir harsh galea 
would carry it to her more softly than he spoke 
it; blushed when they met like any bumpkin, 
and if her dress toudtfcd his, would think how 
delicious the slightest contact of the beloved was, 
and go home to the grim old bouse, and sitting 
in the deep embrasure of tho window, with the 
cold moonlight gliding into tho deep corners, 
lighting up sonic strango carved head or shape, 
bo would dream of her. as tenderly and fondly us 
any school boy, and thin run off into a thousand 
wild fancies of “how'.-eomplete would this old 
house bo if she were here, if she could but occupy 
this scat by me, and her merry, musical voice 
sound through these wide halls.” And then he 
would dash to the blnzing fire to the wide fire¬ 
place, light the lamps, expel the melancholy 
moonlight, and smokq, religiously until nearly 
midnight, and tumble through the night with un¬ 
quiet dreams, but with all be could not forget the 
fairy Milly. 

But tho spirits which 1 taunted the old house. 
Did not Pembroke bear the strange noises which 
it was alleged drove all its former occupants from 
the premises 1 He did, reader, and night after 
night did he seek n solution of tho mystery, but 
without throwing any light upon the subject. At 
various hours of tho night woulfl he be startled 
from a quiet slumber by dull, creaking noises, 
like the drawing back of some old panel from its 
unused case, ortho flashing of strange, flickering 
lights through tho chamber, which would pen¬ 
etrate the shadows hero and there, and then sud¬ 
denly disappear, permeating the darkness and 
then gradually melting in the gloom ; then tho 
sound of footsteps coming and going ns though 
in ordinary occupation, coming nearer and near¬ 
er, then ceasing suddenly. On several occasions 
he had searched every nook and comer of tho 
spacious habitation, expecting at each moment 
to come suddenly upon the mysterious nocturnal 
intruder, yet no traces could be found of any 
human being who could possibly make such 
noises ns he heard. But still, at such times he 
would instinctively feel that some presence was 
near—ut times lie fancied he felt a human breath 
upon his check. But when ho paused and 
searched, his blood would run cold to find him¬ 
self the only human being aw'ukc and restless, 
wandering at dead of night in this mansion, with 
his flickering light casting strange shadows over 
the grotesque mouldiugs, and carved ancient j 
heads nnd figures, each one of which seemed at 
such times to be endowed with myriad eyes, each 
one of which would start and blink and glare 
upon him. 

But still, when daylight came, nnd the broad, 
genial sunlight penetrated his spacious chambers, 
ho would laugh at his foolish fears, and vow that 
no ghosts or hobgoblins should drive him from 
the neighborhood of her whom he loved so dearly. 
But when night again came round he grew un¬ 
easy, and prolonged the hours in tho lower parts 
of the house considerably before lie retired to his 
chamber. 

It was a blustering, windy night in the latter 
part of October. Dick Pembroke felt uncom¬ 
monly lonely upon this night, nnd pictured to 
himself a thousand times the figure of Milly 
Gaybrookc gracing the comfortable vacant chair 
upon the opposite side of the fireplace, hcrplump, 
round arms nestled among the downy soft cush¬ 
ions, her fair, oval face with the faint color grow¬ 
ing into deep, happy blushes as her soft, brown 
eyes looked fondly upon him. Him—fuugh! 
He knew he was growing sentimental as asixtccn- 
vcnr-old boarding-school miss, but had she not 
spoken to him so kindly to-day ? Bad not she 
related somewhat her coldness ? No, Richard 
T. Pembroke—no! And the fire cracked the 
negative fiercely out to him, as the last spark 
died upon the hearth, and he had to go to lied, 
miserable hachc’or, to get rid of solitude. No 
lights—no fire—if possible no thoughts. 

He nscended into his chamber, nnd after retir¬ 
ing and making himself generally wretched with 
his thoughts, r.otone of which originated in com¬ 
mon sense, was invested witn judgment, or end¬ 
ed in resolution, he fell into an uneasy slumber. 

It mnst have Iiecn midnight when he awoke, for 
the old brass clock in the dining-room below, had, 
with an eccentricity habitual to it, just struck 
firmly, and he gazed around him timidly, for he 
seemed to feel ih*i unaccountable presence, 
which the mo't of us have cxjwricnctd without 
(icing able to define how our belief originates, and 
vet we are certain that there is a wakeful, human 
ol*erver by. as that we have no reason to believe 
so from optical evidence. So Richard Pembroke 
Me and he peered cautiously towards the fire¬ 
place. There, the backlog w»» still burning in 
a smouldering, defiant sort of way, and ever and 
anon condescended to throw a fitful light aero** 


the wainscot ling, from which Pembroke could 
make out a dim tracery of old beading, which 
seemed to support some pictures that be bad 
hung there. Then all was obscure again, and 
sleeping, waking, and dosing off again, Pembroke 
must have passed another half hoar. He awoke 
partially, stupidly once more. Heavens! what 
a sight he beheld! When hi* ere* unclosed, and 
took in with a waking man’s glance the object* 
in the room, they rested upon a figure standing 
nearly over him; a light (it seemed to be a 
small lantern) was held clo*e to his head, partly 
aside, und flashed a bright, blinding beam full 
into his eyes, and scarcely could he compre¬ 
hend his position, ere the figure turned nnd 
seemed to float rather than walk to the opposite 
side of the large apartment. In a moment Pem¬ 
broke hud recovered hi* presence of mind; he 
sprang quickly from his bed and darted upon 
the iutrader. He could not escape him now—he 
was almost to the side of the apartment. Pem¬ 
broke reached forth his band to seize the strange 
visitor by a long cloak thut he wore, when sud¬ 
denly, without a word, with an uuusual, excited 
motion, the pursued seemed to touch some secret 
spring in the wainscotting, it flew wide apart 
with a slight, croaking noise, and before the be¬ 
wildered Pembroke could recover his surprise, 
the panels shut with ft click in his face, much 
the same as we have seen traps in pantomimes, 
and silence reigned as profound us though the 
stillness of night had never been disturbed by any 
weird presence. 

A light was struck, nnd every portion of the 
wainscotting critically examined, but not one ir¬ 
regular surface could be detected, or any' portion 
moved, and tho next day was spent in us fruitless 
endeavors as tlie previous night. Here then, was 
a mystery. And when Pembroke considered it, 
he had no difficulty in deciding that his strange 
visitor was a human being, nnd had no doubt 
that it was some deeplaid plot to cause the dc- 
| gertion ol the Dairy for some nefarious purpose, 
and he determined now to watch with zeal for the 
| return of bis midnight visitor, that he might 
■ bring him to a strict account. He confided his 
plans to none; upon himself he took oil theduti- 
gcr, and providing himself with a good sword 
und an incomparable " Colt’s patent,” he felt 
1 himself quite able to meet ami overcome uny 
common adversary. Faithfully did he watch 
night after night—no rc-appeurancc, until his 
haggard face liegan to attest how his loss of rest 
was injuring him; but still be was determined 
to keep his vigil. It was now nearly three weeks 
since the strange intrusion. A bitter cold night 
in November, snow hud fallen during the day, 
and its Pembroke had taken u long walk before 
he dined, he felt unusually’ fatigued, and about 
twelve o'clock his head fell upon bis arms, rest¬ 
ing upon the round table in front of the fire in 
his room, and ho slept soundly, very soundly 
from pare exhaustion. In about an hour he 
awoke suddenly with his hands upon his pistol, 
and there before him, right at his bedside, was 
tbo cloaked figure standing motionless. He whs 
petrified. He raised his weapon—should Ire fire? 
No, not upon an unarmed man. He arose from 
the table, his form was quivering with excite¬ 
ment, his long, curling hair was in disorder 
around his handsome face. Still the figure stood 
like stone, his back towards the advancing Pem¬ 
broke, nnd tho long, dark cloak folded around 
him, while the light which was in the figure's 
hand played on the empty bed. So still, so quiet, 
surely this was not a human soul. Pembroke 
crept towards him like a tiger about to bound 
upon his prey, his fingers closing about the butt 
of his revolver with a nervous grip, lie glanced 
upon the floor as ho advanced—f here uvs *nou> 
upon the mrjiet! Now ho was sure he lmd a 
living man to deal with, he ground ont these 
words beneath his set teeth, in nngty excitement: 

44 Villain! I have you at last 1” 

Still almost motionless, the figure stood like ft 
grim iron statue, if wc except o shudder which 
ran through his frame, as Pembroke spoke; but 
instead of turning and confronting him, or flying, 
he moved quietly, slowly, away from the bedside, 
as softly und noiselessly ns though wading through 
down. Pembroke fell buck; lie was awe- struck; 
there wus something dreadful in all this. Slow¬ 
ly, mournfully the figure moved around that 
room, stopping at intervals and uttering such 
a deep, melancholy sigh, that it was grievous to 
hear it, so exquisitely sad it seemed, while Rich¬ 
ard Pembroke, who u moment before was the 
furious man, was melted by such a tender 
sound of mournful heart-grief. Spellbound be 
watched the walker, os he approached more rapid¬ 
ly the side where he last disappeared. Ili* pistol 
was now hanging in hi* nerveless grasp, down 
by his side, and the intruder might almost have 
struck him to the ground without resistance, so 
much was he affected by the strange power of 
this person and his movements. But now the ■ 
dark-robed stranger had reached the portion of 
tho room from which his last exit was made, the 
spring was pressed, the panels flew open, and in 
another instant the figure would pans through. 
But Pembroke seemed to recover hi* senses. Ire 
sprang forward rapidly, tlie pistol fell from bis 
hand, and in falling tire trigger was struck violent* 

Jr against the sharp edge of the iron fender, ami 
a loud and deafening report followed. Pembroke 
bad clutched the cloak, there wa* a shriek, and 
when the heavy cloak wa* dragged away, there, 
in the secret recess, stood J/ri/y tiaybmjp 
Bat one instant did she look around lief; she 
seemed with a woman’s quickness to comprehend 
her position; her startled, terrified companion, 
his pale fare blanched whiter as he gn zed wonder 
ingly at Irer, the cloak lie held in hi* hand, tire 
secret panel which Jed into what was formerly 
her own chamlrer, and now hi*—all, all burst 
upon her like a flash. She hod been * somnam¬ 
bulist when ft girl, bad often wandered from Irer 
home, and into dangwou* place*. Now—hemv- ( 

on*!—she hail been walking in hi* chamber, j 
There thought* seemed to set ber mad, her brain - 
was in ii whirl, for a moment her vision j 
clouded, and then with m faint, heart rending j 
moan, she **tik upon the cold *U’m ia lire ireeret j 
rectos, swooning. 

But now Pembroke understood all. In *n in¬ 
stant he recognized the Pomnambamt, and she 
hod scarcely fallen, ere he lifted her in Lu »rtn». 
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and carried ber into the room, chafing ber baud* 
and bathing her temple* aa icuderiy and respect¬ 
fully a* though she wa* a dear sister. but O, bow 
much dearer she wa* tt> him, a* she lay cold and 
white before hitn. But when with *ob» and hy*. 
ten cal team she recovered from ber swoon, he 
tenderly re assured her, and told her all. JIuw 
he had watrhed, had heard the sound*, and saw 
the cloaked form, aud how he supposed, she was 
so peculiarly organized, that since ber misfor¬ 
tune. her mind would naturally be directed to 
her dear old home, and consequently to her own 
chamber, and how he hoped now that dre would 
consent to be his own dear wife, and give him 
leave to love and cherish her always, a* he 
hud done from the moment he saw her sweet 
face at Walnut Ridge; and how she must not 
refuse him now through any false pride, for she 
must remember, too, how happy her dear old j 
father would lie to come nnd live again at the 
old place—and how—and bow— 

But the sob* were only of joy now, und the 
large brown even were full of grateful, happy 
tears, mid the little ]>lump, white hand reused m* 
trustingly in his large palm. And O, it w** swell 
huppiness there by the warm firelight, in the still¬ 
ness of the night, to find themselves so sweetly, 
unexjiectedly beloved. But of course Richard 
T. l*embroke must »ce Milly Gaybrooko Wine 
right away, to Wulnut Ridge (God bleu* it S 
That shall be the name of the whole farm), and 
of course, the long black cloak man be wrapped 
tightly round tho aweet somnambulist, and ,of 
course Pick IVmbrake’s arm formed ft proper 
band at the wutst to keep it in place, and of course, 
of course— No matter what that mur bachelor 
neighbor Barry Mandiall any*—they form the 
deaicst, best married couple in the country. And 
O, do go and sec the quaint, old, historical house, 
and to find the way, be sure to inquire (if even 
twenty mile* away) for Walnut Ridge. 
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BOARDING AT A FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 

BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER I. 

The momentous question was at length de¬ 
cided—Mr. and Mrs. Moore would board out. 
At first they thought of housekeeping, but Nora 
feared the pressure of care attendant upon such 
an establishment as they must keep up. In her 
mother’s house, a low, rambling building, ex¬ 
tending over half an aero or more, the rooms 
nearly all on the ground floor, she had found 
it easy to do the tasks allotted her; but young 
Lawyer Mooro had just come into a large for¬ 
tune, and, as was natural, he wished to enjoy 
it by living in a stylo befitting his wealth. 

Harry Moore had passed twenty-nine years 
of bachelor life, before he saw the girl who 
seemed, in his eyes, fitted to bless him with the 
heaven of her love. He first mot her at the 
house of Gen. Mott, a soldier distinguished in 
the anunls of his country. Eleanora was on a 
visit there, and tho Bweet, sunny frankness of 
her temperament charmed him. He saw also 
that she was no fashionable idler—that she 
always had her self-appointed tasks. "Whether 
they were her arduous attentions to the gene¬ 
ral’s wants, while he lay ill of a Southern fever, 
or the homelier rounds of domestic keeping, she 
was equally gentle and graceful, lie learned 
how deeply the heart may be interested in an 
unpretending, and almost plain woman—for 
Nora was not strictly beautiful, save only to 
those to whom she was as near an angel in all 
things as a mortal can well be. 

After the beginning of this acquaintance, 
amid the show and formalities of city life, 
Harry sought tho sweet girl in her own country 
home—a paradise of rural beauty. There the 
impression was only deepened. The bread that 
her own fair hands had made, he thought had 
never been equaled. Whether lie saw the merry 
Nora, handkerchief on head, and fingers snugly 
ensconced in gloves, putting the cheerful rooms 
to rights, or coaxing up flowers from the brown 
garden mould, (it seemed sometimes as if her 
smiles alone would bring them,) he was equally 
charmed. Tho consequence was, Harry became 
a married man: “threw himself away,” as his 
city friends had it, “upon a country girl,” when 
he might have had so many brilliant chances. 

But ho was thrown away, and no help for it. . 


Many of his former admirers would have smiled 
at the cosy tctc-a-tctex the young bride and groom 
indulged in previous to their marriage. 

“What do you say to a tip-top house, free 
stone, swell front, and everything to match?” 
Harry asked, laughingly, one day. “I have a 
splendid chance to get one.” 

“For us two,” cried Nora, “and servants to 
match? Why the cook would rule me, and tho 
chamber-maid wear all my nice dresses. I tell 
you frankly, I don’t yet want the huge care of 
largo housekeeping.” 

“But you say you could not live idly; I am 
sure you would not enjoy hotel life then.” 

“But why need we be idle in a hotel, any 
more than in a dwelling house?” 

“Why, my dear, the servants are expected to 
do all tho labor there.” 

“That depends,” said Nora, laughing. “Say 
wc had a fine suite of rooms, three would he 
sufficient—it would give me just employment 
enough. How dearly I should love to take care 
of them!” 

“But—what would they say?” 

“There! I never expected to hear a man 
broach that question. If I have your approba¬ 
tion, and the approval of my conscience, what 
do you Bupposo I care what they say? I will 
put my heart and hands beside any of theirs, 
and see if they are not every whit as white. 
And then,” her oheek flushed as she straight¬ 
ened herself, “I should glory in the independ¬ 
ence. I do like to be original.” 

“And original you certainly will be, in this 
scheme,” said Harry, looking at her with ad¬ 
miration in his glance. “I shall not gainsay 
it, as it Is absolutely necessary, you tell me, for 
your health, that you should perform manual 
labor of somo kind, daily. As to what ‘they 
say,’ I only spoke in sport; I am ns indifferent 
to tho gossip of a hotel, or a community, as you 
could wish me to be. I am to stipulate then 
for rooms, but not for help ? r> 

“You need say nothing about the latter 
clause,” laughed Nora. “I’ll see to that, as of 
course I shall need some little assistance. But 
come, mother is calling us to sec the cake, it is 
her chef d'oeuvre, of course ” 

Away they went into the great kitchen, two 
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as noble beings, as fitly mated as the world has 
ever seen. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was a serene day in autumn. The stir and 
bustle of the noisy city camo in a muffled under¬ 
tone to the room where sat two young ladies 
conversing. One of them was very evidently a 
bride, for near her elbow stood a centre-table 
covered with silver, the elegant gifts of friends. 
She was a pale blonde; and the robe of whito, 
so daintily edged and flounced, certainly height¬ 
ened her beauty not a little. Delicious perfume 


«, However, that’s neither here nor there—-this 
) same Harry is married: aud who , my dear, 
^ do you suppose he has taken for better for 
1 worse?” 

j “ I’m sure I enn’t guess,” said the young 
\ bride, with a faint laugh; “Mr. Moore was 
£ always a peculiar being.” 

^ “I should think so. Well, cousin John Hatha- 
j way wrote to his wife, last Monday, and told 
$ her all about it. Everybody who knows him 
\ and his elegant tastes is astounded, I assure 
^ you. Why, my dear, ho has married a country 
J girl, a plain, common creature, who, I dare 


floated on the air. There was drapery of lace 
and silk everywhere: luxury and high-toned 
fashion predominated. 

The other, quite young and also handsome, 
sat with her bonnet on, a trifle of a parasol 
dangling from one white gloved hand. Sho too 
was attired in the latest mode of morning out¬ 
door toilet. She had evidently been admiring 
the numerous articles spread before her, and a 
pleased smile still parted her lips. 

“I wonder who is going to tnko the third 
suite of rooms on this floor?” said the fair Mrs. 
Lassello, who had sold her heart to a man forty 
years older than horsclf. 

“What is the style?” asked her friend. 

“ Red and green dmnask—beautiful! 1 should 
havo preferred it to this, for I am not partial to 
blue nnd gold, though it rather suits my com¬ 
plexion, you know; but Mr. Lassello is quite 
set in his way, nnd I wanted to please him. ; 
It’s somebody who is wealthy, thut’s certain. 
Oh! my dear Mrs. Lyle,” she said, ns a new : 
guest entered, “I’m delighted to see you.” 

“How do you find yourself this morning?” 
queried (ho new comer, whoso light silk morn¬ 
ing wrapper trailed along the rich carpet, “I 
was so lonesome I thought I must call. How 
do you do, ray dear Miss Dean? Really, I 
haven’t seen you for an age. Now you mustn’t 
think,” turning to Mrs. Lasselle, “I’ve come i 
hero just because I was ninuied , not at all: but 5 
I’ve such news to tell you!” \ 

“Do enliven us, I beg you, Mrs. Lyle,” mur- 5 
mured the bride, languidly, “I am so longing s 
for a bit of gossip.” v 

“Well then, dear, to begin at the beginning. ^ 
You know Mr. Harry Moore, that very hand- $ 
some young lawyer?” 1 

The cheeks of Mrs. Lassello crimsoned in- \ 


5 aay, knows no moro about the proprieties of 
5 city lifo than a country kitfen. And then, to 
| cap the climax, he is going to bring her here, 

^ right into this hotel.” 

^ “Then it’s for him,” cried the bride, aghast. 

> “Yes, it’s for him that those beautiful rooms 
\ aro taken. Isn’t it outrageous, for there’s no 
i denying they are the best in the house? And, 

5 no longer ago than last night, a friend of my 
| husband applied for them—would have given 
: any price for them—is willing now to offer a 
! handsome bonus for possession. But it’s im- 
| possible; the rooms have been engaged over a 
; week, and wo may soon expect this creature to 
\ preside over them in state.” 

“It will be solitary state, then, for I don’t 
mean to be moro than merely civil,” said Mrs. 
Lasselle. 

“I don’t intend to bo even that,” said Mrs. 
Lyle, contemptuously. “Likely as not she was 
a drudge of a school teacher in some out-of-the- 
way villngo; and it isn’t at all probablo that 
she has a single connection to be proud of. 
Only think, she makes butter and cheese; and, 
in fact, I dare say sho works harder than the 
girls in this hotel; yes, and likely is proud of * 
it. She needn’t expect to gain any sympathy 
hero for her vulgar notions. I shall cut her 
outright.” 

“She may, however, be a refined and intelli¬ 
gent woman,” said Miss Dean, who had once 
been (before sho was adopted by a wealthy 
uncle) a country Bcliool mistress herself. 

“Impossible, my dear Miss Dean, from what 
my cousin’s wife Baid. She is the daughter of 
a farmer, nnd her father, having long been 
dead, it is likely they were in very reduced 
circumstances; that is what I inferred, at any 
rate. Mr. Moore is, however, rich: you heard, 


stantaneously. 


c likely enough, wlmt a largo fortune his grand- 


“Twns acquainted with him,” she replied. ^ father has just left him.” 


“Yes—so Mrs. Mervin said. Indeed, I think \ The cheeks of Mrs. Lasselle burned again, 
she hinted that he was quite pointed in his \ If that fortune had but come a few months 


attentions before Mr. Lasselle camo along. > sooner, perhaps it might havo altered the whole 
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tenor of her life. For she was certain, or 
thought she was, that Harry once loved her. 

“1 do wonder how she will act here!” Mrs. 
Lyle said, laughing, as she drew out her crochet 
needles and commenced to work. “If there 
is anytliiug I have a real contempt for, it’s a 
gawky woman. Now it isn’t at all probable 
that Harry Moore would marry a woman en¬ 
tirely ignorant of good manners; but, bless you, 
we women can always tell the gawky or the 
boor; for it is bo hard trying to conceal either. 
However, we shall have our fun, no doubt.” 

“She will make a sensation you think then, 
if it is only for your fun,” said the gentle Miss 
Dean. “Now I prophesy you will be completely 
disappointed in her.” 

“Do you know her!” eagerly inquired both 
ladies. 

“No. I have not even heard of her, certainly 
not seen her; but I feel impressed that she must 
have some remarkable points, or Harry Moore 
would never have been attracted by her.” 

“Oh! love is blind, you know,” said Mrs. 
Lyle. Miss Dean rose to tako her leave, while 
the two ladies, both young and but recently 
married, lingered together to chat and surmise. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Well, so the new arrival is really here,” 
said Mrs. Lyle, one evening, not long after. 
“I suppose we shall see her at breakfast.” 

“Julia, the second chamber-maid, says they 
will breakfast in their room,” said Mrs. Las- 
eelle. 

“What, as a general thing?” 

‘‘Yes, ns a general thing.” 

“Mighty aristocratic! But no; hero is the 
reason, you may depend. He’s afraid of the 
public breakfast. If ever a woman shows want 
of tact, taste, and good breeding, it’s in a break¬ 
fast toilet. That’s proof positive that lie’s a 
little afraid and ashamed. I declare I feel bad 
for, and provoked at, him. I saw him just now, 
and positively lie’s the most splendid man in 
the hotel. Looked happy, too, poor fellow— 
he’s one of that kind, you know—will mask his 
face in smiles if his heart should bo aching. It 
provokes me to see such men throw themselves 
away. All our set are dying to see the bride. 
There’s little Donizelli, that Frenchman’s wife, 
she does say the oddest things in her broken 
English. Said she this morning, ‘Such Apollo 
Belvidero ought to have one of dc graces for his 
husband.’ Did you ever? ‘For his husband.’ 
She didn’t notice her mistake, and the whole 
table was laughing: she thought, doubtless, at 
her wit.” 


At that moment a heavy step was heard. The 
ladies were in Mrs. Lassclle’s room. A gouty 
step it was, matched by a disagreeably plethoric 
cough, and the regular tap of an advancing 
cane, whose point was shod with iron. The 
door opened, and an obese old man entered, 
bald-headed, a silk handkerchief tied about his 
temples, his clothes dusty, his whole appear¬ 
ance that of a man who prided himself on what¬ 
ever was his, dirt included, and dirt cspccialljn 

This was Mr. Lasselle. He kissed his wife first, 

she turning her head hastily away, then said 
to her guest, “Don’t move, Mrs. Lyle—don’t 
move,” and stamped toward the register. 

“This room isn’t warm enough,” ho con¬ 
tinued, “it never ia warm enough to suit me. 
I wish you’d pay a little more attention, my 
dear, to the register, or I must get some one to 
come up and attend to it for you. Do it if you 
say so—plenty of money, you know—do it if 
you say so.” 

“Oh! I’ll be more careful,” said Mrs. Las¬ 
selle, with reddening cheeks. “But did you 
know how very much soiled your boot3 are? 
Do j'ou want your slippers?” 

“Silcd, ho! ha!—siled, are they? Well, I 
can afford it—I can afford it.” 

So little removed from dotage was the old 
man, that he continually repeated himself, and 
before his wife could recover from her mortifi¬ 
cation, he muttered, “I can afford it, at least 
six times, 1 ’ meanwhile tracking the dried mud 
all over the carpet. 

“We’ve got Moore here, they say; used to be 
your old sweetheart, eh, lovey?” continued lie, 
turning to his wife and chuckling. “Handsome 
fellow, very-—and yet she preferred old Las¬ 
selle, ch?—she preferred old Lasselle. Well, 
she shan’t regret it—she shall ride in a car¬ 
riage all the (lays of her life—yea, all the days 
of her life—of her life, eh! of her life.” 

Mrs. Lyle arose to take her leave. 

“Oh! now, Miss Lyle, don’t go ’cause I’vo 
come. Old saying is three ain’t company, I 
know, but don’t think much of old saying. 
How’s Bob? I call Lyle Bob—used to be col¬ 
lege-mate o’ mine, you see, in the days o’ Lang 
Syne. Pretty gray, isn’t he, well as myself? 
Ought not to be; in the ile business, eh? ho! 
ho! ha!—in the ile business—ile business.” 

The ladies glanced at each other involun¬ 
tarily, ns the old gentleman began to cough in 
a snuffy handkerchief. Oh! how much—-had 
there been an interpreter near—did that glance 
signify? 

“Thank heaven! if my husband vt old, he 
isn’t quite a bear,” Mrs. Lyle said, on the same 
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day, to one of her dearest, most fashionable 
friends. “There’s that poor Mrs. Lasselle, to 
seo what sho suffers when that old ruffian Bpits 
about, and uses the carpet for mat-scrapera. 
It’s shocking—it’s abominable! I wonder she 
could marry him.” 

“Why, Jenny, dear,ho is a millionaire! Who 
would not put up with oddities?” 

“But—vulgarities!” echoed Mrs. Lyle, with 
a contemptuous face. 

“Oh! well, he’ll die soon, perhaps, and if 
sho only works her cards right, he’ll leave her 
the bulk of bis fortune; then won’t sho be a 
very, very interesting young woman? By-the- 
by, she’s a blonde—would look charming in 
mourning. How nice it is to be beautiful! 
Emma I.asscllc was a poor girl—a very poor 
girl. I wish I was handsome, I know of some 
chances I’d have.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Peak, dear Harry, what beautiful rooms!” 

“I thought they would suit you, my little 
wife,” said Harry, smiling to see with what 
grace Nora fitted the luxuries he had prepared 
for her. “I bought that maroon sofa because 
it is so liko your mother’s; in that never-to-be- 
excelled parlor at homo; and that lounge, be¬ 
cause you admired the one at the general’s. I 
had it made exactly by his pattern.” 

“Oh! how good, how good and kind you are, 
Harry. I shall never forget it.” 

*^“1 hope not,” said her husband, demurely. 
“Indeed, I don’t intend you shall, because if 
ever you grow naughty, you know, I shall im¬ 
mediately begin to enumerate the fine things I 
have given you.” 

“I must unpack my trunks,” Nora went on, 
giving him one of her glad, bright smiles. “I 
must choose a dress for tho morning, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“Of course you must, and the prettiest one 
you have, since I shall be your only company.” 

Sho looked at him a moment, not compre¬ 
hending. 

“I mean that I have ordered that wo shall 
have breakfast brought up.” 

“Oh! I'm so glad!” was Nora’s exclamation. 
“I wish wo could have all our meals so.” 

“Oh! no. I want to show you off. I havo a 
score of friends here, who would take it very 
unkindly if I should shut you up like a selfish 
curmudgeon.” 

“Any ladies?” queried Nora. 

“Plenty; so put on your very handsomest 
face when we go down. Let mo see; there are 


three, certainly, I used to know: two of them 
are miserably married to rich old grandfathers; 
but the other, I believe, is happily wedded.” 

“So your plenty has dwindlcd'down to three,” 
said Nora, mockingly; “I am not afraid of 
three.” 

This was near evening, and Nora was much 
too fatigued to go down to Bupper. 

On tho following day, the first chamber-maid 
appeared at an earlier period than usual in the 
rooms of Mrs. LassCllo. She was short, dumpy, 
red-armed, red-haired, and as plethoric as the 
old merchant Lasselle himself. 

Mrs. Lasselle was not above entering into 
confidential chit-chat with the girls in the hotel. 
She knew there was something on the chamber¬ 
maid’s mind, by the way Nannie swung her 
flaming arms around. 

“Well, Nannie,” said Mrs. Lasselle, who was 
trimming a very showy head-dress, “I suppose 
you’ve seen tho new boarder? You’ro more 
favored than we are.” 

“Indeed I have, ma’am!” exclaimed the girl, 
with unusual brevity of tone; “and it’s little I 
cared if I never see her no more—indeed it is, 
Miss Lasselle. There ain’t no ladies as takes 
people’s work right out o’ their hands, without 
as much as y’r leave. Oh!” and sho slammed 
the dust-pan in(o a corner with a most desper¬ 
ate vindictiveness. 

“Why, what has she done, Nannie?” 

“Pone, ma’am,” and Nannie for a moment 
deposited her brawny arms on her hips, her 
hands hanging down in utter impotence of in¬ 
dignation—“done!” It’s enough to make a 
female despise her. Don’t you think,” and 
here Nannie lowered her voice mysteriously, 
“I went to her rooms an hour ago, thinking 
how I would do my best at keeping’ ’em nice, 
as I keeps all these handsome rooms, when she 
says, says she, without hardly looking up, says 
she, ‘Oh! I’ve preferred to do moat of the work 
myself; there’s only this and that to attend to!’ 
I declare to you, ma’am, if I wasn’t struck 
dumb: and elio spoko it as topping, too, as if 
she’d been the greatest lady in the land.” 

“You don’t mean to Bay!” cried Mrs. Lns- 
sclle, with intenso horror, “you can’t mean to 
say, Nannie, that her work was absolutely done, 
that Mrs. Moore did it herself?” 

“Sho was that little of a lady, ma’am; indeed 
yes, and it were so intirely and insolutcly. Sho 
was fixed up as grand as you please, besides. 
Thinks I to mesilf, well, if ye’re your own body 
servint and house servint, much good may yo 
git for your services, but I’ll be boun’ you won t 
git much thought of by the ladies in (his house, 
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who is real ladies, as most of ’em is, Miss Las- 

selle.” 

“Why, what a low-born creaturo sho must 
bo!” exclaimed*Mrs. Lasselle, catching again at 
the ribbons which her astonishment had caused 
to drop, “of all things I ever heard of, boarding 
in a first class hotel and doing her own work. 
Well, if that isn’t something to talk about! I 
guess Harry Moore is very proud of his wife;” 
this sho said rather to herself. But the house¬ 
maid caught it up. 

“"Well you may Bay, ma'am—well you may 
say you guess he’s proud of his wife. Why, 
ma’am, what didn’t bo brought her down to 
breakfast for, if’twan’t that, he’s dead ashamed 
oy her? If I was the woman, for the sake of 
me husband, and he such a splendid gentleman, 
I’d do as others did, wouldn’t I though?” 

Before noon the confidential whispers grew 
louder. Mrs. Lasselle had flown to Mrs. Lyle’s 
room with the announcement, Mrs. Lyle had 
gone to her neighbor, she to the next, and so 
on the entire length and breadth of the hotel. 
The matter was duly canvassed, laughed over, 
sneered at, by all the lily-fingered women who 
did nothing for whole blessed days but sit, eat, 
dress, visit, and sloop; and the boarders en 
masse resolved to let Mrs. Mooro know that 
they did not consider her a lady. 

Dinner was never more impatiently awaited 
than on that particular day. Mrs. Lasselle im¬ 
parted her opinion to several of the boarders. 
It was to the intent that bIic had no doubt 
Harry Moore felt thoroughly ashamed of his 
wife, and that very likely she would make her 
appearance in sea-green, red, or some ridicu¬ 
lous color. The great gong sounded while Nora, 
utterly unconscious of the commotion she had 
raised by her simple habits, had just put the 
finishing touch to her toilet. It was exquisite; 
her husband said, exultingly, that sho looked 
like a little queen. Everything was rich, but 
nothing elaborate. The pure laces, that encir¬ 
cled the throat and hung gracefully over her 
arms, were of the softest, most costly fabric. 
Her ckeeks were touched by a natural crimson, 
the full folds of her robes hung faultlessly—she 
was as charming as a picture. 

At least she created a sensation when she 
entered the dining hall. Eyes fell, confounded; 
lips were hopelessly parted, and but little said. 
Could that graceful creature, with a face not 
strictly beautiful, but extremely striking, oven 
fascinating; with hands wbito and clear as those 
of an infant; and with such faultless manners 
and quiet self-possession, be the woman who 
did her own house work, the untaught country 


girl? I fear that appetites wero lost that day, 
and dainty articles sent pettishly from the table. 
Such gossiping as ensued! And worse than 
that, thoy would not tell the truth about her; 
but agreed that she had no style, was very plain, 
but appeared rather better than they had anti¬ 
cipated. 

CHAPTER V. 

Meanwhile Nora went on the even tenor of 
her way. It hardly seemed like hotel life to 
Harry, this pleasant, secluded room was always 
so lighted by the cheerful smile of his wife, so 
beautified by her presence, more than gilding, 
paneling, and rosewood could make it. When 
he asked her how she got along with the ladies 
in the house, she always laughed in a merry 
way, and said they treated her very well. In 
fact, sho liked their distance better than sho 
would their warmest friendship. She w’as never 
lonesome, and had no tact for fine talk or fash¬ 
ionable sentiment, and she did not particularly 
admire the boarders. Her books, her flowers, 
her household avocations, and her pen occupied 
her constantly; these, with music, constituted 
the home enjoyments of the young couple. 

“She will do very well,” said Mrs. Lyle, ono 
day after passing Nora in the hall, “and I see 
sho has a new set of furs. Such extravagance, 
Mrs. Lasselle, they are actually the very set ( 
we prized of Bentons, and cost a thousand dol¬ 
lars. No one can deceive mo in furs; I’m a 
capital judge; can detect an imitation at once: 
hers are real Russian sable, none of your mcie 
Hudson’s Bay. Yes, 6ho’a rather interesting: 
but who is she?” 

“True enough,” queried Mrs. Lasselle, “who 
is she? I expect you might know, her twenty 
years and she’d never tell. She’s ono of those 
close-mouthed beings, and, I guess if the truth 
was known, she don’t care about telling. I’ll 
tell you what I think, Harry Mooro had edu¬ 
cated, and is still educating her. Sho goes out 
regularly every day to take music lessons, no 
doubt; for I hear a hammering on the piano in 
that direction.” 

“My dear, let us go into the parlor, to-night,” 
said Harry, one day. “We aro making our¬ 
selves rather exclusive, are wc not? At least 
once a month, perhaps, it would bo good policy 
to visit that room of chandeliers, Saxony car¬ 
pets, and gilding.” 

“Just as you say, Harry,” replied Nora. “I 
tried to fraternhe two or three times, and went 
into the parlor when I knew the ladies were 
there. But most of them were so occupied with 
callers; and—oh! Harry,” she raised her large, 
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brown eyes to his face—“did you know they 
flirted?” 

“Who flirted?” queried Hnrry. 

“Why, the ladies, I never saw anything like 
it.” 

“Well, well, we won’t talk about that, littlo 
mentor; but come, get ready, and we’ll take a 
survey below.” 

Dressed in a tasteful blue silk, Mrs. Moore 
entered the parlor with her husband. There 
were nearly twenty couples there, some of whom 
Mrs. Moore was on speaking terms with: others 
she did not know. It was surprising how very 
pleasantly tho ladies chatted with Harry, and 
how seldom spoko to his wife, beyond advanc¬ 
ing some simple remark. 

“Why, Mr. Moore, do you know who Mrs. 
Moore is talking with?” asked Mrs. UaBsclle, 
growing suddenly animated. 

Harry looked across the room. There sat 
Norn, her face aglow, chatting in her sweetly 
gracious manner to a tall man rejoicing in a 
full beard and moustache, eagle eyes, and a 
Roman nose. 

“If I am not mistaken, it is the Spanish 
Charge, who is stopping hero for a few days. 
Ah! I see—Mark Grafton, my friend, must have 
introduced him.” 

“Rut, Mr. Moore, ho scarcely speaks a dozen 
words of English; ho is studying constantly, 
they say.” 

“Oh! I know, but Nora has spoken both 
French and Spanish for years. She is very 
likely talking with him in ono or tho other of 
those languages. Poor fellow! how delighted 
he seems! she must be using his own admirable 
dialect.” 

Mrs. Lasselle’s face changed to a deep crim¬ 
son: she felt uncomfortable. This littlo woman 
was her superior in ono thing—perhaps in 
many.” 

“There’s a sign that she wants mo,” said 
Harry, laughing, and hurrying toward her with 
all the fresh joy of a lover. 

“Harry dear, Mr. Bonsulcr is so anxious that 
I should sing. What shall I do?” 

“Gratify him, by nil means,” returned her 
husband. “Come,” and lie led her to the piano. 

That hour the great dnmes of the A-House 

had the satisfaction of listening to a few beau¬ 
tiful songs, both in French and Spanish, sang 
in en'perb style. They looked, they flushed— 
they bit their lips: in fact, they were chagrined 
beyond all expression. But they had taken a 
prejudico which they were not likely soon to 
give up. The blooming, smiling, happy wife 
of Harry Moore had rebuked them too plainly, 


unconsciously though it was done, to become a 
favorite with thene merely purse-proud auto¬ 
matons. The glow of health that brightened 
cheeks and lips came naturally there, because 
bIio obeyed the laws of her being, and despised 
helplessness and inactivity. Her eyes beamed 
with the innocent light of a deep felt joy, for 
such things as petty malice, jealousy, back¬ 
biting, flirting, had never troubled even the 
surface of her-Boul. So the more they won¬ 
dered and gossiped about her, the more grew 
wonder, and the bitterer gossip, till they had 
managed to set the report afloat, nobody knew 
how, nor who by, that Harry Moore's wife was 
a prodigy—that she had been taken with some 
gentleman’s family when very young on account 
of poverty: and nobody knew what else. 

Of all this Nora was ignorant. She did not 
aspire to the close communion of such women 
as Mrs. Lylo and Mrs. Lasselle, though they 
were the wealthiest ladies in the house, were 
quoted and followed by the smaller fry: and 
kept their own carriages. There were, how¬ 
ever, some congenial minds in the A-House, 

who, while they did not aspire to the first floor 
and costly suites of rooms, were unmistakably 
nobler in their possessions than many of those 
who did. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“My dear, I have great news to tell you,” 
said Harry, as lie came home one evening. “I 
am certain it will astonish you.” 

“I should like to be astonished,” said Nora, 
simply. 

“Well, then, listen with all your little ears. 
Uncle Mott, Gen. Mott, I should rather say, is 
up for the presidency.” 

If Harry had expected astonishment, he was 
not disappointed. Nora sprang from her seat, 
her eyes dilated. 

“Harry Moore, is it possible?” sho cried, 
almost wildly. 

“Nora Moore, it is possible,” was the re¬ 
sponse: “read the papers.” 

“I never could have believed it of uncle 
Mott,” said Nora, after sho had run licr oye 
eagerly over tho intelligence; “he is such a 
peculiar man, bo fond of homo nnd quiet! What 
can have happened to change his mind, for I 
see he has shown no objection to the nomina¬ 
tion?” 

“Oh! political friends!” laughed Harry. 

“But ho is so old!” urged Nora. 

“Old! Hale sixty, and a constitution like 
iron: bless his ruBset cheeks. Did you see, 
they are going to get up- a reception in this 
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vory city, and arrangements are mado. for the 
old general to come to this very houso?” 

“Capital! then I shall seo him, dear old 
uncle!” cried Nora. 

“Yes, after the procession. It’s arranged 
that they will meet him on the outskirts of tho 
city at nine or ten. Tho show will pass by 
here, I suppose; I heard them hinting about 
flags, and streamers, and a grand illumination 
in the evening. Of course there’ll be an ac¬ 
companiment of fire-works kept up by the out¬ 
siders, plenty of music and fun. In. the evening, 
if the old man isn’t too fatigued, we’ll have him 
to ourselves.” 

“Yes, indeed!” Nora’s face glowed with 
pleasure, “only think! I haven’t seen him for 
six months. Dear old uncle, how kind in him 
to send me those beautiful furs before ho went 
traveling last winter! I rather think,” and she 
looked up slyly, “I was an object of some little 
envy whenever I wore them.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if you were an object 
of some little envy even without them,” said 
Harry, laughing. 

Perhaps at the same moment, certainly on 
the same evening, Mrs. Lasselle and Mrs. Lyle, 
who were fast friends, were talking upon the 
same subject. 

“Mr. Lasselle, who is a great politician, you 
know, my dear, intends to illuminate our suite 
splendidly. It will bo a grand procession; hus¬ 
band is appointed one of the marshals. Dear 
me—how will he look on horseback?” 

“Did you ever see the general?” asked Mrs. 
Lyle. 

“I never did. I suppose ho will make his 
appearance at the table d’hote. Dear me, what 
shall you wear, Mrs. Lyle? I believe I will put 
on my now peach-color, one wants to look one’s 
best before the old hero. Mr. Lasselle met him 
once in New Orleans, was introduced to him, so 
I suppose upon that etiquette he may claim 
acquaintance. They say ho is splendid-looking 
indeed. I should judge so from his portraits ” 

“We are going to have seats in the lower 
balcony. I hope you have engaged yours,” 
said Mrs. Lyle. 

“Bless me, I never thought of it! Do you 
think it possible that they are all taken up?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” was the reply. “They 
have already been numbered. Harry Moore 
and his wife, it seems, were offered tho first 
choice, so they have the most eligible scats.” 

“I do think our landlord is strangely taken 
with that little Moore. Do you notice how at¬ 
tentive ho is to her? All her wants supplied 
almost before she speaks. One thing I know: 


she 13 a mighty cunning piece, in spite of her 
demureness. But I really must havo a scat in 
the lower balcony. By-the-way, did you ob¬ 
serve, yesterday, that the governor’s carringo 
stood at the door?” 

“Oh! yes, Mrs. May told me. She says the 
governor’s lady and niece called upon some one 
here—tho Ellises perhaps; I heard that they were 
acquainted. Wc never know, though, upon what 
footing persons like Mrs. Ellis stand with peoplo 
of settled gentility.” 

The speakers little knew that the call had 
been mado on Mrs. Moore. 

That evening Mr. Lasselle secured the coveted 
seat, bringing homo some beautiful arrangements 
in the way of illumination. For a week nothing 
was talked of but the expected reception. Peoplo 
came and sent from all quarters to engage rooms 
at the A-House. Stacks of flags and deco¬ 

rations were set down at tho entrances, and 
soon fashioned into draperies of every size and 
form. Over tho great entrance, arranged in 
starry letters, each an illumination, were words, 
“Welcome to the hero.” In every window were 
wreaths, and ovals, and countless devices for 
beautifying the expected night. Across the 
street - cn arch was thrown, to be liung with 
colored lanterns: in short, every means was re¬ 
sorted to that the reception might reach far be¬ 
yond the excellence of previous orations. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The expected day was ushered in with a cloud¬ 
less morning. At an early hour the streets be¬ 
gan to bo thronged with spectators. Every 
carriago and coachman, every ragged boy that 
ran barefooted in the gutters, every pedlar, 
overy wheelbarrow, underwent the scrutinizing 
glances of the crowd, who had come hither to 
look, and intended to overlook nothing. Now 
and then the music of a distant band caused a 
simultaneous rush forward, but nothing was to 
be seen till the hands of the ponderous city 
clock pointed to eleven, and the children, tired 
of the heat, the inactivity, and even of the candy 
with which their little hands were filled, began 

to cr^’ for sensation. The front of the A- 

House was crowded with beauty. The splendor 
of the dresses; the flashing of jewels, bright 
eyes, and brighter smiles, made a spectacle as 
admirable as need to have been desired; and the 
crowds opposite appeared to think so, for they 
scarcely turned their eyes from the teeming 
tiers. On the lower balcony, which was pro¬ 
tected from the sun by an awning of bright silk, 
sat the chief ladies of the A-House, or who- 
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ever hnd procured that privilege by the aid of 
gold. Sirs. Lasselle and Mrs. Lyle were dressed 
with great splendor, while Nora wore only a 
plain black silk, and no jewelry.. Presently 
tliere was a distant gleam and glitter, a loud 
flourish of trumpets, and lo! the conquering 
hero came. First thcro were bodies of cavalry; 
then foot companies in elegant uniform; then 
marshals and old citizcns in barouches; then, 
closely hemmed by the crowd, the noblest 
Roman of them all, surrounded by state digni¬ 
taries, his white hair blown over a massive 
and bronzed forehead, his handsome features 
lighted with martial enthusiasm, his heart 
cheered by the warm greeting of the people 
who shouted along the line. 

“Here he comes. There he i9. That must 
be ho standing up just now,” were the various 
exclamations of the occupants of the lower bal¬ 
cony. On came the splendid show, the general 
bowing composedly, right and left. As ho 
fronted the balcony, however, a quick smile of 
recognition brightened his face, and, with a bow 
of unusual deference, he passed them. Nora’s 
eyes were shining with tears, happy tears, but 
she did not speak; while Mrs. Lassollo gazed 
triumphantly over to Mrs. Lyle, as much as to 
say, “ Did you see that?” Secretly each of these : 
vain women passed the compliment to her own • 
account; but Nora said nothing. She was not: 
one to parade her emotions: still she turned a j 
pleased smile on her husband, who only whis-: 
pored, “IIow glad he seemed to sco you! I : 
shouldn’t wonder if that was really the plea- ! 
santest moment of the whole.” • 

The din of trumpets, the sound of all tho : 
brass-throated instruments, gradually fell to j 
the softest strain of an echo, as the great spec- j 
laclc wound on to carry pleasure to other sight- i 
seers. Soon the balcony was deserted. Harry 
had said that they two must bo among the first to ; 
welcome tho old general, and accordingly they : 
wended their way to the parlor, whero already j 
many were assembled for tho same purpose, j 
They seated themselves on n lounge in tho near i 
vicinity of Mrs. Lasselle and her party, and < 
whero they could not avoid hearing tho conver- ; 
gation. : 

“I am really very anxious for an introduction j 
to the old hero,” said Sirs. Lasselle, adjusting; 
her bracelet; “Honry, I shall depend upon you ; 
to present me.” i 

“Oh! yes—certainly—certainly,” lisped tho j 
young man beside her, whoso dangerous whis- : 
kers and faultless curls were very often in close • 
proximity to the fair lady’s cheeks as he leaned ; 
down to address her. “I was once very inti- i 


J 

£ 


mate with the general,” ho added; “he would 
do anything to give me pleasure, I assure yon.” 

“Nora, do you remember him?” whispered 
Harry, with mischief in his eyes. “You ought 
to, for as ho says ho was very intimate.” 

“Oh! yes,” and Nora smiled back, “he was 
Surgeon Rees’ clerk. He does not recognize me, 
though I saw him more than once, when I was 
with uncle.” 

“Some women would have said Surgeon Rees' 
valet; for he was in reality that,” replied Harry, 
“but you aro altogether above and beyond some 
women. However, as he has had a fortune left 


him, wo must let by-gones be by-gones, only it 
does annoy me to see fellows put on such airs.” 


There was an immense stir and bustle below 


stairs; then many steps heard approaching. 
The door opened, and the handsome face of tho 
general appeared, backed by a crowd of men of 
note. The company rose as ho bowed slightly, 
and moved forward, talking with his friends. 

“Ah! excuse me,” he cried, “here is my little 
Nora. I am so glad to see you, my darling. 
There, you must pardon mo for kissing you be¬ 
fore company, but I am an old-fashioned man, 
you know. Well, my pet,” ho had both her 
hands now, and was leading her to an unoccu¬ 
pied seat, sho smiling and blushing, Harry fol¬ 
lowing, Mrs. Lasselle gazing dumbly on, blue 
with wonder, “how do you like hotel life, and 
what do you find to occupy yourself with, both 
active brain and active fingers? I miss you 
more than I can tell, must have you back again. 
Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, sir, taking my 
child away from me at my time of life, and 
bringing her to waste her precious time in a 
fashionable hotel?” he said, laughing, turning 
to Harry. “I’m afraid the good old habits my 
sister taught her aro fast being merged into 
useless inactivity and purposeless labor.” 

“You never need fear for Nora, sir,” said 
Harry; “sho brought all the good old habits 
with her, and practices them as regularly as 
she does her music.” 

“Ah! she docs, does she? Good child. Here 
comes Senator Glynn—my niece, Senator Glynn, 
my only sister’s only child.” 

Mrs. Lassello looked at Mrs. Lyle, and both 
were aghast. This common little personage 
who did her own work was no other than niece 
to ono of the first generals of the age. Was 
ever pride so extinguished? Was ever morti¬ 
fication so crushing? Certainly if Mrs. Las'- 
Belle had not entirely forfeited the esteem of 
Harry Moore’s wife, she had done nothing to 
gain it; for, as she looked back, her coldness 
seemed insult. Tho young man by her side 
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appeared cowed on a sudden. Ho remembered 
the face of Nora now, and recollected also that she 
could not have forgotten him or his former sta¬ 
tion. Ho was spared the necessity of introducing 
the fair lady, however, for the snuffy Lasselle, 
himself fairly radiant with dust, his brow stream¬ 
ing with porspiration, and his white gloves dubi¬ 
ously colored somewhat to the shade of a dirty 
Meerschaum, entered, and, taking advantage of 
a leisure moment, almost dragged his reluctant 
wife to the general, and presented her. But 
the cordial hand pressure of the noble old man 
proved no balm to her, and she retired to her 
own room, angry with herself, and disgusted, 
for the time, with her surroundings. 

Of course the whole house was in a state of 
intense excitement, and Nora found herself the 
recipient of attentions so new and numerous as 


to appear rather questionable. However, the 
little lady—for true lady she was—gave offence 
to none, though she saw through artifice and 

stratagem; and when she left the A-House, 

on an urgent invitation of her uncle to spend 
the summer at his country seat, she took leave 
of all alike, and extended her courtesies impar¬ 
tially. 

Mrs. Lasselle and Mrs. Lyle had, however, 
both learned a lesson that was profitable for 
their future, and showed them the injustice of 
condemning on prejudice. 

As for Nora, she is known to this day in the 

A-House as the lady who did her own work, 

and husbands hold her up as a pattern when 
their wives complain of lassitude and ennui. I 
am happy to say that, in many respects, her 
rare example has been followed. 
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CHRISTINE'S TRIUMPH. 

»r AMANDA M. XlALK. 

Ix the sparions school-room, nt Madame 
L’Est ran go's Pensionnat for young ladies, the 
day before the animal examination, there was a 
great deal of chattering, laughing and running 
to and fro, an incessant tndng on of costume 
and rehearsing of ports, and not a little disput¬ 
ing—the collocutors sometimes forgetting their 
acquired French und breaking into their own 
vernacular. 

It was a motley group, quite picturesque in its 
variety, and artistically disposed. Here was 
Christine Roclke, a tall, superbly-shaped Ger¬ 
man girl, wearing tho dress of the queen, which 
was her part for tho next day—for the young 
ladies were to appear in a petite drama, com¬ 
posed for the occasion by Miidam e L’JEstrnnge’s 
versatile French teacher. Monsieur Lenoirc. 

Tho purple velvet mantle hung in rich folds 
about Christine's queenly figure, and she boro 
herself as if she really were a scion of royalty. 
Thoao were the days of tho republic, and patri¬ 
otic little French girls sometimes sneered at 
Christine’s penchant for tho aristocracy; but she 
did not mind—sho paraded her predilections all 
the same, and took no pains to conceal her con¬ 
tempt for the canaille. At Christine’s feet knelt 
our little Engl is li daisy, Lucia Morland—a blue- 
eyed, brown-huired maiden, modest in mien and 
graceful in every movement. 

Flitting here and there, sometimes assisting 
Lada in tho arrangement of Christine's train, 
and sometimes stopping to admire the effect of 
her own grisette attire, was Annette d’Olivet, tho 
French girl who was to play the part of lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Marie, known on common 
occasions as Christino Roclko. 

“ Voila, Christine, e'est assez! Now look at 
me.” And she spread out her hands and set her 
little head on one side with tho most comical air. 
Voyezl ma jxtitc blanc chapeau. N’est cc pas 
charmant f Who would not be a grisette?” 

“Not I," said Christine, scornfully. 

“ Pourquoi, madamc ?” said Annette, simply. 
“Don’t ask foolish questions, Annette,”re¬ 
turned Christine, pettishly. 

Annette twinkled her bright little eyes with a 
puzzled air, and whirled away in a waltz. 
Christine gazed after her contemptuously a mo¬ 
ment, and then drawing her work-box towards 
her, sat down to mend a rent in her fictitious 
gold lace. 

“ These people have no more brains than so 
many wooden puppets,” she said, in an under¬ 
tone. 

Lucia looked up quickly, as if she would have 
remonstrated with earnestness, but sho only 
uttered tho word—“ Christine!” 

“ It’s true,” persisted Christine. “ They’ve 
no ambition, no pride, no sense of propriety— 
real propriety, I mean. They’re aw fait in little 
things, the details of social life, I know; but In 
nothing else. There’s .Annette—sho belongs to 
one of the best families in Brussels, and docs 
not value her position in tho least. She might 
as well be a bourgeoise.” 

Christine glanced rt me, as if she expected 
sotno rejoinder. It was a standing subject of 
dispute between us. I felt bound to maintain 
republican principles in virtue of my transatlan¬ 
tic birth. 

“And why should aho ?” I said, with spirit. 
“All men are born free and equal. * Liberty. 
Fraternity, Egality .’" 

Lucia laughed. Christine curled her lip. 

“ That’s whar you call a humbug. All men 
are not equal; if they were, I—” She paused. 

“ What would you do?” asked Lucia, bright¬ 
ening up a false pearL 

Christine laughed. “I'd emigrate to another 
planet. I’d sell my birthright cheaper than 
Euan did, and think I had got a bargain.” 

We all laughed, and Christine continued: 

“ When I was a little girl, I bad a young 
American for a tutor in history and English 
reading, and he used sometimes to bold forth 
those absurd democratic ideas; but I knew they 
were nonsense then.” 

« Was that die way ia which you picked up so 
many Americanisms ***d Led*. 


“ I suppose so. Do you know, Julie, I like 
your nation T I admire their straightforward¬ 
ness ; and their coarse phrases—for they are 
coarse—which they have coined, are more char¬ 
acteristic of them than anything else you have. 

■ When you become a monarchy and have ft hered¬ 
itary nobility, you’ll be worthy to rank with us 
Europeans.” 

Of course I made the usual answer that our 
nohility held its own, in virtue of merit—that in 
our counr^y moral und intellectual superiority 
were tliy only passjwrta to popular favor, etc.— 
yet haunted ull the time by a consciousness of 
Mr*. Purseproud, whoso palace on Fifth Avenue 
is the resort of the elite of the metropolis, al¬ 
though Mrs. 1'arscproud hnsn't two ideas in her 
head, and has no more principle thun a Carib. 
I had, too, a dim impression thut Mrs. Brahmin, 
whose great-great-grandfather wua a lineal de¬ 
scendant of Vishnu, and whose maternal ances¬ 
tor was own son to Lord Lvndhurst’s valet, 
might, by tho bare fact of her existence, militate 
somewhat strongly against my theory; but those 
were the days of my girlish simplicity, when 1 
innocently imagined that ideas represented 
things. So I swallowed down tny ghosts of 
doubts as confidingly as if my moral sense hud 
possessed tho toughness of cola. 

“How very absurd!” said Christiue, indig¬ 
nantly, when I had finished. “How absurd to 
assert that yonder swarthy little Bohemian, 
whose ancestors have bceu peasants ever since 
the middle uges, is equal to Lucia, in whose 
veins runs the best blood of England 1” 

" Or to Christine Kolko, whose mother wrote 
Von before her name," I added, ironically. 

Christine's face flushed, and Lucia looked at 
mo reproachfully. But Christine did not reply. 
She had thut consummate prudence that stands 
so well in the place of genuine good temper. 
She always knew where to aim her shafts of 
sutiro and scorn, and hence, though she was 
famed for her power of saying sharp things, no¬ 
body feared bat everybody liked Christine. 
Love her, they did not. Love is not for such as 
she. They must be content with ordinary, sur¬ 
face liking, which is a vastly more common and 
practical Bentiraent than love. When a few per¬ 
sons do love such people, as Lucia loved Chris¬ 
tine, it does not argue their goodness, butruther 
that of tho simple, trusting souls who cannot 
choose but love. 

I repented of my rude speech in a moment, 
and asked forgiveness, which Christino loftily 
accorded. 

“ Now we are friends again,” said Lucia, with 
her sweet smile. 

“How good tempered you arc!” said Chris- 
I tine, admiringly. “ You, who Iiavc both rank 
and wealth, can afford to be; whilo we, who 
have only one or neither, must needs be vexing 
ourselves at every trifle." 

It was my turn to bo angry now; but Lucia 
did not notice Christine’s thrust ut me, andusked 
gently: 

“ Would you like so much to bo rich, 
Christino?” 

She drew herself up with her queenly air, and 
answered: 

“ Would I not ? I would like to map myself 
in ermine, and flash in gems. I would like to 
repose on velvet couches, and breathe airs laden 
with fragrance. And I covet power, too. I 
would like to preside over a sumptuous house¬ 
hold and entertain lordly men at my table. I 
would like to know that my smile or frown influ¬ 
enced the destinies of a nation, and that iuy ca¬ 
price could exalt or depress them.” 

“ You should l»e the stalely wife of the Eng¬ 
lish premier,” said Lucia, smiling. 

“Or of somo intriguing French courtier,” 

I added. 

“Or some shrewd Yankee politician,” sneered 
Christine. 

Lucia interposed. “I wish I could give you 
a taste of English country life, Christine. You 
would like us too, I think. You should have 
pictures and statuary, und luxurious furniture, 
to your heart’s content. You should havo horses 
and carriages und maid sen-ants,” she suid, 
playfully. “Wont you go homo with me, 
Christine?” 

I hoped she would refuse, for I was tired of 
our duily combats and longed for an armistice. 

I was a waif upon the world, and in the interim 
of finding u governess's situation, had been glad 
to accept Lucia’s invitation to spend a month 
with her ut her father’s country seat. Perhaps I 
might find a place to suit mo in some English 
family, and thin I need not cross the ocean 
again. All tny roost cherished associations were 
on the European side of the Atlantic. My 
friends were there—it was homo to me, and my 
feeling for fatherland was only a romantic, un¬ 
practical sentiment, not strong enough to control 
my actions. 

But while these thoughts wero running 
through my mind, Christine had decided to go 
to England. I have no doubt *hc had meant to 
do so from the time it was first proposed ; but 
now she announced tho determination us if it 
were impromptu. 

“ I think I trill go with yon, Lucia.” 

Lucia sprang np delighted. 

“0, Christino! will yon really? That’s a 
darling girl!” And she danced about, os gaily 
as Annette might have done. 

“ Only yon must promise that Julie shall not 
quarrel with me,” said Christine, freeing herself 
from Lucia’s embrace. 

“ 0, Julie will be good! ril get Theodore to 
take her in charge.” 

“Ah!” Christine looked into Lucia’s face. 

“ He’s only a cousin, my dear ?” 

“ Only my cousin,” said Lucia, Washing like 
any rose. 

But I knew that he was a betrothed lover, 
and that our little English daisy loved him with 
all her heart. Many a moonlight eve, when the 
quaint old towers of Brussels shone wjiitely in 
the clear light, had Lucia told me talcs of Theo¬ 
dore Barlcigh, her playmate from childhood and 
her husband, if God willed. I had formed a 
very exaggerated no*km of this piece of mascu¬ 
line perfection, as I afterwards found. Looking 
at him through the doable medium of tny own 
and Loci*’* imagination, I had f&atied that no 


king or statesman was his peer. But 1 am 
ouiidputing. 

So Christiue was going to England. Why 
should she not, when, a* she truly wud, she had 
not * friend in the world who would inquire for 
her the day after her depan ure! But why show Id 
she go ? I had always thought she was qualify¬ 
ing herself to teach French in her own native 
city of Frankfurt. 

“ Christine?” I said, inquiringly. 

At that moment Mademoiselle St. Hilaire rang 
hex bell, and when the chattering ceased, said in 
her sharp tones: 

“ It is time for the promenade, demo Lelies. 
You will meet here at seven to-morrow for re¬ 
hearsal. A Huns l” 

And I followed the rest oat, wondering why 
Christine was going to England. 

The next day, the whole large house was in a 
confused bustle of preparation. In tho morning 
the grand exhibition took place, and every cor¬ 
ner of the school-room was crowded. It was a 
great success, and ma dame’s eyes sparkled with 
gratified pride and the prospect of future gain. 
A prize was to be awarded for the best French 
theme, and we were none of ua disappointed 
when the name of Christine Roclke was an¬ 
nounced as that of the successful competitor. 

Christine was not beautiful or amiable, nor 
even a coquette, and yet she had her admirers 
among the Brusselian youth ; and when, with an 
I unwonted flush upon her cheek and with her 
[ majestic air, she walked down the passage and 
ascended the cstrade, a loud burst of applause 
rang out from tho great audience. She bent ber 
head, and the director threw the ribbon over her 
neck and the glittering prize fell at her side. 
Sho lifted her eyes, threw one swift, sweeping 
glance over the hall, and then returned to her 
place. The long-fringed eyelids haughtily 
dropped, and except the unusual color, she was 
apparently wholly unmoved. 

But it was a proud moment for Christino, and 
I knew thut her heart beat high with exultant 
pride. 

After the award of the prizes, there was little 
to hold tho attention of the spectators, and the 
exercises were hurried throngh. Once free of 
the school-room, the young ladies hastened to 
join the troop who had worked all day at the 
scenic decorations. The folding-doors between 
the school-room and the adjoining recitation 
apartments were thrown open, and the place | 
quickly assumed the appearance of a tolcrablo 
theatre. The stage was erected at the extremity 
of Monsieur Lcnoire's room, and the French 
teacher himself was busy in overseeing the 
arrangements. Lucia and I had no role assigned 
to us, and we wandered at our pleasure about tho 
house, gathering flowers, assisting in the green 
room, and walking up and down the cool alleys 
of the garden. Towards seven, Christino came 
running down the linden walk. 

“Come in, Lucia,” sho exclaimed hurriedly. 

“ You promised to assist mo in ray toilet.” And 
she unceremoniously pushed mo aside and appro¬ 
priated Lucia to herself. 

I followed them to Christine’s apartment and 
| sat down, quietly watching tho long auburn curls 
as they shaped themselves into lustrous coils 
under Lucia's skilful fingers. Christino placed 
herself before the mirror, and us she did so, I 
noticed that she smoothed out the wrinkles 
which her late excitement and haste lmd occa¬ 
sioned, and assumed a more placid expression. 

It wus not favorable to her beauty, which, apart 
from her regal carriage and figure, and the rich, 
soft hair, lay rather in expression than in color 
and form. I have heard her called plain; but 
those who found her so could nover have seen 
her when enthusiasm kindled her eyes and 
flushed her cheek. I did not think her beautiful 
that night when she left us, jasr before making 
her debut upon the stage; but when later, stim¬ 
ulated by applause and tho consciousness of her 
own rich gifts, she threw the whole force of her 
nature into the representation of her part, I was 
| led captive by her lovelines*. 

When we entered the improvised theatre, the 
beat seats were already filled, and soon the 
spectators flocked in so numerously that the 
aisles overflowed, and even the window recesses 
were crowded. In front were the pupils, in every 
style of holiday costume, their light drapery 
waving in the wind, which came in cool and 
fresh at tho windows, and tho rounded arms of 
tho English girls and the dark, piercing eyes of 
the Spanish maidens alike gleaming in the light. 

In the rear, and encircling them upon cithcrside, 
were the friends and patrons of theestablishmcnt, 
and conspicuous among them was Madame 
L'Batrangc, radiant in her pride and exaltation 
at this new success. The room wus flooded with 
light, the air sweet with perfumes, wreaths of 
gorgeous flowers encircled tho pillars, and bril¬ 
liant cloths festooned the walls. It was a gor¬ 
geous, festal scene, and when, presently, the cur¬ 
tain rose and revealed a magnificently furnished 
boudoir, in which stood Christine in her royal 
robes, and bcariug bersolf so regally, tho whole 
tableau was so enchanting, that the admiration 
of the audience broke forth spontaneously, and 
cries of “Charmant! C’est belle!” resounded 
throughout the apartment. Christine advanced 
a step, und faced the assembly; instantly cvciy 
sound was bushed, and the silence, even more 
than the applause, confessed the effect which she 
had produced. 

The play eras a thrilling dramn, founded upon 
one of those episodes in the life of royalty where 
the mainspring of interest is the working of 
those feelings common to all hearts, and which 
onlv derive an additional power from the prestige 
of rank. 

With the suffering queen, maddened by wrong 
and repulsed where she should hare been cher¬ 
ished, every woman in the house could sympa¬ 
thize, from Annette d’Olivet who flirted with the 
English teacher, to the 1’rinccss Alkoff w!k> had 
that morning ported from her lord for the twen¬ 
tieth time. When in the last art, the queen, 
driven to despair, rrreoges her wrong and holds 
up in the sight of the spectators the poniard 
dripping with the biood of ber rival, the effect 
was terrible, and no word* could do justice to 
the impression produced. Could one be *o 
transformed ? W*j that Christine—that pallid 


face, those set lips, that almost demoniac nvge ? 
The audience went wild. In French fashion, 
thev gnvc themselves up to the delirium of the 
mo UK ut. Again and again Christine was called 
before the curtain to receive their delighted 
homage. Never had such amateur acting been 
known—rarely had auy such professional suc¬ 
cess been achieved. 

Among the audience there was one not a 
Frenchmun, I imagined, though he threw him¬ 
self into the enjoyment of the moment with a 
very uu-EngIi»h*Ukc abandon. A slight figure, 
dark, with a crimson flush ou his face—though 
tliat might be tho effect of excitement—soft, 
violet eyes, scintillating with light—his whole 
appearauee wn* novel and distingue. 

Who could it be ? I wa* familiar with the 
habitues of Brussels, and this was not one of 
them. He held in his hand an elegant bouquet, 
und when Christine appeared for the last time, 
the fragrant offering fell a: her feet She turned 
—1 saw her glance fall upon him—their eyes 
met—and Christine bent her head. When I 
looked at her again, the whole look of the trag¬ 
edy queen was gone, and a grace fa!, beautiful 
woman stood there, modestly blushing at her 
praises. Who could the stranger be? I turned 
to ask Lucia, but the play was over, the company 
leaving, and u dozen rude girls hud separated me 
from her. 

I tnude my way out into the open air, almost 
dazed with the excitement. I walked around the 
balcony toward die private entrance. Turning 
a corner, I suddenly came upon a trio who 
stood chatting in the moonlight. 

“ Julio 1” It was Lucia's voice, und then 
Christine’s rich tones broke in: “ Conic, Julie, 
you are not such a Goth as not to admire these 
flowers!” 

She held in her hand the very bouquet which 
I hud seen her receive with so much eiupressemrnt 
—aud here, closo by her side, stood die slight, 
elegant youth whose movements I had observed. 
Lucia put her band upon mine, mid with a 
charming, girlish hesitancy, introduced her 
cousin Theodore. 

I wus an awkward school girl, at die best, and 
my surprise only increased my discomposure; so 
as I responded shyly to his courteous remarks, I | 
did not wonder thut he censed to address me, 
and devoted himself to Lucia and Christine. 
Lucia, indeed, drew somewhat into the shade. 

It was one of her daisy ways, and I loved her 
the better for it; but in this pushing, grasping 
world, he who shoves himself foremost, gets the 
greatest share of the good things, and so in that 
epitome of the world which wo call society, the 
daisies and violets full into the background, how¬ 
ever fair and sweet they may bo, and the flaunt¬ 
ing hollyhocks and duhlios usurp the front rank. 

Christine enjoyed her triumph, and they 
chatted on about a thou Bund things which could 
not interest Lucia, but iu which Christine’s esprit 
displayed itself to tho best advantage. Theodore 
Burleigh hud come over, partly on a pleasure 
tour, partly to await Lucia's return. Arriving 
at Brussels just before tho exhibition com¬ 
menced and al ter wo were sen ted, ho could not 
gain access to Lucia, ho said, and pleased him¬ 
self with surprising her among die crowd in the 
hull. 

By-and-by I left them—and Christine followed 
me, to my surprise. Wc went up stairs, and us 
her upurtment adjoined mine, she came in and 
stood before my mirror, unloosing tho bandeaux 
of gems from her hair. 

"Julie,” she said, suddenly, “do you know 
I’ve found roy vocation ?” 

I looked np. Her eyes were glowing, and her 
color was a vivid crimson. 

“I shall go upon the stage,” sho said, 
determinedly. 

“ Why, Christine! with your aristocratic 
prejudices ?” 

“ I fling them away—no, I hoard them—I’ll 
keep them, and one day I’ll win a right to a 
place among the highest, and by my own 
genius, too. Julie, you don’t like mo—but you 
own that 1 have genius?” 

“ Yes,” I said, indiflerently. 

“ Yes, I knew it, and before to-night. I’ll use 
my power." She began to pace the room. 

“ I’ll not delve for my livelihood like a common 
person. I’ll not spend my life in teaching 
French to dullurds. You blame my ambition. 

It is my right. My mother wrote Von before 
her name. Julio, your sneer was directed 
against the truth. Isn’t poverty a curse? It 
threw us down from our rank, it sent my father 
into exile, and my mother to the grave. It has 
driven me to the stage. No matter. My fame 
shall atone. What is better than fame, fortune, 
rank, won by one’s own exertions ?” 

“ Love—goodness,” I answered. 

“ Pshaw, little I’uritun. Now don’t bore me 
with romance. I’ll betake myself to my own 
domain.” 

“ Trcs lien. Ion son-,” I returned, laughingly. 

She went away, humming tin air. 

“By the way, Julie,” she said, putting her 
head in ut the door again, “ Is Daisy engaged to 
this English knight ?” 

I knew Lucia had not told Christine, but 
something tempted me to betray the secret, nnd 
I answered shortly, " Yes.” Christine laughed 
and shut the door. It was a strange laugh. I 
sprang up and ran to her room. 

“Christine,” I burst forth, passionately, "if 
you meddle in this, may God reward you." 

“ I hope he will. One doesn't like to work for 
nothing. But don’t fret, my pious little Round- 
head. He may do as a dernier resort, not other¬ 
wise,” she said, coolly. 

I clasped my hnnd-i together in anger. But of 
what use was it? It was like the surf beating 
the everlasting rock, only to dash itself to pieces. 

I lay awake long that night. Some hours later 
Lucia came op and took her place by me. 

“ Lucia, dear!” 

“ Ye*. Julie.” 

It was d**rk, I could not see her face, hut the 
tone w*s *we« and calm, and foil ot content. 
There were love and truat and joy in ber heart, 
and I prayed God they might ever abide there. 

It was a merry pony that crossed the Channel | 
and landed on the Englbb abort* the next week. < 


| Sir William Morland was a frank. hiwpiuMe 
gentleman, proud of hi' daughter, aud valuing her 
more than anything tlw in the world. For her 
sake he gave a cordial welcome to Christine anj 
myself. 

It wa» curious to see how quickly Christine 
ingratiated herself into hi» favor, with wlut 
alacrity she resigned to him the roost comfort- 
ahle seat, with what changing affability *he 
listened to hi* often-told story of his last sucres* 
at the Derby matches, how patiently she Uiro 
lus little caprices, aud ministered to the gratifica¬ 
tion of Ills* whim*. She had the tact to coinvol 
her art, and fairly surpris'd the simple-hearted 
gentleman into a genuine liking for her. Some¬ 
time* it puzzled me to account for the coolness 
with which she treated Theodore Burleigh. Sho 
left him to amuse himself when they were alone 
together, she was always busy if he wanted her 
to sing, and Theodore wus forced to devote him¬ 
self to Lucia. Since the exhi hit ion night Chris¬ 
tine had not shown the tragic side of her clutr- 
aeter. Her role now was tliui of tho amiable, 
graceful woman, and iu that |»urt she could not 
rival Lucia. It was her genius thut had awak¬ 
ened his enthusiasm, and when she ceased to 
reveal it he was disenchanted. So for the pres¬ 
ent my fears were at rest, but I knew that Chris¬ 
tine hud tho power to re-kiudle his admiration, 
and if it suited her purjHV-e she would do so. I 
heartily wished her a thousand miles oil’, any¬ 
where that she could not interfere with Lucius 
peace. 

I knew she had some definite aim in view, and 
that her conduct was nil in acrordasue with soma 
plan; bat I was unused to coquettish arts and 
could not understand her. Afterward I under¬ 
stood her too well; but at that time 1 had only 
an indefinite, vague apprehension of something 
wrong. 

My sweet Daisy, how happy she wu* ull tho 
voyage, more gay and vivarious than was usual 
in her culm, gentle terajHintmcnt. When we 
landed at Dover, 1 thought if ever Theodore’* 
heart had wondered from her, it had returned to 
its allegiance, for his manner was now *o uni- 
I fomilr the expression of unwavering afleetiou 
thut I could not doubt his devotedness. 

It was in the full ripetress ol summer that wo 
reached Roselnnds. Everywhere, in the thick 
forests and on the open plain, in the green vales 
ami upon tho rounded hills, in orchard und gar¬ 
den, in tho blue heavens and over the crystal 
waters of tho wave the spirit of beauty ltrooded. 

It was something to dwell in the midst of so 
much loveliness, to wander in the silent forest 
shades and sit, in the soft, summer nights, in 
moonlit arbors, coming from tho quaint, formal 
old city, with vivid remembrances of its prim 
alleys, and stiff, unnatural trees, the free, unre¬ 
strained luxuriance of nature had lor us u double 
charm. Christine unfolded wonderfully. Tho 
luxury that environed her seemed her birthright. 
Sho was at home amid it all, and she drew in¬ 
spiration from tho IxJiuity about her. Her rare, 
novel loveliness canght a richer glow, her voir® 

. modulated itself to greater sweetness, Aud her 
I genius flushed out more vividly. How could I 
ever have thought her plain, I said to myself. 
The whole household noticed the chunge. 

“Christino luw grown prettier since coming 
here,” said Sir William, one morning at the 
hreukfust table. 

Wc had all risen except the baronet, and 
Christine hud gone to dress for u ride. 

“ Pretty! Do you call that preuiaess, tliat 
brilliant face, radium with soul J I don’t think 
Christine is pretty,” suid Theodore, his face 
flushing, nnd his eye kindling with spirit iw lie 
spoke. 

Lucia looked up. Tho baronet laughed, 
“Perhaps I don’t choose my words very well,” 

Ik said, good-humoredly. “She is a splendid 
girl, you wont deny. I wish we could keep her 
here.” 

I glanced at Lucia. She looked quite a* 
usual. If nnv sorrow lay waiting for her in the 
future she did not see it. No dark shadow fell 
athwart her sunny way. Christine still tarried, 
and Theodore walked the room impatiently. 
Lucia went to hasten her nnd they presently en¬ 
tered the room together. The contrast wa* 
striking. Lucia’s delicate, girlish loveliness had 
its charm, but Christine’s imperial lummy sur¬ 
prised nnd took you captive. Theodore ptit her 
in the saddle, nnd she thanked him with n gra¬ 
cious smile. 

They rode off in advance of us; all the room¬ 
ing they were alone together, and Christine’s 
color was deepened, and her eye* gleamed with 
exultation when we once more rode up to the 
steps. From that day it was clear lo me how it 
would be. Natures, impressible ns The<*dure’*, 
kindle into flame at n glnnrc, nnd no development 
of her character, no unaminl.lc thing he might 
see in her, coaid now alienate hi* affection from 
her. 

I was half wild with sorrow nnd indignation. 
What could I do ? Lorn was blind—God help 
her! Of what use would it l»c to arou.-c her 
from her trusting dream ? Theodore w.n* a] war* 
kind, and her unsuspicious temperament was con¬ 
tent. She did not see his color ri*c, hi* eye fboh 
at Christine'* coming. She did not notice the 
wavering voice, the dreamy <jni«*:ud", or the eo- 
thnsiaum which her presence could occasion. 
With her whole heart I.nria hud loved him, and 
wilh her whole heart she believed in him. Could 
I speak to Theodore, tel) him that this proud, 
arobinous woman would surely wrrek hr* hap¬ 
piness? Aa well might I attempt with roy weak 
hand to »tay the sea in its tidal flow, a* to turn 
his love away from her. Sir William ? What 
would it avail ? I would go to f hrirtifie hcrec'f, 

I said, passionately. She would ■'Dm roc, vise 
would mock roe. No matter, I would go. 

I went to ber room that night. 1.nn% *»» 
asleep, and Christine coaid not escape roe. She 
was at her writing-desk when I Tapped at the 
door, and she met roe with a guilty fere. Ht 
f e at ures hardened, however, into an exprr**ioa 
of indomitable resolution. She her 

light, carries* air. 

" Now, New England, you’re *v»me to give roe . 
a lecture, I know. Let roc introduce you to the J 
audience." And *b* loot roy hand ar.d Jed roe 
into tie floor. 

Ji 
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I drew ay hand away. “ Christine, don’t 
jest, I do want to hare eotne serious talk with 
you.'* 

" Trt* lien!' she replied, indifferently, and 
giving me a chair, she seated herself upon a low 
stool in front of it, and folded her hands in mock 
humility, “ Upon which one of my numerous 
mi.-Jernennors will it please yon to hold forth 
upon this oreasiou ?” she asked, 

“You must know', Christine, what I mean. 
Yon cannot think tfoa you are treating Lucia 
honorably—" I paused. 

A slight sneer curled her lips, and she said, 
coolly; 

“ Proceed, I am all attention.” 

Her coolness was too much to bear. “ Chris¬ 
tine,” I hurst forth, “you will break LuciaV 
heart, you know you will.” 

She laughed- “ A broken heart? I’d like to 
see one once. The British Museum would pay 
a price for it. It would he the eighth wonder of 
the world.” 

*♦ O, Christine, it is cruel of you to talk so. 
You cunnot mean it. Love is every thing to 
Lucia—she cannot live without it—and she is so 
innocent and unsuspecting, too I” 

“ It docs take the edge off one’s triumph a lit¬ 
tle, I confess,” responded Christine, quietly. 

*' I wish it were you, now. There would bo , 
so-to satisfaction in being your rival. But 
Lucia, she mig-t os well be a statue.” j 

<* Her -rust In you is all the more reason why 
vou should not wrong her,” I said, impetuously. 

“ perhaps it is. I Juivo dcvct considered the j 
mutter.” j 

•• Christine, how can you have tlw Iienrt to do j 
so i" 

“ I haven’t any heart. That’s a luxury* I enn- 
cot afford to indulge in.” 

“ You do not love Theodore, Christine?” 

“ You can’t expect me to tell you that. Why, 

I haven’t eveu told him yet,” she returned, 
maliciously. 

44 But I know* you do not love him.” 

44 You doubt my capacity, Z sec. I’m inclined 
to think yon arc right.” 

44 Christine, do you mean to marry him ? Will 
a connection with him satisfy your Ambition V* 
“Mow you are reasonable,” she said, laugh¬ 
ingly, “ I don’t mind taking you into my conli- : 
denee a little bit. I don’t know whether I shall ■ 
inurry him or not. Perhaps—why not ? He is 
rielu and of good family, though a commoner. 
On the other hand, a colossal fortune would not 
come amiss with me, and a coronet is vastly be¬ 
coming, don’t you think so ?” 

“ Then you mean to hold Mr. Burleigh in re- j 
serve, and if an earl with a greater fortune pro- , 
seats himself, you’ll play Tiicodorc false ?” j 
“Precisely. In coming to that conclusion, 
you have exhibited an acuteness quite creditable ; 
to you. Muy I ask if you’ve any further 
snowstions to make?” I 

“Mono,” I said, rising, "I only hope your 
carl will present himself forthwith.” 

u Je cuhs rmcrcie” she replied, laughing, and 
I wcn:.nw»ty. 

The next week the house was to be thronged 
with company, and I fervently hoped that there 
might he some one upon whom Christine could 
ply her arts successfully, provided it brought 
misery to no one else. In four days more a 
dor.cn trunks had been deposited in the hall, and 
lialf as many visitors ensconced in tlic guest 
chambers. On one of these days, at 6anset, a 
coach drove up with servants in livery. Chris¬ 
tine, Lucia and I were alone in the libraty. Wo 
went to the window at tlie sound of wheels. 

“ That is Lord Bacres’a livery,” exclaimed 
Lucia. 

“ Lord Lucres!” It was Christine’s voice. 
“Yes; lie is a friend of papa’s. Ho lives in 
Devonshire. O, Christine, you should see his 
house. It is a perfect gallcty of art.” 

Christine’s eyes sparkled. 44 His lordship is a 
connoisseur, then.” 

44 He’s a baclielor, too,” added Lucia, smiling, 
“ hut then he’s old and personally disagreeable to 
me." 

44 Is it die Lord Dacres who makes speeches in 
parliament ?” I asked. 

41 1 dare say, he has 4 prodigious talent,’ as 
papa says.” 

“O, L know,” cried Christine, with anima¬ 
tion. “lie is the leader of tfic opinion, and the 
must eloquent speaker on that side.” 

44 And he has a bouno in Belgravia, probably,” 

I mlded. 

“So much tlte better,” laughed Christine. 

At that instant the large bay window in tire 
•drawing-rooiu adjoining came down witha crush, 
and Lucia, springing to the door which was ajar, 
exclaimed; 

44 \Vliv. that was Theodore. Here? is 4 Maud,* 
which he has been reading, and there be is 
himself.” 

Z followed her to the window. Theodore was 
pacing across the lawn, with a quick, excited step. 
He disappeared in the shrubbery*, and Lucia 
said, musingly: 

44 What can l*e tl»c matter with him ?” 

4 ‘ Perhaps lie is going to be jealous of Lord 
Ducres.” said Christine, with a wicked smile 
playing ulwut her lips. 

IVc did not meet Theodore again till dinner 
was served. He came in then, looking pale and 
wearied, and ns I followed Lucia’s anxious gaze 
into bis face, the tears cnmc to roy eyes at the 
thought of so much unrequited devotion. 

Christine was brilliant and charming. At a 
characteristic bon p*o(, Dacres lifted his cold, pray 
eyes to tier face, he had not noticed her before, 
and something like a gleam of admiration lighted 
them up. When the gentlemen joined os in the 
drawing-room, Christine was called to the piano. 
Music was one of her gifts, and that nigh: she 
sang divinely. 

Lord Dacrcs was fascinated, and his homage 
eeemed to inspire ber, for she outshone her<lf. 
Ilis JorNlup lingered near the piano, arid when 
she he kvt her M a scat and placed himself 
at her side. Theodore gloomed in a comer, and 
Lucia tried with sweet gentleness to draw him 
out of bis moody humor. It was in vam. She 
W could net scare the cloud from his brow, and I 
saw her sweet face grow sad as she sat down 
qcictlv :doae. Bv-aud-bv Chrutinc withdrew her 


attention from Lord Dacres, and he, pereeiving 
it, politely took himself and his accomplishments 
j to another part of the saloon. I saw Christine 
glance at Theodore and I knew the magnetism 
j of that look would bring him to the vacant seat. 
It did, and with subtle art she sought to soothe 
his wounded love, and the cloud cleared away, 
his face lighted np with smiles, and Christine 
, basked in the sunshine of tender looks. Lucia 
watched them with an expression of pained per- 
| plexity. She could not make it out. 

This was the inauguration of a succession of 
like scene*. Lord Lucres was enthralled, and it 
: was evklent that a coronet would be at her dis- 
; posal. What would she do ? Could I doubt, 
after tlto revelation I hud had of her heartless* 
ness ? And how would Theodore bear it 1 
Would be return again to his love for Lucia ? 
My heart sorely misgave when I thought of his 
intense, passionate nature, and how he had con¬ 
centrated all the forces of his soul in one burn¬ 
ing love for Christine. One day—it was a soft, 
September day, when the heavens bent lovingly 
over the glorious earth, and the golden suntight 
flooded the landscape, and in all the air a serene 
peace brooded like a holy presence—on this day a 
hunting party bad been made up in the room¬ 
ing, and the gentlemen were not expected homo 
till late in the afternoon. 

When the shadows grew deep and dark under 
the oaks, Lucia proposed to me a ramble in the 
park. I demurred. Christine had been missing 
since the last hoar, and I had n vague fear that 
her absence might be in some way connected with 
Theodore. But Lucia insisted; and I could not 
find an excuse for refusing to go. We went 
along the forest paths, Lucia chatting gaily and 
breaking now and then into a song. But after a 
time she grew* more quiet, and us wo entered 
deeper into the seclusion of the forest, a sober¬ 
ness came over us, and wo u’ulkcd on in silence. 

44 Let us go to the Glen,” said Lucia, at length. 
It was a wild, romantic spot, and with it were 
associated dark legends of love and hate and re¬ 
venge. Tlie servants at the house were super¬ 
stitious in regard to it, and wondrous stories were 
afloat of strange shapes seen there in the gray of 
the morning light. Once before, Lucia und I 
had been there, and without difficulty wo found 
our way through tho maxes of the path. It was 
shut in on all sides by hills, and seldom visited on 
account of its inaccessibility. We entered the 
ravine by the usual way, and pushing aside the 
tangled boughs that overhung the path, pressed 
forward. Further on, just on the edge of a 
brook that rippled through the valley, the gray 
ruins of a rustic temple, built in the times of the 
first Morlands, offered u charming retreat. Wo 
were nenr the ruins, when Lucia, who was in ad¬ 
vance, suddenly stopped. 

44 What’s the matter?” I asked. 

She did not reply. ’With another step I gained 
her side. She was pale and trembling. 

44 Lucia.” 1 cried, alarmed. 44 what is it ?’* 

44 Hark 1” aho whispered. 

I stood still and listened. There were voices, 
the tones came distinct and clear through tho 
silence of tho forest. Lucia clenched my hand. 
Her grasp was like that of icy fingers. 

“ Hark!” she whispered again, with ashy lips. 

It was Tlicodore’s voice that I heard in pas¬ 
sionate, pleading tones. 

44 Christine, (lading, speak! You have not 
pluyed me false? Tell me that this shameful 
story is an infamous lie.” 

I put my arm around Lucia. I tried to draw 
her away—but she could not move—she was like 
one dead, only the dead arc at peace and she 
suffered. For years the look of agony which was 
On her Lure that moment haunted me in ray 
dreams. 

“ Christine,” the voice went on, 41 Christine, 

| my own beloved, God knows what I have sacri¬ 
ficed for you. Havo I not yielded up honor, 
j peace of conscience, everything for your love? 

! When my perfidy becomes known I shall be 
branded as a despicable traitor—I am one—I 
know it, but it is for your sake. Only say you 
| love me still, Christine, and I will tell Lord 
pacres holies to his face.” 

44 Lord Dacrcs has spoken the truth, Theodore.” 

Tho words were said in Christine’s own cold, 
cruel tones. 

“Christine, Christine!” he shouted, and the 
i appealing horror in his voice thrills me even 
now, “ It is false, say it is false.” 

“ It is true. I lutve promised Lord Dacrcs to 
| be his wife.” 

There was a deep groan, so full of woe and 
despair that I shuddered at the sound, and then 
I heard him say: 

44 O, God, what is left for me now ?” 

Lucia unloosed my hand. “I must go,” she 
j murmured. 

44 Stay, Lucia, stay !’* I put out my hands to 
restrain her, but in my terror I was scarcely con¬ 
scious of what she did, and she glided out from 
the shade of the bushes, and on to the grassy 
bank where Theodore stood. She went near him. 

44 Theodore, you do not love me, but I love 
| von, am! I pity you. Do not let that cruel * 0 - 
mun break vour heart. O, Theodore, for the 
I sake of what I was to you once, do not—” 

She tottered forward a step. Ho extended his 
| .inns, hut a shudder passed over her. and she 
i would have Wien but for me. 

44 Well, you will not coroe to me.” he said, 
hoarsely. 44 You are right; bat, Lucia, I did not 
mean to do you this wrong, God is my witness." 

She must have heard him, for a faint smile 
flitted over her face—she sank back— 

44 Theodore, Theodore!" I cried, in terror. 

He sprung forward, he lifted her from the 
ground, and his tears fell like rnin upon her fare. 
She opened her eyes, and that love which is 
stronger than death, was in the look she gave 
him. She half lifted herself, a fearful, wonder¬ 
ful pallor overspread her face, her eyes close! 
—»av, forevermore. Theodore held her fust for 
ouc moment, he kissed her lips and cheeks ten¬ 
derly, reverently, then be arose and turned to 
Christine. The low, calm voice in which he 
spoke was more awful than any outburst of 
passion. 

44 This, too, is your work, and mine. 'Will 
vou not have joy in it ? In your princely home 
wid it never haunt you? Will your womanly 


spirit find latisfaetioa in it ? When you stand 
liefore the altar—when you promise love and 
fealtv to Lord. Dacrcs—think of it; think of that 
poor, broken heart, think of my wronged lo»e, 
roy unutterable remorse—think of it—think of 
this, Christine!” 

He put bis hand to his bosom, a gleam of steel 
daxxled me, * sharp, quick flash blinded my 
eyes, then a crash, a horrible, stunning sound 
convulsed the air. A loud, agonized scream from 
Christine, and when the smoke cleared away, I 
taw her bending over him, and the crimson tide 
of his life was staining her white garments. 
Christine, Christine*, repentance comes too late! 
You cannot give him life again. She screamed 
and tore her hair in her ugotiy. 

“Forgive me, forgive! I loved you, Theo¬ 
dore '. Too law, forever too lute!” 

And this was Christine’s triumph. Years 
after, the gay world, which had marvelled alike 
at the rare beauty and impenetrable, cold reserve 
of Lady Dacres, read with surprise the following 
announcement in the Morning Post: 

44 We learn with deep regret that the beautiful 
and accomplished Lady Ducres has l*ecn pro¬ 
nounced by her physician, incurably insane. 
Lord Dacres has the sincerest sympathy of his 
lHernls.” 
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THE WAIF: 

— OH,— 

HARRY’S YOUxNG PROTEGE. 

BY II. N. o'lMIEN. 


It was about sunset of a summer’s day. The 
weather had been hot and sultry, and to people 
whoso business or employment was out of doors, 
it hud been extremely unpleasant. In tho glow¬ 
ing west there seemed banners of crimson fluted 
with gold flung athwart the sky; and piles of 
blue clouds, whose edges were tipped with silver, 
floated on either side. The sky seemed radiant 
with tho amber rays struggling through, with 
pencil-like fringes reaching up as if to tho gray 
beyond. 

Harry Winthrop looked with a (ruo artist's 
eye on tho glowing scene. The color deepened 
in Ins pnlo student's faco, and lighted up his 
dark thoughtful eye. Ilo loved tho beautiful— 


almost worshipped at its shrine. Ho loved to 
sco tho white “Star of Bethlehem" peering 
meekly up among its long, green leaves, with 
tho single white thread running through. Ho 
loved tho March violet, tho spring duistes; ho 
loved, too, all that is majestic and grand in na¬ 
ture, Ho lmd stood and thrilled at the mighty 
voico that overgoes up from Niagara, and fasci¬ 
nated, tried to pierce the misty veil that hides its 
depths from mortal gaze. Ilo was an orphan 
and alone in the world. Impulsive, impetuous, 
wat'm-honrted, he possessed true principles and 
a strong sense of tho right. Ilo was a college 
student, enjoying a summer vacation in his own 
peculiar manner. lie was making a tour of tho 
State of Connecticut, accompanied only by hie 
good horse Selim, on whoso back ho now Bat 
watching tho clouds. 

Looking earnestly ho fell into a reverie, and 
heeded not tho pawing of his impatient steed. 
But suddenly the reverie was broken, and ho 
looked up hastily and glanced around, og hear¬ 
ing n succession of childish screams. A little 
house of wood-color, which he hud been too ab¬ 
sorbed to notice, stood on tho right-hand sido of 
tho road. The screams, which eamo louder and 
faster, impelled him to spring from his horse, 
hastily slip tho reins around a gate-post, and 
enter. 

Tho front portion, as in most fnrm-houses, was 
closed tightly with green paper curtains, closely 
drawn. Ilo took the foot path, and with a few 
quick steps, found himself at the kitchen-door. 
The sight that met his eyes made the indignant 
blood boil in Ins veins. A woman (could she 
bo a woman ?). with n coarse, red face, flushed 
with angry passions, held in her uplifted hand a 
largo hii kory stick, and close grasped in her other 
hand was a mass of tangled curls, belonging to 
a trembling, cowering child of perhaps eleven 
years. 

On seeing the stranger, tho woman's hand re¬ 
laxed, and with a quick bound tho child sprang 
to his side and clasped his kneo, looking up im¬ 
ploringly in tho faco bent towards her. 

“ Go out and finish picking chips now, you 
miserable child ! I’ll finish settling with you to¬ 
night," exclaimed the woman, angrily giving her 
frowsy hair a backward push. 

Evidently rejoiced to defer tho punishment a 
j few hours, tho child went sobbing into the yard. 

“Is she your daughter 1" inquired Harry, 
somewhat embarrassed. 

“ 1 should hope not—such a lnzy, shiftless 
thing ! Hero I set her to picking up chips, and 
the first thing I knew, she came up the lane with 
her arms full of mcUder weeds. No, thunk for- 
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tune, sho’s nono o* mine.” And the woman 
gave an impatient twitch to her slcovo, which was 
rolled above her brawny elbow, 

“ Who then is sho?” asked Hurry, sternly. 

“ Well, I don’t 6eo as it concerns you to know. 
I’d like to git rid of tbo lazy thing any way.” 
The woman commenced a vigorous sweeping. 

" Why do you keep her, il you don’t want Iter ’ 
Would it not ho better to give her nwny, or send 
her to the alms-house ?” 

“ Law, sir, I wouldn’t dare to. Tho neighbors 
would make a fuss. She was my husband’s 
child, by bis first wife—a terrible shiftless critter 
by all accounts j but John sot the'world by her. 
The young un takc3 after the mother. When 
John died he gin mo tho farm, and I was to per* 
vide for the girl. I’ve two young tins of my own 
to take cave on, and if folks wouldn’t talk so, I’d 
put her in tho poor-house.” 

Horry gave way to a generous impulse, 

« Hivc Her to mo, if she will go,” bo exclaimed. 
« I will send her to school and educate her as my 
own sister. Aro you willing ?” 

The woman looked suspiciously at him, then 
hesitated. 

“ She shall bo well taken care of,” remarked 
Harry, noticing her hesitation. 

“ And brung up right ?” asked tbo woman, 
leaning on her broom. 

“I pledge you my honor.” Harry’s face 
flushed. 

“And I wont have to spend nothin’ oil her?” 

“ No, you shall bo relieved of all expenses. I 
am rich, and can do as I please.” 

« Well, if she is willing you can have Iter, hut 
her services will bo a loss to me. Here,” she 
exclaimed, as the child entered with a full bas¬ 
ket, “ do you want to go away with this gentle¬ 
man, Molly 1” 

The child’s eyes absolutely flashed with delight. 

“ May I go, sir ? Will you take mo ?” she ex¬ 
claimed, almost incredulously. 

<« Yes—if you will go with me, and bo my 
little sister,” ho answered, kindly. 

The child caught up her sun-bonnet and has¬ 
tened to the door. 

Can’t you kiss mo good-by, Moll ? I would 
not let the girl go, if it wasn’t goin’ to be such a 
good thing for ber. But it will bo deprivin’ me 
of her services, and I’m none too well oil'.” 

Hurry laid a gold englo on the table, which 
tho woman saw with ill-eonecaled delight. She 
accompanied them to the goto, and assisted tho 
child, who was very small of her age, to her scat 
in front of her young protector. 

« Good-bv, Molly, and if good luck comes to 
you, don’t forget your friends. ’ 


In any person, however bad, we aro told, there 
is at least one germ of good. In Mrs. Crown, 
Molly’s stepmother, it was her love for her own 
children. It was her passion—no work, no 
hardship was too hard for her to endure for them. 

As they rode along slowly, tho child’s head 
rested trustingly on Harry’s breast. He began to 
have a delightful feeling, thinking how pleasant 
it was to have come ono to protect and watch 
over. Looking down on tho bare neck and arms, 
which wero covered with stripes and wales, a 
sense of pity and indignation mingled in his 
breast. 

“ What is your name, my child ?” 

“Faith Crown. My mother calls mo Molly,” 
said the child, looking up. 

“ How old are you ?” 

“ Most eleven, sir.” 

“ Have you been to school much. Faith ?” 

“ Not much, sir. But I’m a good scholar. I 
can spell lots, and rend in tho Third Header. 
I know ’rithmetie, too.” 

Harry was amused. 

“ How much do you know of arithmetic ?” 

“ I can add and multiply, and lots more. I 
never studied nothin’ besides.” 

Harry mused a few moments, while tho child 
was silent with a full heart, because of his kind 
words. Foor little ono! sho was unused to such, 
and tho tears filled her eyes. 

“ There, you can most see tho village, mister,” 
said littlo Molly, anxious to entertain him. 

“ Look up, Faith, whilo I talk to you. Your 
name, henceforth, shall bo called Faith Winthrop. 
I)o you understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir. What is your name?” sho asked, 
timidly. 

“ Harry Winthrop. You may call me brother 
—no,” he said, his fastidious nature revolting 
from too close intimacy and too great familiarity 
with such a sun-burned littlo thing—“ no, call 
me unde—Undo Harry.” 

A stop of three days at tho village hotel re¬ 
cruited nil Harry’s energies, and at tho same time 
put Faith’s wardrobe in good condition, for Har¬ 
ry engaged a competent dressmaker to clothe tho 
child neatly and tastefully. When dressed, she 
was quite presentable. Her - slender littlo 
figure in white muslin, tied with a pink sash-rib¬ 
bon, looked very dilferent from tbo ill-clad, 
wretched-looking farmer’s daughter. Her hair 
was combed and hung in soft, silky curls; ber 
little sun burned face bad had the tears and dust 
washed away, and revealed a patient, subdued ex¬ 
pression, with a fearful glance in the eye, and a 
quivering lip. Yet tho faco wore an innocent, 
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artless look, full of childish purity, and that 
pleased her young protector. 

Since taking her, Hurry Winthrop had once 
or twice called himself “ a foolish hoy," and 
wondered what his city friends would think of 
his adopted niece. But lie had no one to love, no 
one to whom he was nil tho world. lie felt that 
I’roviricnco had given him this little waif, ami he 
resolved to train her for a useful life. What her 
future would he he did not pause to think. Her 
quaint manners, her odd, intelligent little speech¬ 
es, decided him to educate her. Still lie realized 
that his was an awkward situation—he, a college 
youth of twenty-one, solo and only guardian to 
o little child, ten years his junior. 

He took her to tho city in which his college 
was located, and placed her at a fashionable sem¬ 
inary, under the charge of an accomplished pre¬ 
ceptress. His little protege filled many a thought, 
and many were tho plans he formed for her ben¬ 
efit. Although absorbed in study, and deter¬ 
mined to bo the first man in his class, and nutko 
his fellow-collegians recognize in him talent, and 
perhaps genius, he still found time to call on his 
little “ Daisy," as he loved to call her, twice 
every week, Faith .regarded him ns n superior 
being, ami loved him with a wild intensity, whose 
depths could not be sounded. Every kind word, 
all his Jit tie gifts, his brotherly counsel nmj ca¬ 
resses were treasured by tho child, and served to 
brighten and strengthen tho chain which united 
them. And her helplessness, her reverence for 
him, her innocence and purity, made him love 
her ns if she had been his sister, and lie sometimes 
felt inferior to her in the lore of angels. By tho 
end of the veur, her brusquene and country awk¬ 
wardness were partially dissipated. She had 
lost somewhat of her too great timidity, and be¬ 
gan to show a thirst for knowledge. 

Harry Winthrop’s studies were finished. IIo 
had delivered the valedictory amidst marked ap¬ 
plause. He had won high honors, ami he had 
now the world before him. The dream of his 
life had been to travel, and now he was deter¬ 
mined to sec his dream fulfilled. No longer 
should it he a dim, misty vision, but a sweet 
reality. And so, bidding adieu to Faith and his 
other friends, he went to Germany to study. 


Five years had passed over the hills and valleys 
of life, and Harry Winthrop, a bronzed and 
bearded man, with foreign air, strode again his 
native shore. Since he lmd left his ahmt muter, 
the suns of many different lands and climes had 
kissed his once pale cheek, and ho had looked on 
ruins and stately edifices, and had learned to 
think. In rambling over tho old world he had 


first learned man’s power and might, and his 
weakness and insignificance. Ho went a light¬ 
hearted student; he returned a grave, thoughtful, 
dignified man ; a man who felt tho importance 
of life* who realized his own native powers, and 
who was a man among men. 

It was a Juno afternoon when he strolled up 
tho seminary walk, and entered the chapel where 
hundreds were congregated. It was the last day 
of examination, and the young graduates were 
to read their essays before a criticizing audience. 
On tho platform, but fur back, were rows of seats, 
and eagerly did Harry scan each face to find his 
country blossom. Curly heads and dark eyes, 
sunny tresses and azure orbs—from all these how 
could he choose his Daisy ? He knew it was her 
graduation day, and he resolved to watch tho 
young girls, feeling convinced he would know 
Faith in a moment. A tall, stately girl, with 
ruv$n hair and splendid oriental eyes, read her 
essay first. That could not be Faith. Next 
came a proud, haughty being, with a cold, re¬ 
served air. Then half a dozen passable-looking 
girls, by no means brilliant, but doubtless pos¬ 
sessed of those qualities which make home happy. 
Mr. Winthrop immediately decided that Faith 
was not among them. Then, with a blundering 
air, came a short, plump girl, evidently the fight 
of some farm-house—with nulmru hair, blue 
eyes, n good-natured expression, but plain- 
featured, with a universal awkwardness. Slio 
shrank from rending her composition, looking 
around fearfully, tho paper trembling in her 
hand, and a blush suffusing the healthy cheek. 

That was Faith—so Harry decided. lie did 
not doubt ho was right, and he began to congrat¬ 
ulate himself on the kind impulse which had led 
to her education, though no talent and but little 
close application to study could bo perceived in 
her effusion. Ho was scarcely satisfied with her 
progress, hut he determined she should study at 
home—for Harry owned an elegantly furnished 
mansion in his native city, which was now ready 
for the reception of himself and protege. 

The young lady whoso turn came next, ad¬ 
vanced with graceful self-possession, which Hairy 
scarcely noticed, so busily was he thinking of the 
I brown, plump country girl. Bm his attention 
I was drawn to her well-turned sentences, tho close 
thought, the nico distinctions, tho evident love 
for the beautiful, tho truo talent displayed, and 
so well jileased was he, that he turned his atten¬ 
tion to its author. She was of medium height, 
slender and graceful. Her hair was of a rich, 
sunny brown, mid tier eyes dark gray. IIo could 
only see the color for a moment, then the long 
lashes swept her cheek. He was struck by tho 
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iunocencc nnd purity of the pnlo, earnest fnco. 
lie looked at her, watched her movements, for¬ 
getting nit else, nnd then ho began to wish that 
Faith's school-days were not yet ended; ho 
wished to leave her at tho seminary. She needed 
further instruction, for tier composition showed 
ignorance and a lack of reflection. Ho began 
to think ho should hato to see her about his beau¬ 
tiful home, after seeing this girl, who, though sho 
was not strictly beautiful, possessed a glorious 
soul. Tho country girl was so material besido 
this earnest young enthusiast. 

Somewhat out of. humor, ho left tho lmll nnd 
found his way to the seminary parlor. Kinging 
tho hell, ho desired to see Mis3 Faith Wiuthrop 
ns soon as tho services were concluded, and then 
ho gave himself up to thought, lie heard tho 
rush of departing fools top?, nnd he carelessly 
twirled the leaves of a crimson and gold album, 
ns he heard light, approaching footsteps. Ilcft id 
not look up until ho felt a pair of arms thrown 
around his neck, nnd a soft cheek pressed to his, 
and a sweet voice say, “Dear Uncle Harry 1“ 

Somewhat offended at this display from a 
bread-and-butter school-girl, ho gently unwound 
the clinging arms and looked—not into the fueo 
ho expected, hut the pule, earnest one he had 
seen with a little heart-fluttering. 

“ Is it possihlo that this is my Daisy V* ho 
asked, almost incredulous, seating her by himself 
on a sofa. 

“ Quite possible, dear Undo Horry," she an¬ 
swered, blushing. “ I had almost given up your 
coming. You kuosv you wrote me you would ho 
hero a week ago.” 

Hurry did not think it worth white to inform 
her that the week had been spent in bis city homo, 
he, tho while, chafing that his peculiar habits 
must be infringed upon by a romping gill. Nei¬ 
ther did lie consider it worth his while to tell her 
how he had dreaded coming for her, and blamed 
once or twice his “ boyish folly " in removing her 
from her native sphere. Ho was angry at him¬ 
self now. 

Faith told him about her school-life, nnd said 
that her kind preceptress had offered her a sit¬ 
uation as teacher, if sho desired it, and sho 
thought sho would like to accept it. Sir. Win- 
throp quickly vetoed such on arrangement, by 
virtue of his authority, and Faith was not sorry. 
The next morning they were settled in their 
city home. -- 

Mr. Wiuthrop had an excellent housekeeper, 
but conceiving it to he improper, in tho eyes of 
the world, for his adopted niece to have no lndy- 
compatiion, he said to her, a week after their 
arrival at their homo: 


“Now, Daisy, haven't you somo school-girl 
friend you would liko to invito to spend a year 
with you 1 You will bo lonely oftentimes with 
only an old bachelor uncle, who must give half 
j his time to his literary labors. You might invite 
I two friends, Daisy, and then you shall enjoy your¬ 
selves in society." 

Faith was not fond of gay society, but finding 
her guardian really in earnest, sho wrote to two 
of her school-friends, nnd her invitations were 
speedily accepted. Mr. Wiuthrop had expected 
to endure a perpetual martyrdom after the arrival 
of the young ladies, and had resolved to hear it 
as best bo might. Hut, greatly to his surprise, 
his study was never molested, the library was kept 
in order, and his literary labors were undisturbed 
i by sounds of laughter and revelry, though the 
hulls, tho parlors, the drawing-room, nnd the 
young Indies' apartments echoed musical laugh¬ 
ter and gay young voices. 

The two guests of Faith Winthrop were very 
unlike. Bessie Randolph was a bright little 
Southorn beauty, possessed of a fortune. Sho 
I was an orphan, and had been a parlor-boarder 
| at tho seminary. Sho was a wilful, capricious, 
restless, little beauty, nnd she loved Faith de¬ 
votedly, ns much as she could and not disregard 
the claims of a college youth, with whom sho be¬ 
came acquainted while at school. 

Adolo Viuic was a tall, slender girl, with pnlo 
yellow hair—you could scarce call it golden— 
light blue eyes and fair complexion. She was 
tho second daughter of a family of seven chil¬ 
dren. Her mother was dead, nnd her sister 
Charlotte took n mother’s place with the wild, 
unruly hoys, nnd tho two girls, Adclc and Er- 
muncc. Her supervision was especially distaste¬ 
ful to the proud Adele. Their father's income 
was small, and when the invitation to Adele ar¬ 
rived, tho girl's heart gnvo n glad throb, ami sho 
inwardly resolved though she went away from 
home in a style displeasing to her tastes, sho 
would return-the betrothed bride of a lich man. 
Faith had heard Adele say that sho was unhap¬ 
py at home, and her kind heart, rather tlum any 
affection, prompted the invitation. Adele was 
unscrupulous as to what means sho employed to 
giiiu the end for which sho sighed, and she had 
not been in the house two days, ere she was de¬ 
termined to become mistress of it, ami tho wife 
of the grave, dignified man who owned if. lie 
was wealthy, and a fit target for her arrows. 

With winning grace she tried to induce him to 
join their social circle, and enjoy their music: and 
gay elmts. He complied so far as to introduce a 
number of fiiemls to them, nnd to give .them n 
grand party. Then ho became more than ever 
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studious ami taciturn. Sighing, Faith thought 
of tlmt first week at home—its quiet tete-a-tete3 
ami morning walks; the music, in which his 
deep, rich voice joined hers, and tho pleasant 
readings aloud of new books. 

Siio was half buried among tho cushions of a 
huge casy-cluiir, in her own sitting-room, and Iter 
friends were with her. Carrie was embroidering 
a pin-cushion, and Adelo was busy with canvass 
and worsteds. 

“ Faith, dear,” exclaimed Carrie, “ your cush¬ 
ion progresses beautifully, I wonder for whom 
Adele is making those slippers ? Do tell us, 
Adelo,” she said, turning to Miss Vane. 

“ You shall know sometime, but I shall only 
tell you now tlmt I shall give them to my lover.” 

M Your lover! Not here a fortnight, and yet 
you have a lover V* cried Bessie, in astonishment. 

A peculiar smile wreathed Adelo Vane's lips, 
but she answered not. 

Though very different, tho three girls were each 
possessed of a 6lmro of youthful beauty. If one 
were to compare them to stones, you would say 
that Adele was a diamond; brilliant, though 
neither beautiful nor witty enough to merit the 
simile, hut she was showy. You would call 
Besrio Humlolplt a ruby, bright and sparkling. 
Faith Wimhrop would remind you of a pearl— 
a pure human pearl was she. In society they all 
attracted admiration, and so were soon absorbed 
in tho whirl of fashionable life. Many ladies 
offered to play chaperons to tho three belles, and 
thus Mr. Wimhrop was rescued from attending 
them, save at his own pleasure. 

One morning ho accompanied them to a largo 
party given by one of liis lady-friends. He hud 
meant to enter tho room with Faith, but in away 
unaccountable to himself, lie found Miss Vane 
leaning on his arm, and Faith was with a very 
fine-looking gentleman, who seemed nhsorhed 
in her remarks. Bessie was with a fop, whose 
forked moustache had evidently received more 
cultivation than his brains. He was disappoint¬ 
ed; and still more, that ho found no opportunity 
to speak to her. She was all the time surround¬ 
ed, and he longed to hear the animated tones; 
hut Miss Vane, too, was tho centre of a delight¬ 
ful coterie, and she still was leaning on his arm. 
After that evening Mr. Winthrop’s studious 
habits were confirmed, and the girls soon found 
tlmt all entreaties for him to indulge in society 
were met by a smile, or perhaps a sarcastic 
speech. Bessie did not mind this, but tho others 
did, Adelo, because it tended to discourage her 
plans, and Faith because she saw so littlo of him, 
except at table. TJioy were all sitting in tho 
parlor otieovening, whoa visitors were announced. 


“ Mr. Hastings,” whispered Adele to Faith, in 
a tono intended for Mr. Winthrop'sear. “ Why, 
Faith, you haven't seen him sinco last eve¬ 
ning at tho opera. He finds in you his beau 
ideal, I heard him say. There ho comes.” And 
sho turned to greet the gentleman with a smile. 

A blush mantled Faith's face, ns Mr. Win- 
throp gazed scarchingly at her, and he too 
turned to Ins visitors with a pale face nml white 
lips. Ho watched their manners to each other, 
and became convinced that Mr. Hastings loved 
his ward. The blush he considered proof posi¬ 
tive that that love was returned. 

Adelo was carrying on a gay conversation with 
tho fop who had played tho gallant to Bessie, and 
during the conversation, she made many allusions 
to u (ho family mansion,” tho avenue leading to 
the house, “the plate” and tho jewelry she had 
inherited. Mr. Trenton, believing her rich, be¬ 
gan to pay her exclusive attention. Adele had 
heard he was rich, and so encouraged him, be¬ 
lieving it better to have “ two strings to her how.” 
How would tho aristocratic Mr. Trenton havo 
rated himself lmd ho known “ the family man¬ 
sion” was a two-story cottage, “ the avenue,” a 
stone footpath, “ the plate,” a dozen silver spoons 
and forks, the “ inherited jewelry,” « watch and 
chain left her by her mother 1 His prolific fancy 
conjured up a magnificent structure of huge di¬ 
mensions, with a lawn, a park, a carringe-drivo; 
a table laden with all the delicacies of the season, 
and Adelo herself tho fair queen of all; the idol 
of her father, with a necklace of diamonds 
around her throat, a tinro-on her head, bracelets 
on her arms, and a general profusion and display 
of miscellaneous gems. Tho pictures surely 
were very unlike. Adelo did not mention her 
brothers and sisters, but left him to conclude sho 
was the sole heiress. But if ho had known that 
Mr. Vane was on honest, intelligent shoemaker,‘ 
in tolerably good business for tho small place, he 
would have returned to Bessie, whoso lack of 
pretension and boasting had made him think her 
poor. 

Bessie, Faith and Mr. Hastings enjoyed them¬ 
selves in conversation, and did not heed tho filia¬ 
tion going on in tho bay window. When tho 
guests had departed, tho girls sat in tho drawing¬ 
room, nml criticised tho gentlemen, while Faith 
performed tho part of listener. Adele Vatic had 
been saying that Mr. Hastings was conceited, 
and thought himself superior to most men. To 
this Faith answered, for sho always spoke in be¬ 
half of tho absent, if there was occasion for 
defence. 

" Adole, I am suro Mr. Hastings is superior to 
most men; and is it not natural that ho who 
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knows'tho ]tower of In’s own mind, should feel it 
too? He is superior, but not conceited, Adelc. 
If you knew him better, you would not say that. 
Of nil the gentlemen who arc attentive to us, ho 
is tho most of a gentleman, in my opinion.” 

“ Mine, also,” chimed in Bessie. 

“ I am glad to see that you entertain such a 
high opinion of him, for he considers you an 
angel,” remarked Adelc, carelessly. 

faith blushed. 

" I am glad yon appreciate him. Faith,” said 
the kind voice of her guardian, at her side. 

" Uncle Harry, when did you enter the room ?” 
exclaimed the youi'ig girl, in astonishment. 

” I have been here sinco you began talking of 
Mr. Hastings ; I did not suppose the conversa¬ 
tion private, or I should have spoken beforo.” 

IIo seated himself on a sofa near Adelc. 
Faith turned her attention to Bessie, and in a 
moment, arm-in-arm, the two retired totheirown 
apartments, leaving Mr. Winthrop and Adelc 
together. 


Nearly six months had passed away, and Adelc 
Vane's object was not accomplished. Mr. Win- 
throp had not proposed for her hand,and she de¬ 
termined to adopt some deeisivo measure. Tho 
foppish Mr. Trenton still hovered in her foot¬ 
steps, still considered her “ divinely charming, 
'poti ho»nn r .” He would long ago have pro¬ 
posed for her hand, but Iter conduct was variable 
-—sometimes encouraging, sometimes repellant, 
just as her hopes or fears concerning Mr. Win- 
throp predominated. Then Mr. Trenton put on 
“ property airs,” and vowed revengo when the 
fortune and its fair, imagined possessor should bo 
all his.own. 

Bright, sunbeam Bessie Bnndolph made tnnsio 
throughout tho whole house, and her picscnco 
consoled Faith for the unpleasant addition to 
their society in Adclo Vuno. Faith’s pure 
mind each day found something to regret in 
Adelo, hut she nover spoke of it. 

It was the week before Christmas, and the ser¬ 
vants were busy preparing dainties. Faith had 
no more to do with the kitchen than her guests, 
but she loved to concoct somo favorite dish for 
her guardian, and her presence was always hailed 
with delight hy tho housekeeper and her assis¬ 
tants. Adelo Vane was very shrewd, and had 
discovered that it w’as Faith who prevented her 
becoming mistress of Winthrop house. Sho 
saw that as man seldom loves, Mr. Winthrop 
loved Faith, and that ho thought himself dis¬ 
liked hy her. Tins latter idea she wished to 
strengthen, and on every occasion sho contrived 
to join Mr. Hastings’s namo to Faith's. Faith 


had told tho girls tho circumstances of her real 
lifo, and that 6he had no claim on her kiml 
guardian. 

One afternoon, tho week before Christmas, 
Faith sat in tho library alone. Sho had been 
reading the poem " Chitdo Harold,” and uncon¬ 
sciously sho repented : 

, “The day drags through, tho’ storms keep out the son, 
j And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.” 

Site looked out of tho window’, trying to re- 
call the picture she had read. It was a cold, 
sleety day ; tho wind blew’, and out of doors the 
gray line made it seem peculiarly nnplensant to 
one who sat ns did Faith, surrounded by books, 
pictures, and elegant statues. It was it cheerless 
day, mid sometimes a soft, Blow, drizzling rain 
pattered against the windows, and olisentjd the 
next houses, and even tho leaden-lined sky. Her 
thoughts took their tone from the w'enthcr. She 
remembered her sad childhood, and in thankful¬ 
ness she lifted her eyes, ns if trying to pierco 
through tho misty min, up to where the rain 
never falls, and all is sunlight, radiant, beautiful. 
She looked hack through the aisles where her feet 
had wandered j sho saw the shadows and sun¬ 
shine that God had given her, and sho saw the 
flowers ns well as the storms. She looked to the 
future. The shadows were thick in the large, 
dim library, as sho asked herself, " What shall 
fie my future ? Bailey Bays: 

* The heart U Its own Fate. Passion is destiny.’ 

What shall mine be 1 I am not fulfilling tho end 
for which I was created, idling on silken cushions, 
and with no thought for the higlier things of life. 
I want intensity, depth, individuality to tills lifo 
of mine. To live, not to exist; to strive, to 
battle, to compicr. I mn not satisfied with my 
life,” she exclaimed, her face glowing, the color 
coming and going. 

"Miss Faith,” said tho housekeeper, entering 
after n preliminary rap at tho door, “ thero is a 
poor boy in tho kitchen, begging for cold victuals 
and old clothes. Have yon any old dresses, or 
anything for his mother, ma'am ?” 

“I will go and sco him, Airs. Williams,” said 
tho young girl, rising and accompanying her. 

A little boy with ragged clothes and tattered 
hat, and shoes witli plenty of holes for ventila¬ 
tion, unkempt hair and hone3t, clean little faco, 
stood near tho door, with basket in hand, A few 
questions from Faith drew out a story, touching, 
mid artlessly told. Tho mother was sick, tho 
father was drunk, the baby worried with teething, 
am! tho childron were too small to work. Bid¬ 
ding tho boy sit down, Faith filled the basket 
with bread and cakes, adding so mo dainties and 
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vino for tho sick woman. Tho hoy's eyes spark¬ 
led with delight, as ho lifted his tattered cap, and 
exclaimed: “ God bless ye, ma’am 1” 

In answer to a few questions more, ho told tier 
ho was Johnny O'Flynn, and lived about half a 
mile away. 

« Wait till I come back, Johnny,” said Faith. 

She entered tho drawing-room and told tho 
touching story to her guests. With characteris¬ 
tic generosity, Bessie half-emptied her purse in 
Faith’s lap, hut Adclo said sho did not like to 
encourage beggars. 

Faith’s pretty blue silk dress was soon ex¬ 
changed for n quiet gray merino, and with hood 
and cloak she soon returned to the parlor. Bessie 
and Adele both declined accompanying her, and 
with one hand on tho basket-handle, helping 
Johnny, and a small bundle in tho other hand, 
Faith came up from the basement, passing the 
drawing-room window, unheeding the laughter 
of the two girls. 

Half an hour passed dully enough to th$ two 
young ladies. Bcssio reclined on the sofa, and 
Adele sat in the window.’ Mr. Winthrop entered 
with his favorite lie view. 

° Mr. Winthrop, you should have been hero a 
few minutes ago,” smiled Adcic. 

“ Why so ? Where is Faith ?” ho asked, now 
noting her absence. 

" She’s been hidden somewhere nil day, until 
a while ago she entered to beg for a poor little fel¬ 
low, who had all tho troubles of Job,” said Bessie. 

“ And a few minutes after, we saw her facing 
the wind, helping an Irish boy carry potatoes, or 
some such thing,” continued Adele, adding: " I 
cannot see how a person with any delicacy could 
do 60 —making herself a sport to tho gentlemen 
who see her.” Mr. Winthrop looked grave. 

" Faith out in this storm—sho is a noble girl!” 

Meanwhile Faith was rocking a baby in her 
arms and soothing it to sleep. Tho mother, too, 
was sleeping, and at a table near w’cre lmlf-it-doz- 
en children eating heartily. The mother slept 
for hours, and woko refreshed, to find the stran¬ 
ger lady still holding tho baby and reading aloud 
from the Book of hooks to the children, and to 
a dirty-looking man with a pipo in his mouth, 
whom tho children called " father.” 

Tho rain grew heavier, and it was almost dark, 
so Faith left them, promising in answer to Mr. 
O’Flytm’s uncouth, though well-meant invitation, 
and his wife’s moro urgent one, to come again 
soon. Johnny walked home with her. lie was 
only ten years old, and his warm, Irish imagina¬ 
tion was enkindled by tho sight of her pale, inno¬ 
cent face, and with boyish ardor ho began to lovo 
tho gentle girl. 


Arrived at homo, Faith wenttoher own room, 
and was 60 on clad in dry clothing. Mr. Win- 
tbrop, unaware of her return, admiring her self- 
denial, was pacing tho library with firm, quick 
tread, pnle face and uneasy air. Sometimes ho 
paused to listen if ho might hear her footstep. 
Ho had questioned the housekeeper, but she did 
not know in what direction tho boy lived. Tho 
servant had lighted tho pendant lamps in tho li¬ 
brary ; tho evening meal had been eaten without 
their kind host, who still walked, head bent for¬ 
ward, hands clasped behind him, to and fro across 
the library, crushing the gorgeous velvet tlowers 
under Ms heavy trend. His noblo face was 
shrouded in gloom, his lips were compressed. 

Suddenly his heart buttered ; lie heard a light 
footstep that he knew. Not caring to betray his 
emotion, ho stepped into a niche, in the shadow of 
a full length statue of Minerva. Faith entered, 
smiling sadly; ho noticed it with a pang at the 
heart, llobed in a soft gray silk, which well suited 
her dovelike beauty, Faith stole to the window 
ami pressed her cheek to tho glass. There had 
been a coldness in Mr. Wiuthrop’s manner to her 
for weeks, and sho could not tell why. Think¬ 
ing thus, tho tears blinded her eyes. She deter¬ 
mined to go back to the seminary and become a 
teacher—with a low, gasping sob, ns she resolved 
on that step, Mr. Winthrop came forward. 

“ Faith, you should not have been so carried 
away by such a benevolent impulse, as to go out 
in such a rain,” lie said, reproachfully. 

“ Hut, Uncle Harry, 1 think I did some good,” 
answered Faith, meekly. 

“ I don’t doubt it, Faith, hut you must have 
regard for your own health, I wish to talk to 
you. I received to-day from Ralph Hastings an 
offer for your hand. I believe he had your heart 
long ago. I need not tel! you, Faith, that he is 
wealthy, talented, good ami noble, for your heart 
will tell you tho last, ami I know you too well to 
suppose wealth would influence your decision. 
I promised to talk with you, and 1 told Mr. Has¬ 
tings to call this evening for his answer. You 
will sec him in an hour, Faith.” Mr. Winthrop’s 
tone was cold, hard ami reserved. 

Adele Vane had been insinuating that Faith 
loved Mr, Hastings, and that her health was in¬ 
jured by letting “ concealment, like a worm i’ 
tho bud,” etc. Mr. Winthrop had remembered 
that Faith’s form had grown slighter, her face 
whiter and purer, her eyes sliming with a light 
which had nothing earthly in it, but a radiance 
Which perchance was a foreshadowing of the 
glory of tho beyond. Ho had noticed, too, the 
wistful quiver of tho little mouth and its thin lips, 
and hnd sighed as he saw the transparent hands 
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and tho puro forehead, through which tho blue 
veins showed eo plainly. Ho had thought from 
Adcle’s words, that tins was owing to her lovo 
for Mr. Hustings, and tlio uncertainty os to that 
gentleman's feelings for her. 

"Faith," he continued, “Mr. Hastings will be 
hero soon, and I will leave you to think tho mat¬ 
ter over seriously, though of course there can be 
hut one answer." Ho turned to leave tho 
apartment. 

“Stay, dear Uncle Harry," exclaimed Faith, 
with an etVort; “ will you not give him my an- 
ower. A spasm convulsed her guardian’s face, 
as ho answered, in'a stratigo tono : 

“ You know not what you ask.” Then ho 
rapidly paced tho apartment several times—then 
stood beforo her. “ I will tell him, Faith, that 
you accept him. Will yon see him this evening ?” 

“No, sir; and I hope you will not tell him 
that I accept him either. Please decline his offer 
in my name, sir." 

“ Faith, are you insane? Will you do violence 
to your own heart? Will you voluntarily dark¬ 
en your own life ?” asked her guardian, with a 
strange mixture of wonder and misery in Ills tone, 

“ X do not lovo him, Uncle Harry,” said Faith, 
gently. 

“ Not love him I Is it possible?” 

“ Quite possible, Undo Harry.” 

“ Don’t call me ‘ Uncle Harry ’ again, Faith. 
I—but I hear Hastings’s step in tho hall. Come 
down to the library in an hour, Faith. I wish 
to talk with you.” 

Faith flow silently and unobserved to her own 
apartment. An hour had passed when her gen¬ 
tle face appeared at the library door, but it 
blanched to a death pallor, when looking in, she 
saw her guardian sitting on a cosy sofa, mid at 
his side sat Adelc Vane. Mr. Winthrop’s feet 
were ensconced within the canvass slippers Adeio 
hud embroidered. lie was listening intcutly to 
her words, 

“ Alt 1” thought Faith, " he wished to tell me 
how he loved Adele Vane.” And she stole hack 
again to her own room. 

The rain pattered against tho windows, the 
wind shook the blinds and shutters, and Faith 
looked out until tho city clocks struck twelve. 
Restless, she knew not why, she lighted a small 
hand-lamp and stole down to tho library, in 
search of an odd, antiquated book, which she had 
seen on a certain shelf, in the further corner. It 
was a book of magic and sorcery, such a ono as 
to frighten such a timid dovo as Faith was, but 
she wanted something oxciting, something to 
subdue her restlessness. She stood with tho 
lamp in her hand, when tho door again opened, 


and Mr. Winthrop entered. Faith Btartcd, 
as did ho, in Burpriso that it was no burglar, as 
ho supposed. 

“ I was restless, and camo hero for a book,” 
said Faith, in reply to his questioning glance. 

“ Why didn’t you keep your appointment with 
me to-night, Faith?” 

“ You were too busily occupied to see mo, Mr. 
Winthrop. I came, but did not wish to inter¬ 
rupt you.” 

“ Interrupt mo ! 0,1 understand, it was when 
Adeio was in here. Tell mo now, Faith, why 
you rejected Mr. Hastings.” His tone was eager. 

“Uecauso I did not love him enough to bo his 
wife,” answered Faith, coldly, turning to go. 

“ Wait a moment, Daisy. 1 lmvo been trying 
to think if this bo a coquettish whim.” Ilia 
keen eyes searched her face. 

“ No, sir, it is no whim. Perhaps, Mr. Win¬ 
throp, as I havo few chances to speak to you 
alone, I had better now say that I wish to return 
to the scimimry as teacher. I think I had better 
go next week. Good night, sir.” 

In perfect astonishment her guardian looked 
at her. 

“ Will you not stay, Faith ?” 

“ I cannot, sir—I ought not,” she cried, gently. 

“ You must. Faith—you must not go. Will 

you leave me who love yon so ?” ho cried. 

Faith leaned against tho books, 

“ Daisy, I love you better than my own soul; 
will you bo mine ?” His tono was eager and 
passionate. 

“ Do you not lovo Adeio Vane 1” asked Faith, 
in a low tone, lifting her head from his shoulder. 

“ Love Adeio Vane! No, indeed, darling, I 
love you, and you alone, with u fervor and devo¬ 
tion of which I have been afraid. Mine—mine, 
my birdie,” lie said, exultingly, ns sho dis¬ 
appeared up the winding stairs. 

Adeio Vane was too well-bred, too heartless 
besides, to show any mortification, especially ns 
sho vainly believed that her host’s keen eyes had 
not penetrated her schemes. Sho encouraged 
Mr. Trenton, who delightedly proposed, nud 
begged tho engagement might bo a short ono. 
And then, for her plans wore but half-accom¬ 
plished, sho by tcara, hints, and successful 
manucevres, tried to prevail on Faith to allow 
the wedding at Winthrop house. This, tho fair 
blushing Daisy did not feel authorized to grant, 
but Mr. Winthrop, who saw it nil, quietly told 
Miss Vane that it would give him pleasure to 
have her marringo solomnizcd in bis houso, 

Ono bright January eve, in the prcsenco of 
many guests, Adelc Vane became Adeio Trenton, 
with solemn vows mid promises. Her two young 
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friends were her bridesmaids. Bessie Randolph 
looked tiko a glorious picturo of morning, so 
bright, so beautiful was she—and Faith like a 
holy twilight, uttering a holy quiet over all hu¬ 
man thoughts and emotions that wore sinful; 
calming one, mnl making ono feel purer, better, 
and more thoughtful. Faith was ono of those 
who live near to Jesus, who each day grow better 
and more like the angels. 

They visited Adelo’s homo; but there vanished 
all the proud air-castles of Mr. Trenton’s brain. 
He reproached his bride, who told him that as 
ho was rich, it could not matter. To her sur¬ 
prise, she was informed that most of his wealth 
consisted in unpaid debts, arid he was getting 
ashamed to meet his tailor. The journey tlmt 
began so happily, ended in their return to the 
city with mutual distrust and coldness, 

AdeleTrenton was present ata small gathering 
at Wintlirop house in early March. The bright 
little humming-bird Bessie Randolph again en¬ 
acted the part of bridesmaid, and a tall student's 
eyes followed her every motion with fond delight 
and pride. And the bearded, noble-looking man, 
with the slight form at bis sido, looking up with 
pale, earnest fat'd, and pure, truthful eyes, they 
wore Hurry Wintlirop ami Faith his brido. Anil 
Adelo Trenton sighed, and a faint wish, as faint 
os the shadow of a cloud on a quiet hike, stole in 
her mind* that she had lived a true life, been true 
to her better nature, and true to her God, But 
sho banished the thought, and was ns gay and 
brilliant as if no pain was gnawing at her heart¬ 
strings, and as if her life were not a living mock- j 
cry. Mr. Hastings was gone to Maine on busi¬ 
ness, and he could not be present. From his joy , 
Harry pitied Ralph Hastings. After the usual | 
bridal tour to*tlio Fulls, to Washington, and the 
principal Atlantic cities, the bridal party returned 
to Wintlirop house, and quiet peaceful happiness. 
It was pleasant for Bessie Randolph that her 
lover began to praetiso law in tho city, and pleas¬ 
anter still for him. 

Living nobly lip to their high standard, and 
walking with loving hearts through this earthly 
pilgrimage, nro Harry and Faith Wintlirop. 
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JESSIE TURNER’S FORTUNES. 

BY XBTTA VICTORIA VICTOB. 


CHAPTER I. 

Creakiho, creaking, with a most doleful 
sound, the sign-board of the inn at the Four Cor¬ 
ners swung dismally in the melanoholy wind of 
an autumnal evening. The inn was a rambling 
wooden building of good size and age, standing 
at a corner where two stage-routes crossed each 
other, and designed to catch snoh stray custom 
as these thoroughfares might yield. A dozen 
or more of dwelling-houses, a store, a grocery, 
and some shops clustered about, went by the 
name of the Four Corners, and was honored by 
a post-office thus designated upon the list. 

Jessie Turner, as she sat in her little bed¬ 
room on the first floor, looking out upon the 
night, did not think the creaking of the sign¬ 
board disagreeable; it only added to the wild¬ 
ness of the darkness and the moaning wind, 
she thought; and she loved to indulge in fan- 
tastio dreams, as changeful and caprioious as 
the flickering light which went and came in 
her apartment. For nearly opposite her win¬ 
dow, and jnst aoross the street, was a black¬ 
smith’s shop, the ruddy glow of whose furnace 
illumined the street, and, whenever its fire 
started into greater energy, broad dashes of 
crimson light were flung upon the walls of her 
room, or flashes of gold went glimmering 
through its shadows. On a dark night like 
the present, when the wind was abroad and 
rain threatened, she found beauty in the old 
shop, with its showers of fiery sparks, its, red 
glow, and the wild shadow of the brawny 
smith as he worked at his anvil. With her 
cheek leaning oh her hand, Jessie looked out, 
repeating to herself that exquisite picture of 
Longfellow’s:— 

11 And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They lovo to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the hollows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor.” 

But even this did not satisfy her vivid imagi¬ 
nation, and she dreamed on vaguely abont 
Orion, and Vulcan, and the ancient poetry of 
mythology, murmuring some lines from Ho¬ 
race :— 

“ And here the god conld take, 
Midst showery sparks and swathes of broad gold fire, 
His lone repose^ lulled by the sounds he loved,” etc. 


And so absorbed was she in the fantasies thus 
conjured up, and snoh a tumult was made by 
the swinging sign, the clamor of the anvil and 
bellows, and the shrieking of the rising wind, 
that she was unaware the stage had stopped 
in front of the house, the horses had been 
ohanged, and it had been driven on towards 
the village, six miles distant. Suddenly her 
door opened, and a man who might once have 
been fine-lookiug, but now with a red and be¬ 
sotted face, looked in, and said: “ A gentleman 
for supper. Be quick about it, Jessie. ” 

She went ont into the next room, which was 
the dining-room, and where a fragile-looking 
lady, who sat by the fire, was putting away 
some sewing. 

“ Do not come out in the kitchen until I have 
replenished the fire, do not, dear mother; for 
it is too chilly for you there now. All the help 
I shall need from you will be to make the bis¬ 
cuits, and I will call you when I am ready for 
you.” And the young girl pressed the invalid 
back in her chair with affectionate assiduity. 

“ But how we are to get up a tolerable sup¬ 
per and breakfast, Jessie, is more than 1 know; 
the materials are not in the house.” 

“ There is our last chicken, you know, which 
Tom dressed this afternoon, and, with the bis¬ 
cuits and honey, will make a respectable tea. 
Don’t be troubled, mother; you will see when 
they are on the table.” 

She passed into the kitchen humming a song, 
started the decaying fire anew, and, for half an 
hour, flitted about busily from kitchen to din¬ 
ing-room. 

“ Now, mother, if you will just set up the 
dishes while I take off my apron and brush my 
hair,” she said, and in two moments thereafter 
the stranger was ushered to the table by the 
half drunken landlord. 

“ I will wait upon myself, sir; I prefer to do 
so,” said the gentleman, who did not like his 
company. 

When he first commenced eating, he seemed 
absorbed in thought, taking his tea uncon¬ 
sciously from the hand of Jessie, who retreated 
to her place by the Bide table and stood waiting 
to give such attention as he might require. 

Of all the onerous and disagreeable duties 
strewn so thickly in the daily path of the inn- 
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keeper’s daughter, there was nothing so repug¬ 
nant to her modest and refined nature as this 
necessity for serving strangers. She did it 
gently and readily, as she did all things, bnt 
many bitter tears were shed recently in her 
own little room, when some order rudely given, 
or the coarse stare of some bad man, had shocked 
her sensitive spirit more deeply than usual. 

Presently the stranger, having recovered from 
his abstraction, began to notice the exceeding 
neatness of the table, and the delioate manner 
in which its viands were prepared. He was 
agreeably surprised, for he had expected, at the 
best, but a coarse meal at this oat-of-the-way 
Western tavern. His snrprise was heightened 
to astonished onriosity when his glance, from 
scrutinizing the room, fell upon the maiden 
standing, sewer in hand, by the tea-um at the 
small table. She had forgotten herself for the 
moment, and stood with head inclined listening 
to the wailing of the autumn wind. He had 
travelled through many countries, and, for so 
young a man, had gained much experience, 
bnt he had never beheld, in art or natnre, a 
more exquisite picture than this so unexpect¬ 
edly appearing before him; for Jessie Turner 
was very beautiful, and she had unoonsciously 
taken an attitude of striking grace. The plain 
gingham dress could not conceal the rounded 
loveliness of her girlish form. Her head, slightly 
drooped and turned away in its listening atti¬ 
tude, was nobly set upon a graceful throat; the 
most of its redundant hair was knotted np be¬ 
hind, bnt enough curls of gleaming gold and 
brown were left to shade the roseate cheek and 
intellectual forehead. There was a refinement 
in her demeanor which the most fortunate lady 
of the land might have coveted, and which 
could not escape the appreciation of a culti¬ 
vated eye. The stranger forgot to eat, and 
stared at her so fixedly that, when she at last 
looked up, a bright blush breaking over her 
oheek reminded him of his rudeness. He 
immediately cast down his eyes and began 
hastily drinking his tea. 

“May I trouble you for another onp of tea t" 

As she came for his cup, he remarked the 
smallness and delicacy of her hands. 

“Well, I should say that here was a star 
strangely driven aside from its proper sphere,” 
he thought. And when she handed him his 
tea, he spoke out, moved by something suggest¬ 
ive in the dreamy look of her face: “The wind 
has a wild sound to-night.” 

“Yes,” she said; “I love it.” 

She, too, had spoken without reflection, and 
now was sorry that she had expressed any kind 


of a sentiment to a stranger which might pro¬ 
voke farther conversation; so she retreated to 
her mother’s side, who was sitting at her sew¬ 
ing-stand at the back of the room, and remained 
there until the meal was finished. 

When he entered the room, the traveller had 
bowed to the person who sat sewing, without 
particularly retnarking her appearance, for he 
was, as we before observed, very mneh en¬ 
grossed in his own reverieB. Now, as he fin¬ 
ished his repast and arose from the table, ho 
decided upon the best means of gratifying his 
curiosity with regard to his beautiful attendant, 
and, with a courteous inclination to the land¬ 
lady, he said: “ With yonr permission, I'will 
sit here a short time. The host says that I 
cannot have a fire in my room, and I do not 
like the tobacco and noise of the bar-room.” 

His request was pleasantly acceded to, aud, 
for five minutes, he busied himself conjecturing 
what position the delicate lady who was po¬ 
litely answering his remarks about the weather 
conld hold in this inn, whether she was boarder, 
guest, or what ? When Jessie, who was flitting 
in and out, clearing away the table, at length 
called her mother, it was still almost impossible 
to credit that these two interesting women conld 
be the wife and child of the stolid landlord who 
was dealing out liquor to his customers behind 
the bar in the adjoining room. 

“Heie is some romance of real life, and a 
painful one,” he mused; 

The conversation branched off from the wea¬ 
ther upon several topics, and he found his 
companion not only refined, but unusually in¬ 
telligent. He himself was agreeable and well- 
informed, and Mrs. Turner did not hesitate to 
converse freely with him. The interest was 
evidently mutual. In the midst of an animated 
conversation upon people and books, the daugh¬ 
ter, having finished her work, took her place 
near her mother. She did not talk much, bnt 
her bright, expressive face, and kindling eye 
spoke for her. The astonishment of the travel¬ 
ler momentarily increased, and he wonld al¬ 
most have put some questions to them concern¬ 
ing their personal history, but dared not. He 
learned incidentally that Mrs. Turner had come 
formerly from New York, where her husband had 
failed, and that she had lived out West bnt a few 
years. A shade of sadness upon her brow and 
in the depths of her eyes, which never left them, 
even when she smiled, told him silently of 
Buffering of a mental kind quite equal to her 
physioal ill-health. 

Mr. Carolyn was the name of the traveller. 
He conld scarcely have been twenty-five years 
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of age. They gathered from what he said 
that, after leaving college, he had made a flying 
visit to England and the Continent, stopping, 
however, a short time in Germany to complete 
some study there, that he hod returned to his 
own country about a year ago, and had been 
travelling the most of the time, and was now 
going West to transaot some business for his 
father. 

Jessie Tamer listened to his raoy and brilliant 
remarks, almost entirely free from the vanity 
and snpercilionsness which young men who 
have travelled are apt to possess, with an 
admiration which spoke mnch more plainly 
from her earnest eyes than she was aware of. 
It was bat seldom indeed that she had an op¬ 
portunity of listening to personal reminiscences 
of places she so wished to behold. Books had 
been almost her only society, and tho world 
which to her was most real was that ideal one 
in which her fancy dwblt luxuriously, and which 
all the dreariness of her daily experience could 
not prevent her enjoying. She “fared sump¬ 
tuously every day” upon the unsubstantial 
delioacies of her dreams. Now she listened to 
this young gentleman who came out of the ac¬ 
tual world with that interest which one would 
give to a messenger from a far country. And 
he was a fascinating talker, not only to her, 
but to her more experienced mother. There 
was no apparent haughtiness in his manner, 
and still a kind of prinoeliness distinguished 
him—that noble way of speaking, looking, and 
acting which wins the involuntary homage of 
all hearts. Once or twice the fire leaped out 
of his dark eyes, and a smile, vivid, swift, and 
sweet, played about his mouth, which made 
him, for the instant, superbly handsome. Seve¬ 
ral times, when giving utterance to a happy 
sentiment, he turned to the young girl, as if 
instinotively looking for the sympathy which 
beamed from her countenance. 

In the midst of their conversation, loud voices 
arose in the adjoining bar-room. The stranger 
pursued his remarks as if not hearing them, for 
he noticed that his companions were uneasy. 
As the tumult increased, the face of the older 
lady grew paler and paler, while that*of the 
daughter flushed with mortification; for the 
voice of the landlord could plainly be heard, 
among others, in drunken and noisy altercation. 
A violeut quarrel, in which oaths, blows, and 
crushing benohes became conspicuous, was 
going on, and reached suoh a height that Mrs. 
Turner, trembling and alarmed, arose and har¬ 
ried to the door. 

“Do not expose yourself, for Heaven’s sake I”. 


exclaimed the gentleman, springing to detain 
her. 

“ But my husband!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
of anguish. 

At that moment, there was a ory and a heavy 
fall. She flung open the door, and went in. 
Two or three men were making their escape 
from the room, and a couple of others were 
lifting the landlord from the floor. Their ef¬ 
forts and his wife’s agony were of no avail; in 
falling, his temple had struck so heavily against 
tho projecting corner of a bench that he was 
immediately killed. 

If ever a delicately reared woman had suf¬ 
fered the degradations and mortifications atten¬ 
dant upon her position as the wife of one who 
swiftly passed down the road between a wine- 
bibbing gentleman and a shameless sot, that 
woman was Mrs. Turner. Her husband’s com¬ 
plete failure in business, six years previous to 
this time, was his first exouse for giving unre¬ 
strained liberty to the flames of appetite which 
he had hitherto smothered. His downward 
oareer had been as swift as it was miserable, 
until he had finally taken refuge in the occupa¬ 
tion of an inn-keeper, where he had little to do 
but sell to others and himself partake of the 
unhumanizing cup. His wife had endured the 
bitterness of this change with a dignity and 
fortitude most admirable; her health had failed 
under her sufferings, and still she had not 
deserted him, resolved to try all that patience 
could do, even after love and respect were 
extinct. It may be that she had sometimes 
looked forward to the time when dissipation 
should put an end to a life so much worse than 
worthless, with some kind of hope for her 
daughter’s sake. If so, she had not contem¬ 
plated the shook of this sudden and awful 
death, in the midst of violence and hate. 

let us not attempt to record the distress of 
that night. 

Lewis Carolyn, although his business was 
pressing, and he had expeoted to go on his way 
the next morning, could not shake off the in¬ 
terest he felt in the afflicted and almost friend¬ 
less widow and child. Although the house was 
crowded with the curious and some of the 
kind-hearted among the neighbors, there seemed 
no one upon whom they could rely for friend¬ 
ship or aid. However much they were to be 
pitied, the universal feeling was that there was 
no loss in the death of the wretched man. Mr. 
Carolyn staid until the funeral was over; he 
even—for he was wealthy as well as a Christian 
gentleman—paid the expenses of the funeral 
without mentioning the matter to the widow. 
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She did not learn the fact until after he had 
hidden them a kind and earnest farewell. 

The parties concerned in the quarrel were 
arrested, but, as it turned ont at the examina¬ 
tion that the deceased bad forced the qnarrel 
upon the man who had knocked him down, that 
the deed was done in self-defence and without 
any intention of serious injury, and that the 
other persons had merely interfered to draw 
away the deceased, who was much intoxicated 
at the time, they were released. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ At length it is finished.” 

So said Jessie Turner as she laid down her 
pen and pushed away from her the heap of 
manuscript. The weariness which had paled 
her cheek passed away, so, dropping her head 
upon her hand, she dreamed of the future 
reward of her labors. She looked out upon a 
winter sunset sky streaked with purple and 
gold. Tlie little room in which she sat was 
cold, for it was unwarmed by the genial heat 
of any fire; but she did not now realize the 
privation. The shawl she had folded over her 
shoulders fell back; the curls which shadowed 
lier flushed cheek were thrust away from her 
fair, intellectual forehead; her eyes rested on 
the western sky, whose glory was reflected in 
her countenance. For half an hour she sat 
absorbed in pleasing anticipations, and that 
unclouded sunset could not be brighter than 
her hopes. 

“My novel will bring me fame—will bring 
me money,” mnrmured the ambitious child of 
sixteen, and, breaking from her reverie, she 
smoothed her hair before the little mirror and 
hastened out into the adjoining room. 

Here there was a cook-stove with a fire in it; 
a carpet upon the floor; two tables, one covered 
with books and sewing, the other with culinary 
utensils; likewise all those various articles of 
furniture necessary in a room comprising sit¬ 
ting, dining, and cooking apartment. In a 
rocking-chair near the fire sat Mrs. Turner, 
looking very much of an invalid. She was 
hearing a lesson in geography for a boy of 
five who stood by her side. Little Percy had 
been asleep in his bed upon that eventful night 
in which the tragedy of his father’s death 
occurred, and had not been an actor in any of 
its scenes. Three months had elapsed since 
then. The family had very soon left the ghostly 
old inn, and, with the remnant of furniture 
which was still their own, had found refuge in 


a little house not far away, and were ekeing ont 
a living as best they might. 

“Dear mother,” said Jessie, as she entered, 

“ I forgot that you must need your tea; I will 
hasten to get it. 

“ There is but little to get, Jessie,” was the 
half sad, half smiling reply. 

“Enough for Percy and myself, mother, if it 
only were not for you. You cannot live as we 
can. But just bear up a little longer; my great 
novel is finished; that splendid work which is 
to bring us so many comforts by its sale! 
There is no donbt that we shall be rich soon, 
mother, and then you shall have—what do you 
want most? At least, you shall have dainty 
food to flatter that poor appetite of yours.” 

The young girl spoke laughingly, in a mock- 
lieroio tune, as she swung a bucket on her arm 
and hastened out in the cold air after water 
with which to fill the tea-kettle. Soon she 
returned with purple, tingling fingers, but with 
glowing cheeks. 

“Now, if I could only get you something 
nice," Bbe said, as she filled the kettle and set 
out the table. 

“There is neither butter nor sugar,” said 
Mrs. Turner, “but at least there is plenty of 
flour.” 

“And no money?” asked Jessie. 

“There are ten cents, to pay the postage on 
the letter which you expect from the post-office 
to-night. We will not begin to complain, my 
dear, while we have wood, water, and flour. ” 

“It is not for myself I am troubled, mother; 
but you cannot endure privation.” 

“I have endured a great deal,” was the quiet 
reply. 

‘ ‘ Too much, too much, ’ ’ murmured the young 
girl, as she kissed her mother’s pale cheek, with 
the tears in her eyes. The next moment, she 
was singing gayly about her work, Heaven never 
having gifted a poverty-stricken young thing 
with a lighter, happier, and more hopeful heart. 

“Come, mamma, Percy, our luxurious repast 
is prepared.” And the trio gathered about the 
little table. “ It looks stylish, what there is of 
it,”8he continued, in the same merry voice. 
“ How fortunate that we do not take sugar in 
our tea, now that there is none 1 We have 
plum-sauce, if we have no butter. ‘ The dark¬ 
est cloud has a silveiy lining,’ which, you will 
observe, is very apropos.” Here she helped 
her brother to another slice of bread, and con¬ 
tinued : “ Do you know, I think I am just the 
one of all persons to be poor? I am naturally 
so indolent that it requires pressing realities to 
awaken my energies. But you do not eat, 
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mamma; let me toast this bread for you." As 
she went to the pantry for a fork, she espied a 
small piece of butter, enough for the slice of 
bread, which bread was soon browned and laid 
upon the invalid’s plate, who ate part of it, 
and gave the rest to Percy. 

As if no thought or fancy of her innooent 
heart need be concealed, the daughter talked 
on, half seriously, half playfully, to the kind 
parent who sympathized with even her romantic 
dreams, encouraged her ambition, and stimu¬ 
lated her to rise above circumstances, however 
degrading and appalling, and who, in her own 
broken and blighted heart, still built up a world 
of anticipation, in which that gifted, beloved, 
and beautiful child found a befitting home. 

As twilight deepened into night, Jessie lighted 
a lamp, and, after neatly putting away the tea 
things, brought forth the concluding ohapters 
of her romance, and read them to her mother. 
Of course, the book was full of faults, with a 
superabundance of fanoy, and a lack of natural¬ 
ness in the characters; nevertheless, it was full 
of the first evidences of genius which might 
ripen to better fruit. It was natural that the. 
cool discretion of the critic should be lost in 
the fond admiration of the mother, and Mrs. 
Turner could not but bestow praise upon this 
first effort. The desire to attract the attention 
of the world was not half so strong in the 
young author’s bosom as the hope that, by the 
cultivation of her talents, she should some time 
be able to raise her dear mother above the 
necessity for labor. 

“It is very fine,” said little Percy, in apomp- 
ous tone, “it is very nice indeed. When it is 
printed, I can have a new jacket, oan’t I ?” 
The sister stroked his golden curls with a smile. 
“ I like it better than geography, ’ ’ he continued, 
emphatically. 

There was a hero in the girl’s romance who 
had a surprising resemblance in many respects 
to the young gentleman who had so singularly 
formed their acquaintance, during that time of 
trouble, at the inn. Mrs. Turner remarked it 
with a quiet smile, but said nothing of her dis¬ 
covery ; she was content that he should remain 
at present the unconscious ideal of Jessie’s art¬ 
less heart, thinking that the first better acquaint¬ 
ance with men of equal cultivation whom she 
might sometimes meet would do away or modify 
the impression. 

“I like it as well as 'the Assyrian come¬ 
down,”’ repeated the boy, determined to ap¬ 
plaud. 

His fair sister laughed, as she arose and tied 
her hood, preparing to walk to the post-office, 


which was not far away, and there was a full 
moon. “ Tire eastern mail must be changed," 
she said, “and I am so anxious that I cannot 
wait until morning. Ah, precious dime"—as 
she balanced it on her finger-tip—“how much 
worse than wasted will you be, if expended 
on a cruel refusal 1” 

She went out, and returned soon with a joy¬ 
ous face; she had three or four papers, and a 
letter postmarked Hew York. Throwing off 
her hood, she sat by the lamp, and broke the 
lnrge red seal with trembling hands. As she 
rend, the light died from her smile and the 
color from her cheeks. The anxious parent, 
who regarded her, had no need to ask if the 
news were bad. No one, save the enthusiastic 
and inexperienced child herself, could realize 
how deep was the disappointment with wliioh 
she read:— 

Jan. 14iA, 18—. 

Dbab Mad aw : Your note has been received. 
The press is at present so crowded with works 
of fiction that we cannot make it profitable to 
negotiate for tb<> novel you have been pleased 
to offer ub. 

We remain yours, with esteem, 


Ah, well, foolish little girl, it had been an 
experiment of her own. Her mother, ajl^it 
she was nearly as ignorant of the details of 
publishing as herself, had cautioned her against, 
too much expeotanoy; and yet she had hoped. 
She had not learned how neoessary it was to. 
have a name or friends among those who ruled, 
the opinions of the literary world, or money to 
pay for her own ventures. A little western; 
wildwood flower, “blushing unseen," in a re-; 
mote and discredited region—how could it; 
chance to obtrude itself upon the notice of its< 
more cultivated brotherhood ? She felt this 
first disappointment more keenly than some 
weightier ones which oame afterwards, when 
the heart had been hardened by long oustom 
to bearing them. 

“ Oh, mother, what are we to do now?” were 
her first words. 

Mrs. Turner had picked up the brief letter, 
and read it. “ To work, as we have worked, 
to wait, to hope, to trust in God," was the 
reply. “My dear child, I should love to see 
your gifts cultivated—I should be proud to 
feel that by your efforts yon had raised your; 
self to the position you are fitted to fill; yet, 
though it wonld be wrong in you to let your 
talents lie idle, and though ambition well- 
directed is ennobling, you must neither be too 
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easily discouraged, nor allow your mind to be¬ 
come too firmly fixed upon worldly splendors.” 

“ It is not fame, it is not splendor, mother,” 
cried Jessie, in a low voice, “it is my love for 
you. You will kill yourself with work; day 
by day, I must see you ply your needle, when 
I feel that every stitch you take is one in your 
grave-clothes, and I have so blindly and fool¬ 
ishly clung to my task, and allowed you to eam 
the bread which I ate. ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch I’ 
Oh, mother, for women there is but this miser¬ 
able resource, no matter' what their abilities 
may be. Percy, too—he cannot be educated. 
Ah, I was not thinking of fame 1” 

Tears now began to stream down the face of 
the speaker. Her little brother stood by her 
side, and hugged her in his arms. “Don’t cry, 
Jessie; don’t cry, sis. 1 don’t want a new 
jacket, and I’d far rather recite to you than 
go to school.” 

“But mamma, Percy—what can we do for 
her?” 

“I shall soon be a man, and thon I shall 
work for her. I shall earn »i great deal of 
money, and buy a horse, ahd a house and 
pretty pictures in it, and mamma shall go out 
riding with' me. And what will you have, sis 1” 

“I will have you to get my books printed,” 
replied Jessie, brushing away the tears, and 
trying to smile olieerfully. So saying, she 
gathered up her manuscripts, and locked them 
away in a drawer. 

Although that was a sad day on which Jessie 
finished her first book, and consigned it to the 
oblivion of a drawer, sadder and still sadder 
ones followed in its wake. The Four Comers 
was but a poor place for a family to get its liv¬ 
ing by sewing, so that cold and hunger prowled 
about the door. Then came the greatest terror 
of all. Jessie awoke, one night, and found her 
mother ill. Overwork and privation had brought 
about their legitimate results. Jessie put the 
last few stioks of wood in the stove when she 
kindled a fire to heat some stimulants for her 
sick mother. The gray morning found her 
shivering, both with apprehension and physical 
cold, beside the couch, where she had almost 
vainly toiled to relieve the sufferings so distress¬ 
ing to witness. After daylight, Mis. Turner grew 
better, and was enabled to give some directions 
with regard to her own treatment. She did not 
wish a physioian, for she thought she should 
rally soon and resist the attack, as she had 
done many times before. 

“ Why do you not go to the fire 1 You look 
cold,” she asked of Jessie, who stood tenderly 
regarding her. 


“There is no fire, mother. What shall we 
do ? Percy will cry when he gets up and finds 
none, and you will suffer.” 

“ Can you not sell that little table ?” It was 
the first time the necessity for exposing their 
extreme poverty had been forced upon them, 
and the white face of the sick woman flushed 
as she mentioned it. The table spoken of was 
a beautiful but old-fashioned piece of furniture, 
which Jessie often referred to as their “sole relic 
of former grandeur.” “Did not Miss Goodall 
admire it very much the last time she was in 
here, Jessie ? We have heard that she is to be 
married soon, and perhaps she will take it. 
She said it was unique, and that she should 
hope to find one like it when she went east.” 

Miss Clara Goodall was the daughter of the 
sole merchant of the Four Comers. There is 
no neighborhood so small nor so far to the west 
but that it has its “aristocracy.” Mr. Goodall 
was rich, and Miss Goodall was the shining star 
of the Four Comers aristocracy. She was a 
rather pretty-looking, not very refined girl of 
nineteen. She had been in the habit of petting 
Jessie Turner, because she knew Jessie thought 
her handsome, and it was gratifying to her 
good-natured vanity to perceive the kind of 
youthful admiration with which that unsophis¬ 
ticated child regarded her rosy mouth, long 
eyelashes, beautiful dresses, and white hands 
—an admiration so totally free from envy; 
then it was well known that Mrs. Turner was 
of an “older family” than any in that vicinity, 
and had once been wealthy; and there were two 

or three—among others, Dr. G-and his wife 

—who treated her with the respect which her 
birth and education merited, despite her pre¬ 
sent poverty; so that Jessie was not entirely 
friendless in her destitution, only that it was 
bitter, this first crushing of pride, this first let¬ 
ting of the world into the secrets of home. 

“I will ask her, mother,” said Jessie, “as 
soon as it grows late enough for me to venture 
to call.” 

Percy now came for some assistance about 
his dressing; his little hands were blue with 
cold, but he repressed his fretfulness when told 
how ill his mother was. He went out into the 
road, and gathered up two or three pieces of 
board, and came in quite proud of his treasure; 
his sister replenished the fire with them, and 
gave him his breakfast of bread and milk. At 
nine o'clock, she ventured to start for Miss 
Goodall’s. She found that one of her shoes 
was ripped, and her sense of neatness rebelled 
at appearing in the Btreet with it; but duty 
urged, and, bidding her brother keep good. 
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watoh with mamma, she went ont on her un¬ 
pleasant errand. 

With an agitated heart, she rang the hell at 
the door of the stately brick honse. A servant 
ushered her into the parlor, where Miss Clara, 
in curl-papers and dre38ing-gown, was practis¬ 
ing musio, not anticipating so early a call. 

“ It is you, is it ?” she said, as Jessie came 
in. “Did you come to praotise or 'to listen 
this morning!”— for Blie often played for her 
friend, and, indeed, had troubled her indolent 
self to give her a few lessons on the piano. 

“Neither, Miss Clara,” replied her visitor, 
as she sat down, trying to draw her ripped 
shoe under her dress, so as to escape those 
sharp, but good-natured eyes. “ I cannot stay 
long, for my mother is sick. I came to ask—if 
you did not—wish to buy that little table whioh 
you spoke of the other day.” 

Miss Goodall had been reading a work upon 
English homes, and had suddenly conceived a 
passion for ancient furniture and artioles of 
vertu. She had looked with covetous eyes 
upon the work-table, of solid rosewood, and 
blaok with age, whose twisted legs and elabo¬ 
rately carved ornaments had excited her newly- 
awakened passion for the antique; so she an¬ 
swered, with sufficient readiness— 

“ Does your mother wish to dispose of it f I 
shall like very much to buy it. How much 
does she ask for it T” 

“ Mamma paid sixty dollars for it.” 

“But she does not expect as mnch as she 
gave for it!” asked the young lady, opening 
her eyes. 

“0 no, no, of course not,” was the hasty 
Teply. “ Whatever you think would he right, 
and are willing to give.” 

The lady went to an ebony work-box, and 
took out her purse. “ I have just twenty-live 
dollars, and papa will not allow me any more 
money this month,” she said, counting the 
gold. 

“It is enough, quite enough,” answered 
Jessie, eagerly. 

“Well, take it, then. But what possessed 
you to think of selling it!” she asked, sud¬ 
denly, with a rude curiosity. 

“ Necessity,” was the brief reply. 

“Excuse me,” said Miss Clara, as she saw 
the vivid red whioh shot into Jessie’s face; “ I 
am your friend, you know. Did you say your 
mother was sick! I shall be over to see her 
this afternoon.. She is a sweet woman, your 
mother is.” 

“Thank you”—and Jessie smiled, for she 
loved to hear her mother praised—“ we shall 


be glad to see you; do not forget to come.” 
And she moved towards the door. 

Tnming around with a waltzing step, Clara 
caught sight of her own pretty figure in a mir¬ 
ror, not displayed to its best advantage in a 
morning-dress. “Jessie,” she laughed out, 
“ don’t you think I’m handsome f ” 

“To be Bure I do,” replied her companion, 
earnestly. 

“ Well, just come here, and I will show you 
somebody twice as beautiful. Come! take a 
peep at her.” 

Not guessing her meaning, the young girl 
came back, and Clara, snatching off her hood, 
forced her up before the glass. 

“ Now, you see, if my hair was out of these 
horrid curl-papers, and I had my prettiest dress 
and all my jewelry on, I should not be half so 
charming as you are in that faded dress. Mercy I 
how nicely you blush! To be sure, you are 
almost a child yet, but in a year or two you 
will have all the beaux.” 

“ Why, Miss Goodall, how you talk I” mur¬ 
mured Jessie, trying to release herself, after 
casting one frightened look in the mirror, and 
seeing, not her own crimson face, but her calico 
dress and torn shoe. ‘ 

“ What I say is the melancholy truth. Do 
look, you little simpleton! You are twice as 
fair, and the color of your cheeks ia bo pretty, 
and your hair curls naturally, and as for your 
eyes, just eompare them with my beadlike bine 
orbs. I ean tell you one person who has fallen 
a victim to their brightness already, and that 
is—that is—guess!”—(in a whisper) “my 
brother James! You’d make a nice sister; 
we should never quarrel; and, I tell you, I 
don’t believe you ’ll ever catch a better fellow 
than this same brother of mine. He blushes 
every time that I say 1 Jessie.’ There! he is 
coming through the dining-room now.” 

“ What nonsense!” cried Jessie, almost cry¬ 
ing with embarrassment; and, breaking from 
her tormentor, she fled from the house, just 
as James Goodall entered the parlor. 

Seeing a load of wood at the corner, she bar¬ 
gained for it, then purchased some groceries at 
the store, and, meeting the old negro wood- 
sawyer, made him agree to come immediately 
and do the job she promised him. 

With a lighter heart than when she left it, 
she returned home, found her mother some¬ 
what better, and comforted Percy, who had 
grown a little peevish, with the promise of a 
good dinner. Her mother smiled so cheerfully 
when she told her how much money she had 
received, and she felt so relieved from the. 
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dreadful despondency of actual want, that she 
scarcely sighed when Mr. Goodall’s men came 
over and removed the table. In a village as 
small as that in which Mrs. Tamer resided, it 
woald be impossible for her to be entirely neg¬ 
lected in case of sickness. Several came in 
during the course of the day, bringing with 
them various drinks, jellies, and tempting 
dainties, as kind neighbors in small places 
very properly do. 

It was not until she had crept into bed 
with her mother, who forbade her sitting up 
with her, the night of that day, that Jessie 
had leisure to remember the words of Clara 
Qoodall about her brother James. Bid they 
make that young heart beat any wilder and 
faster in its innocent nest ? He was rich, he 
was tolerably good-looking, he had no bad 
habits, he was respected, he had a passable 
education. Was it not a splendid match for a 
poor sewing-girlf “She is mistaken,” she 
whispered to herself; “he would never think 
of a child like me, and so poor, too; I am not 
so vain as to believe her. Yet, if he really 
should—no, never I Yet what a home I could 
give to my dear, dear mother!” And Jessie 
Turner fell asleep, and dreamed a beautiful 
dream of a stranger whom she had once met, 
whom she remembered by the name of Lewis 
Carolyn. 

CHAPTER III. 

Spring came, with its balmy breezes and faint 
odors of violets, its green valleys spangled with 
golden buttercups, its waters laughing at their 
release, its sunshine and its warmth. Mrs. 
Turner was ill again, and dangerously. “ Spare 
me to my children!” was still the cry of her 
heart to Heaven—that bleeding, bruised, and 
careworn heart, which, having in itself suffered 
the multiplied trials of an unusually eventful 
and sorrowful life, would now guard, with an 
agony of love, those young beings alike from 
their own untried passions and the experience 
of an unfriendly world. The unselfish prayer 
was destined not to be granted. With the ten- 
derest, the most constant care, Jessie watched 
and nursed, only to see her charge growing 
infinitely worse. The neighbors were veiy 
kind, but the daughter would resign her place 
to no one—love and anxiety gave her great 
powers of endurance. As the fiery fever with¬ 
ered those beloved lips, parching them with a 
thirst no liquid could cool, as the gentle brow 
contracted into farrows, and the bosom which 
had ever been so kind to her labored for breath, 


struggling, struggling with the strange tenacity 
of the life-principle against dissolution, Jessie 
almost felt willing to yield to any fate which 
should ease such suffering. 

At the close of a lovely day in May, the fever, 
the spasms, and all the pain of the torturing 
sickness went away, and Mrs. Turner lay com¬ 
posed, but very weak. She motioned for Jessie 
to lean over, and whispered— 

“God is your friend; go to Him with all 
your cares; trust Him in every emergency. 
Be a good sister to Percy always; be father 
and mother to him; teach him the way.” 

Jessie tried to restrain the rushing tears, bnt 
they blinded her. When she wiped them away, 
and could once more distinguish those dear fea¬ 
tures, she saw that a smile was upon them; the 
lips were moving, and she inclined her ear to 
listen. 

“ ‘ Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Rest!” 
she repeated softly. “My child, kiss me, and 1 
go and try to sleep; I am so mnch better now.” 
Jessie clung to her hand, and was loth to go. 
“It will please me; I do not need yon now, 
and you have been such a darling nurse. Good¬ 
night!" 

Mrs. Goodall and Dr. G-’s wife were in 

the room, and the exhausted girl, who had not 
slept for nearly a week, crept upon a lounge 
which stood opposite the bed. She could see, 
from where she lay, that her mother appeared 
to be sleeping. How that the necessity for con¬ 
stant exertion was gone, herovertasked faculties 
resisted no longer, and she was soon in a deep 
slumber. 

“Poor child!’’whispered Mrs. Goodall, “how 
pale and thin she has grown! Just look at her, 
Mrs. G-; I believe she will be sick, too.” 

“I wish that I had such a daughter,” replied 
the lady addressed, who had two sons, but no 
daughter, in her household. “ So good, so de¬ 
voted, so beautiful!” 

There were other eyes than theirs regarding 
that pale and exquisite face. Mrs. Turner lay 
in such a position that her glance rested easily 
upon the sleeper; and oh, the unutterable love, 
prayer, and blessing in those dying eyes, as they 
moved not from her daughter’s countenance! 
It might have been an hour that she remained 
thus motionless; the two watchers supposed her 
to be in an easy slumber, for the dark lashes 
were nearly closed upon the white cheeks; 
then they heard her murmur, quite distinctly, 
“Father, I give her to Thee!” and, with a 
slight upthrowing of her hands, she fell asleep 
—in death. 
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The two ladies looked at each other and at 
the unconscious girl. “Let us not awaken 
her; it will do no good now,’’ said Mrs. G-. 

Her suggestion was attended to, and Jessie 
slept all night, the deep slumber of exhaustion, 
while the soft tramping of careful feet and 
the tones of low conversation went on about 
her. 

Just as the sun wheeled np from the horizon, 
Jessie sprang to her feet, fully awakened by 
his beams. The window was opeu ; an apple- 
tree waved its dewy blossoms before her eyes, 
and a bird was siuging on the very window¬ 
sill. At this moment, the attendants were all 
out of the room. Saying to herself, “My 
mother 1” she turned towards the bed. Her 
step was arrested, for she saw the still outline 
of a form beneath a snowy sheet; she saw two 
hands crossed, patiently and helplessly, upon 
a rigid bosom, and a lace with closed eyes and 
breathless lips. 

• When Mrs. G-came in, a few moments 

later, she found the young girl lying upon the 
bed, with her face hidden in the bosom of the 
dead. She thought that perhaps she had 
fainted; but when she undertook to remove 
her, a cry so sorrowful, so heart-broken, burst 
from the mourner that she could, only sit down 
and weep in sympathy. By and by, she gently 
loosened the arms of the living from their clasp 
upon the dead, and, drawing Jessie’s head upon 
her own kind breast, she smoothed her hair, 
and talked to her, in a low voice, of resigna¬ 
tion and that better world to which her beloved 
parent had gone. 

Not one word did the stricken orphan hear of 
all that had been said, but remained tearless 
and silent where she was placed, until a neigh¬ 
bor came in, leading her little brother by the 
hand. She heard his sob of grief and affright, 
and felt the clinging of his arms about her 
neok, and answered him by an embrace and a 
burst of tears. She sank down npon the floor, 
and, taking him in her arms, the two children 
wept together for a long time. When the well- 
meaning Mrs. Goodall would have separated 
them, Mrs. G-drew her away. 

“ She will make herself sick with crying.’’ 

“ She will be more seriously ill, Mrs. Goodall, 
if she does not cry; it is much better so.” 

When they had grown more composed, the 
sister led the boy to look upon their mother. 

“Will they put my mamma into the ugly 
ground, and make her stay alone there all 
night?” asked Percy, shuddering. 

“ They will put her body there, darling, but 
her spirit has gone to heaven, and become one 


of those beautiful angels of which she loved to 
tell us—a beautiful, beautiful angel 1” 

The boy looked up through the window to the 
clear blue sky, with wondering and loving eyes. 
“ I suppose she will look out of the sky, some 
day, and speak to me.” 

“ I do not know whether you will ever see 
her face,” replied the sister, “but yon will 
hear her often, if you listen, speaking to your 
heart, and bidding you be a good child; and 
some time you will go to her, though not for a 
great many years, perhaps.” 

Here Jessie, who, in trying to comfort the 
little one, had comforted herself, again broke 
down with grief, and cast herself beside her 
mother; clinging to those cold hands whose 
tender pressure nevermore would thrill her 
aching heart, she would not be removed. 
Fercy, after a time, was quieted and persuaded 
to eat his breakfast. As far as he compre¬ 
hended the calamity which had befallen him, 
he was deeply affected. As soon as he could 
get away from those who were forcing upon 
his appetite those dainties which he did not 
desire, he stole back to the little bed-room, 
and, sitting in his chair beside the bed, clung 
to his sister’s garments in a kind of amazed 
sorrow. Acquaintances began to come softly 
in—friends—that is, friendly people, for Jessie 
had no friend now. 

The ceremonies and proprieties of life must 
be preserved. Clara Goodall and others busied 
themselves in preparing suitable apparel for 
the orphans. Jessie stood up, half fainting, 
and certainly unconscious of what she was 
standing there for, to be fitted with a black 
gown; then Clara replaced her in an arm¬ 
chair, brushed out and arranged her hair for 
her, and tried to persuade her to partake of 

food. It was Mrs. G-who at last induced 

her to eat. “You must eat,” she said; but 
how softly she spoke the imperative “must!” 
“You have taken nothing for a great many 
hours. You do not wish to moke yourself ill, 
for your brother’s sake; try to be brave for 
his sake, for you are all the one he has now to 
comfort him.” 

The poor child did look at him, and remem¬ 
bered her mother’s charge. She drank a cup 
of tea with an effort, and then flew back, like 
a birdling frightened from its nest, to her place 
by the couch. 

The long, dark, wretohed day drew to a close. 
She could not have told whether it had been a 
day or a year. The shroud and the coffin were 
there; and there was a consultation as to what 
to do with the girl whose shining curls were 
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still streaming over the bosom of her lost mo¬ 
ther, to induce her to repose. 

“ I never saw a person take a'death harder,” 
said a neighbor, in a pitying tone. 

“She is stricken to the heart; there is no 

doubt about that,” replied Mrs. G-, who 

had returned in the evening, to ascertain if 
there was not some kind office still to be per¬ 
formed. She had removed Percy, who had 
fallen asleep with the tears half dried on his 
chubby cheeks, to his cot; and she now pro¬ 
posed to give a composing draught to Jessie, 
which should enable her to sleep through the 
night. Again the softly imperative “must” 
was upon her lips, as she led the young girl 
to her chamber, and with her own hands un¬ 
fastened her dress, and helped her upon the 
bed. “Now, Jessie,” she said, “let ns pray." 

Kneeling by the couch, and clasping one of 
the orphan’s hands id her own, she offered up 
a low prayer, the touching Christian fervor of 
which stole even upon the stunned mind of the 
mourner, and calmed the whirl of her thoughts. 
Before she ceased, her earthly listener was 
soothed almost into slumber; and when this 
lovely woman left her good-niglit kiss upon 
her forehead, she dreamed that it was her 
mother’s, and smiled and slept. 

Despite the slight opiate which she had 
taken, Jessie awoke about three o’clock. She 
lay some time without remembering what was 
tlie matter with her; it seemed as if the night, 
the black night, was pressing down upon her 
breast and keeping her heart from beating. 
Like the dash of a cold sea drenching a help¬ 
less shore, the memory of her loss broke over 
her. She groaned, and turned upon her couch. 
There was no rest there, and, after lying a short 
time, she arose, slipped on her dressing-gown, 
and stole to her mother’s room. A single taper 
burned gloomily on a stand; the watchers were 
in an adjoining apartment, and the orphan 
heard them conversing pleasantly; one of them 
laughed a little, but checked herself, and sighed 
afterwards. They were young people; the loss 
was not theirs, and they could not be sad all 
night, even out of sympathy. “I am the one 
to watch with you, my mother,” whispered 
Jessie, kneelhig by the bed, and removing the 
wet cloth whioli covered the face. “0 my 
mother, my mother!” 

The watchers heard her moan, and started 
as if they had seen a ghost. Clara Goodall 
turned quite pale, and begged her brother to 
go in and see what it was. He slipped lightly 
inside the door, and saw the spirit-like form of 
the living kneeling by the dead, her bright 


hair floating like wings upon her shoulders, 
her eyes fixed immovably upon the features 
before her. He gazed for several moments 
before he retnmed to tell them that it was 
Jessie; then he went in again, and knelt be¬ 
side her, saying— 

“ Dear, dear Jessie, if I conld comfort you 1” 

“There is no comfort,” she said, abruptly; 
but, looking at him, and seeing the tears flow¬ 
ing down his cheeks, her chilled heart was 
touched with gratitude, and she said, more 
gently, “At least, not now. Leave me to my 
mourning now.” 

He arose and went out, and she kept watch 
until day. 

The funeral was at ten o’clock. Jessie tried 
to repress her feelings, for she was afraid that 
she should lose her senses. She clasped Percy’s 
hand tight, and led him out, where they were 

lifted into Mrs. G-’s carriage, who sat with 

them. Nearly all the neighborhood were in 
attendance, but she took no note of it. When 
she left the carriage and stood by the grave, 
her attempts to keep her mind firm and clear 
were in vain; overwhelmed with rushing dark¬ 
ness, she heard not the words of the minister 
or the chanting of the choir; she was conscious 
of nothing until the dreary sound of the earth 
rattling upon the coffin struck like a knife to 
her heart. She sank back into the arms of 
some one behind her, and thought herself 
dying; but the pang passed away, while, like 
one who hears sweet music in a dream, she 
heard clearly and distinctly the clergyman’s 
voice—“ I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, from henceforth, blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord; even so saith 
the spirit, for they rest from their labors.” 

“They rest from their labors!” Hearing no 
more, her thoughts flew back, like lightning 
illuminating the past, and she understood, as 
with all her affection she had never done before, 
the peculiar excellencies and trials of that dear 
mother who, with a great and beautiful soul, 
had led a life unsatisfied upon earth, bearing 
her cross nobly, ever yearning for higher per¬ 
fection. She thought of how heavy and vexing 
to bear had been her burdens, and snddenly she 
saw her, plainly as if she stood before her face, 
smiling upon her with eyes of love, having fea¬ 
tures of beauty and a glory upon her forehead, 
robed in garments of grace, beckoning towards 
the sky with spotless hands. 

The people thought Jessie had fainted, but, 
as they bore her back to the carriage, she opened 
her eyes with a smile. “ It is well with my 
mother,” she said to Mrs. G-, and, leaning 
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back on the cushion, shed gentle and soothing 
tears. 

Arrived at Mrs. G-'s—fortliere the orphans 

were taken for the present—she yielded to the 
attentions of those around her with a kind of 
grateful resignation. The wild regret which 
she had felt at kidding farewell to that adored 
form, the fierce reluctance to consigning it to 
the grave, had passed away; in its stead was 
the memory of that consoling vision. She had 
a chance now to think of her own poverty and 
desolation. “ What shall we do, Percy ? We 
are orphans, and have no home 1" The child 
could not answer his sister’s question; his face 
was turned to hers, as he rested his head upon 
her knee; but, in his tearful eyes, burning with 
childish grief, she could read no worldly specu¬ 
lations, no solution of that difficult problem, 
“ What are we to do ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The late Mrs. Turner had some relatives, of 
her husband’s side of the family, residing in 
New York—a sister, married to a Dr. Stanton, 
and their children, a son and three daughters. 
Jessie had been acquainted with them all when 
a little girl; they had been often to visit at her 
home, but after her father’s failure and conse¬ 
quent dissipation the intercourse had decreased 
until all acquaintanceship had ceased between 
the two families. 

As, of late years, her mother had mentioned 
them only with proud pity of their selfishness, 
Jessie did not write to them, but had a paper 
containing a notice of the death forwarded to 
them a few days after the funeral. When this 
paper was received, a sense of her unsisterly 
conduct smote the worldly heart of Mrs. Stan¬ 
ton, and, in a momegt of regret, she resolved 
to do something for the eldest of the orphans, 
whom she remembered as a delicate, ladylike 
child. She resolved to invite her to spend a 
year in her family, and to send her the means 
of coming. This was a great sacrifice for her, 
os she had three daughters cf her own, and 
was extremely fashionable and only moderately 
wealthy, having nothing to spare from her al¬ 
lowance for others. 

Dr. Stanton very warmly coincided with his 
wife in her resolutions. He was a man of gene¬ 
rous feeling, very stately, very formal, but 
really very kind. The past neglect had hardly 
been his, for it had been at the suggestion of 
his wife that their summer excursions were al¬ 
ways to some watering-place, and never west 


to visit the Turners. Her excuse, that it would 
be too trying to her nerves to meet her brother 
in his fallen condition, was accepted by him as 
the bona Jide reason of her reluctance. The 
other members of the family were variously 
affected at hearing the proposal to have their 
cousin visit them. Thomas, the Stanton ju¬ 
nior, declared that he should like to promenade 
Fifth Avenue with his country cousin by his 
side, if she was anything like as pretty as she 
used to be, especially if she had “just gaucherie 
enough to plague Miriam to deathhowever, 
os he should have to go back to college in Sep¬ 
tember, he supposed he should hardly get to 
taking cousinly liberties before he would have 
to be off. Miss Stanton, who resembled her 
mother, and was selfish and elegant without 
being very liaudsome, thought with disdain of 
the proposition, and silently declared herself 
unwilling to forego any of her own privileges 
on the cousin’s account. Julie, an excellent, 
warm-hearted girl of fifteen, was delighted with 
the idea of a friend not two years older than 
herself; while Minnie, who was but eight, 
thought anybody brother Tom wanted to see 
would be delightful. The letter was written and 
dispatched. 

Mrs. G-had insisted upon Jessie and her 

brother remaining with her a few weeks, so 
that when the letter reached its destination they 
were still at her house. Of course, it was at 

once shown to Mrs. G-, and her judgment 

solicited upon a decision. Jessie was very re¬ 
luctant to accept the offer, because of the past 
conduct of her aunt. On the other hand, she 
knew not what to turn to where she was ; and 
yet again, the letter contained no mention of 
Percy, and she could not desert him. 

“ I advise you to go, by all means, ” said her 
friend; “the change of scene and air, the in¬ 
terest of new associations will do more to restore 
your courage and failing health than anything 
else.” 

“ But Percy f” questioned Jessie. 

“ It is partly for his sake that you must make 
up your mind to go. If you ruin your health by 
grief, he will have no one to look to; besides, 
you have confided to me your hopes of some 
time gaining or helping along a living by lite¬ 
rary exertion; you can command friends and 
influences in a great city that will perhaps 
enable you to realize some of your plans. 
During the time that you remain in your 
aunt’s house, you can be assiduously improving 
your time, cultivating your taste, and perhaps 
secure such friends and engagements as will' 
make your wishes feasible. In that time, I 
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will take care of your brother here. He is not 
much trouble, aud I am very fond of him. My 
boys are so much older that he will be quite a 
pet.” 

Jessie was so overcome by the generosity of 
this proposal that she could only express her 
thanks by smiles and tears. She tried to stam¬ 
mer forth suitable gratitude, but her words 
were hushed by the good lady. 

“ Do not say nay to it, child; I offer it be¬ 
cause I am interested in both of you, and wish 
you to have a fair chance to begin life. Do you 
not think you had better go f” 

“My aunt was not kind to my mother,” 
sighed Jessie. 

“Then you must freely forgive her, in the 
true Christian spirit, and accept this token of 
her remorse in a friendly manner. You can¬ 
not afford to cherish resentment against any 
who would be your friends, for you need friend¬ 
ship. If you love others, they will love you ; 
and if anything will raise you up a host of 
well-wishers, it will be your own darling, affec¬ 
tionate heart. You have warm affections enough 
to compel half the world to love you.” 

“ If I thought God approved of my acts, I 
should not feel deserted wherever I might go,” 
said the young girl, timidly. 

“ Dear child, I think you will be one of His 
favored children. He chastenetli whom He 
loves, but only for their good. Those little 
hands may become brown with toil, but they 
will some time be pure and white in heaven. 
You have but to have faith, and all will be 
well.” 

The very afternoon upon which she had de¬ 
cided to go east, Clara and James Goodall 
called to ask Jessie to walk with them. There 
was a charming grove, with a bit of rock, and 
a small cascade and brook, which was much 
resorted to by the young people, and hither the 
three wended their way. It was about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile from the Four Corners. When 
they had reached the place and found a seat 
upon a moss-grown boulder which faced the 
noisy cascade, Clara, most innocently, was di¬ 
verted away in search of wild violets, and her 
brother was left alone with Jessie. 

Although she had never had “an offer,” and 
was unskilled in every coquettish wile, her 
heart began to forebode what was coming, aud 
she was fain to make an excuse to follow Clara, 
when, suddenly seizing her hand to detain her, 
James Goodall said:— 

“ I must speak to you a moment, dear Jessie. 
Believe me, hard as it is to repress my own 
selfish feelings, I would not intrude upon you 


in these first days of your mourning, were it 
not that I know you have no home, and I want 
to offer you one. I want to make you happy. 
If you will be my wife, you shall want for no¬ 
thing that I can procure for you; and your 
little brother shall share with us, and become 
as dear to me as he is to you.” 

Poor Jessie did not know how to reply; she 
was troubled, and just spoke the simple truth, 
without studying her answer. “ You are very 
kind, Mr. Goodall; but how can I promise to 
be your wife when I do not love you ? Oh, I 
am too young to think of. love or marriage; 
but I am much obliged to you, indeed I am, 
for your kind intentions. ” 

A more worldly young lady may smile at 
Jessie’s refusal, may be able to dismiss a lover 
more gracefully; but she had not contemplated 
her part, not enacted in fancy hitherto. 

“ But will you not lean i to love me, Jessie ?” 

His face was pale, and she knew by the depth 
of his voice that he was greatly moved. She 
sincerely wished that she could answer him 
“Yes;” but when she tried to feel it, and to 
school herself to it, she only felt the more the 
want of that spiritual element in his character 
which she knew that she needed to make her 
happy, yet could not define. A vision of a dark¬ 
eyed stranger, upon whose intellectual forehead 
sat the visible signet of the soul which her own 
responded to, rose up before her; and, though 
she had no thought of ever again meeting that 
person, or being mated with one who resembled 
him, yet the contrast made the young man by 
her side unsatisfactoiy. So, gathering up more 
firmness than she usually displayed, she an¬ 
swered him in a low voice— 

“ I am grateful, James, but I cannot promise 
to be your wife. It was very good of you to 
think of my needing a home, but I have re¬ 
ceived a letter to-day from my aunt in New 
York, who offers me a home in her family for 

a year, and, by Mrs. G-’s advice, I have 

concluded to accept it; I shall go very soon. 
I am only a child now in experience; a year 
from now, I shall know myself and the world 
better. ” 

“ Ah,” sighed the young man, “ I do indeed 
resign all hope of you now! If you are going 
to a city, to receive the attentions of the accom¬ 
plished and brilliant, I may as well give up. 
Well, since you will not have me, I wish you 
much good fortune, and am glad you have such 
prospects.” 

“I shall never forget your goodness,” re¬ 
sponded the young girl, in a trembling tone, 
pained by the despondency of his accents. “I 
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do not expect to be loved or flattered where I 
am going; I hope only to put myself in the 
way of being nseful. There comes Clara; let 
us meet her.” 

They walked along, trying to dispel from 
tlieir faces the secret of their conversation. 
Clara was going to be very gay and to rally 
them, but something in her brother’s face sur¬ 
prised and silenced her. On their way home, 
Jessie told her her plan of going to New York, 
and she said that she should have been very 
glad to hear it, if she had not rather have kept 
her till September, to be bridesmaid when she 
was married. “James is to be groomsman, 
and I'm sure I don’t know whom he will find 
that he will consent to stand with in your 
place,” she concluded, half laughingly. 

Percy was the hardest one to convince of 
the expediency of the step about to be taken. 
Several times Jessie hesitated about leaving 
him, he seemed so forlorn at the thought; bat 
one day he gave his consent, and never made 
any further objection. The secret of his yield¬ 
ing lay in a confidential talk which his friend 
James Goodall had with him, during which he 
was told that, if he did not wish his sister to 
die and he buried like his mother, he must let 
her go away where she would get quite well. 
He only stipulated that she should come back 
in time to help him make a snow-house in the 
winter. 

Jessie’s scanty wardrobe gave her some trou¬ 
ble. The sale of their little parcel of household 
furniture had provided her with a handsome 
black dress and shawl; the rest of the sum 
raised in that way had gone to make Percy 

comfortable for the season. Mrs. G- had 

once been in mourning, and she had several 
articles that were yet good, which she contri¬ 
buted. A number of neat, plain collars and 
oufB were made up at a trifling expense by 
Jessie’s tasteful fingers, and she then found 
that there was an overplus of the means her 
aunt sent her sufficient to warrant her in pur¬ 
chasing a travelling-dress and bonnet. At last 
she was all ready for the—to her—eventful 
journey. Her farewell visit to her mother’s 
grave cheered as much as sorrowed her, for 
she knelt beside it, and turned her pure face 
to heaven for the love and blessing of Heaven. 
8he dung to her little brother, when the hour 
came for parting, and he cried lustily; hut the 
carriage awaited her which was to convey her to 
the nearest railroad station, and she must not 
delay. While thus absorbed with Percy, she 
had left her purse and handkerchief upon the 
table. Clara and James had <x>me over to hid 


her good-by ; the latter now handed her these, 
which she was nearly forgetting. 

Mrs. G- went with her the six miles to 

the station, where she placed her in the care 
of friends who were going in the same direc¬ 
tion. She found these friends true to their 
appointment, and very willing to take charge 
of the young orphan so warmly recommended 
to their kindness. It was pleasant weather, 
early in June. The locomotive screamed, the 
train came rushing in, and, with a beating 
heart and brimming eyes, Jessie parted from 
Mrs. G- 

She was glad that the noise of the cars inter¬ 
rupted any conversation attempted by her new 
acquaintances, for she felt more like nestling 
in a corner and dreaming over the future than 
like talking. The last glimpse she had had of 
Percy was of his golden curls streaming over 
the window-sill at an upper casement, where 
he had gone to look after the carriage which 
bore away his sister. 

It was not until she came to pay her hotel- 

hill at the City of L-, where they took a 

boat, that Jessie discovered four gold eagles in 
her purse which had not been there when she 
laid it down at her friend’s. “It must have 
been James Goodall who did this thing. How 
good he is!” she murmured. She was sorry 
he had done it, but she could not help it; and 
he doubtless knew that a little pocket-money 
of her own would not come amiss when she 
found herself amid her city relatives. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘'Tho koonp.st pangs tho wretched find 
Are rapture to tho dreary votd, 

Tho lenlleRA desert of tho mind, 

Tho wasto of feelings unemployed.” 

Lillian Wiiytb, pacing listlessly back and 
forth in her luxurious dressing-room, seemed 
ill at case. With eyes upturned, ns if to avoid 
resting upon the elegant appointments profusely 
strewn about her, and nervously twisting and 
twining tho fair hands together in every pos¬ 
sible gesturo of impatience, while murmuring, 
half sadly and half earnestly, some couplets 
from tho ‘‘Psalm of Life," she had more tho 
air of a prisoner in, than tho independent mis¬ 
tress of, the stately brown-stono mansion whereof 
this spacious dressing-room was but the merest 
fraction, eithor for size or elegance. Garments 
of deep mourning assisted the impression of 
sorrowful restraint, and, but that her counte¬ 
nance indicated moro the vehemonco of unrest 
than tho agitation of a real sorrow, her de¬ 
meanor might have been mistaken for the dis- 
consolatcness of late bereavement. But tho 
listless walk and the occasional stamp of tho 
slippered foot, which ono might see, but not 
hear, in that velvet-lined chamber, tho con¬ 
traction of tho broad, fair, girlish brow, and 
the clasping and unclasping of the never-rest¬ 
ing hands, gavo another oliaraeter to her dis¬ 
quiet, whatever it was. 

“ I wonder if what tho poots say of life be 
truo,” she mused, stopping by tho window to 
pluck a geranium-leaf. 

As tho light fell moro upon lior face and 
figure, it revealed a singular combination of 


childlikeness and serious thought. It was tho 
youthfulness and purity, however, that wero 
infantile; tho gravity of the eyes, the extra¬ 
ordinary breadth of forelioad, from which tho 
chestnut-brown linir was smoothly combed 
away, tho ratlior palo complexion of the regu¬ 
lar features, all gave that air commonly called 
“interesting" to a faco which, had it buon 
more roseate, might have been called beauti¬ 
ful, and dignity to a form too slight and deli¬ 
cate to bo in the least statoly or commanding 
of itself. 

“Life is earnest, life is real, and the gravo is 
not our goal,” murmured Lillian, resuming her 
walk. "To me, life has boon a dream, nnd I 
liavo never had ono purposo in it of moro than 
a moment’s consideration. I am thoroughly 
weary of my life—no, perhaps I ought to say 
of myself, because, truly, I know little enough 
of lifo, except as a child in my mother’s houso, 
nnd subsequently ns mistress of this groat, 
solitary one, where no one ovor came except 
Mr. Whyte. From what ono learns in books, 
I ought to bo quite a hrroino to have been two 
years a wife, nnd a widow at eighteen, and tho 
heiress of great wealth. A little beauty, too, I 
should have, to be a lieroino; that, however, I 
shall have to imagine.” Pausing before a largo 
mirror, Lillian gavo a half earnest, half mirth¬ 
ful survey of her person, as if to decido how 
much claim Bho had to the attribute of beauty. 
“ Small, pale, neither ugly nor handsome, eyes 
of hazel, head ratlior too largo for my body. 
It cortainly was not for my comelinoss that Mr. 
Whyte married mo I How strango that I should 
be a widow I I look liko an unformed scliool- 
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girl, and tlint is just what I am, only that, in 
tho midst of my school-days, my mother gave 
mo up, to be this incomplete woman that I ap¬ 
pear, the wife of a strange old man, and now 
his widow and heiress. Alone in the world at 
eighteen! Inoxporiunced, I know not what to 
do with my fortune, though that, I suppose, is 
safely invested and taken care of by Mr. Whyte's 
attorney. Tho worst of all is that I know not 
what to do with mi /self. Six months of widow¬ 
hood in this lonely house, with only the socioty 
of hooks, has been a dreary time, indeed. Oh, 
my mother, if, to have me the mistress of all 
this luxury, you yielded up my girlhood to the 
companionship of ago, why did you not live to 
iiud enjoyment in it ? For you, who denied 
yourself so much for mo, I might have found 
pleasure in my bondage ; but, dying, you left 
me to n life of cold and loveless duty; and, by 
another death, 1 am made free, yet in bonds, 
for is not this pulseless existence, requiring no 
thought or action of my own, tho most intole¬ 
rable slavery ? 1 have no friendships, no loves, 
no duties. I am shut up, ns in prison, front 
all that makes the lives of othors pleasurable. 
1 am not able to perform a common charity, so 
lifted out of tho title of humanity am I by my 
loneliness, my ignorance, and my wealth. From 
books I learn that thcro is sin, cruelty, suffer¬ 
ing, and grief in all ranks of society, but nono 
like mine. I must know what life is. How 
shall I tiiul it out l Whero shall I go to take 
lessons ?" 

Lillian's earnest discourse with herself was 
interrupted at this moment by a servant, who 
announced that tho girl engaged to do sowing 
was waiting for orders in the back parlor. 

“Send her to me,’’ was the almost eagor 
command, ns tho thought of having her soli¬ 
tude enlivened, even by the prescnco of a sow¬ 
ing-girl, sent a thrill through tho morbidly 
sensitive nerves of the young widow; and, in 
the moments that intervened beforo tho com¬ 
ing of this unknown seamstress, she busied 
herself with trying to imagine what sort of 
person she might bo. 

When the door opened, and tho sewing-girl 
stood before her, Lillian arose with a feeling of 
involuntary leaped, and a tingo of embarrass¬ 
ment imparted itself to her manner ns she ad¬ 
dressed some commonplace observations to her; 
for there was an air of superiority about the 
employee that mado it seem something like 
presumption in tho employer to introduce tho 
business of the day in tho usual oaroloss man¬ 
ner. Not every lady living in a brown-stono 
mansion would have felt herself compelled to 


notice this peculiarity of tho seamstress, but 
Lillian Whyte was, as yet, but a novico in tho 
ways of wealth and fashion, and obeyed a 
natural impulse naturally. Therefore, after 
giving her a little time to breathe from lior 
evident fatigue, she very kindly inquired what 
kind of sewing she would rather havo for tlmt 
day. 

“Oh, anything,” answered tho seamstress, 
appearing a little surprised. 

“Tho truth is,” said Lillian, “that I liavo 
not much need of any work; but, l'anoying 
that 1 would bo better amused to have some¬ 
thing going on in tho house, I made some pur¬ 
chases both of linen and dress-goods, and you 
can commence at which yon like host." 

“Thou I will do tho linon first,” answered 
tho seamstress, still more surprised at so in¬ 
dulgent a patron. 

“You may put as much work on thorn as 
you please," continued Lillian, pleasantly. “ I 
shall not mind how long you are making them, 
so you do not idle away your time,” she added, 
half playfully. 

The seamstress glanced up from an examina¬ 
tion of tho goods, and, catching tho mirthful 
expression of Lillian’s smile, Bmiled brightly 
in roturn, without nny shade of that wonder 
which had appeared in her countenance at 
first. A very comfortablo feeling of confidence 
seemed established henceforth between tho rich 
young widow and tho poor young seamstress— 
young yet, though evidently the senior of 
Lillian. 

“ When you get ready to begin with your 
needle, I will rend to you; but first tell mo 
your name,” said Lillian. 

“ My name is Eunice Harvey." 

“Miss Harvey or liuuiee?” 

“Kunice,” replied Miss Harvey, while a 
bright color enmo into her cheek at this so 
great condescension. 

Tho little lady, who was watching her, with 
ready sympathy detected tho cause of tho 
heightened color, and added, Boftly, “And 
mine is Lillian.” 

“ It is a swcut name,” said Eunice, without 
raising her eyes from her work. 

“ Y'es, Tennyson makes it sweet with his 
musical rhymes. Y'ou remember his 
* Airy, fairy I.UUan, 

Flitting, fairy Lillian?* 

But what slinll I read to you?” 

With far greater dolicacy of perception than 
tho daughters of fashion can boast, with all 
tlioir lino nerves, tho youthful, but unspoiled 
mistress of wealth which most of them might 
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envy had detected at once in her sewing-girl 
tlie evidences of cultivation and refinement, 
and, with true generosity and Christian kind¬ 
ness, acknowledged their existence as readily 
and graciously as if they had belonged to the 
greatest lady in tho land. Therefore, she gave 
Kunico iicr choice of books or themes, and in¬ 
sisted on knowing what it was. 

“Sinco you wilt, then, I should like to hear 
you read ‘Rnsselas,’ because 1 think I need to 
be made more contented with my lot.’ 1 

“Yes, that will be good for both of us,” nn- 
swored Lillian, as she went to fetch tho book. 

When luncheon was served, the seamstress 
was not excused from partakingwitli liorpatron, 
who, observing that she was becoming reserved 
and oven melancholy, rallied her on the little 
benefit received from reading of Kassolas’s 
experience. 

“The good which I might have got from tho 
book has been mado ineffectual by tho reader,” 
replied Kunico, with a dim smile. 

“ How so ?” 

"Because, dear Lillian, your kindness and 
conrtcsy carry me baok in recollection to a 
time when I was not a sewing-girl ns now, but, 
like yourself, in the possession of case and ele- 
ganeo, and when to bo treated with tho refined 
courtesy you have this day shown mo was my 
right, and not a favor.” 

“ Kunice,” said Lillian, a llttlo embarrassed 
by tho red flushes of pride and sensibility on 
tho cheek of the seamstress, “ of course, I can¬ 
not affect to bo ignorant of tiro distinctions of 
sooiety, but, in my eyes, you have every right 
to courtesy you ever had, and to kindness, un¬ 
doubtedly a far greater right, since now you 
noed it to make up for other losses.” 

“Tho other losses would have been nothing, 
had not that of kindness gone along with them,” 
answered Kunico, tremulously. 

“ You would smile at my ignorance, Eunice, 
could you know how little I really know of tho 
world, with which, moreover, 1 have a great de¬ 
sire to become acquainted. Now, I will make 
a compact with you; I will rend to you in tho 
mornings while you sew for mo, and in the af¬ 
ternoons you shall toll mo all you know about 
this naughty bug-bear, tho u-orld. I want you 
to tell me what life is, for really I do not know, 
and have no possible means of finding out.” 

Kunice could not forbear a smile, in which 
there shone a little inoredulity, as she answered: 

“ If you have not any possible means, I know 
not indeed who has.” 

“ Then I know not how to me my means, 
perhaps.” 


“ I will not pretend to doubt this, nnd yet it 
is an easy thing to learn.” 

1 ‘ Teach mo, then I ” 

“ Indeed, I could teach you very little that 
would benefit you. Tho learning of the ways 
of society comes by use alone ; and 1 would not 
have you go over my experience in order to get 
tho knowledge I possess.” 

“ Hut I would willingly undertako it.” 

“ More willingly than you would go through 
it, I opine.” 

Lillian laughed a light-hearted, girlish laugh, 
as sho answered s “You make a great deal of 
your superior acquirements ; I shall think you 
are ‘taking on airs’ with mo, if you persevere 
in refusing my petition.” 

" No, Mrs. Whyte,” spoke Eunice, with much 
seriousness; “whatever disposition I might 
oneo have had for ‘taking on airs,’ this very 
knowledge which you covet has quite overcome. 
There is no bettor school of humility than that 
through which the daughter of fashion, sud¬ 
denly deprived of wealth, must pass ; nnd in 
that school 1 have taken my degree." 

“Would it bo trying yourself too much to 
relato to mo your history f” asked Lillian, 
gently. 

“ It would bo tho host manner of giving you 
that glimpse of society you seem so much to 
desire ; neither am I inclined to deny myself 
the pleasure of your sympathy, since 1 am sure 
it is genuiuo; but, if you are wearied before I 
am done, do not hesitate to interrupt me.” 

“Oo on,” urged Lillian, eagerly, her face 
glowing all over with anticipation. 

We leave the new friends to their afternoon 
talk, nnd pass on to tho results of that suddenly 
formed intimacy. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tub genial spring sunshine poured into the 

Bpacious book parlor of a house on-Avenue, 

and glinted merrily over many a token of wealth 
and good taste in the forms of curious furniture 
nnd well chosen pictures, as well ns in the 
bindings of costly books, scattered boro and 
there to show mental cultivation and the habit 
of study. Thopresenloccupationofthe inmates, 
however, with one exception, was anything but 
studious. Sitting upright in her chair of largo 
capncity, was tho mother nnd mistress of tho 
family, her thick, sturdy figure seeming inca¬ 
pable of any other posture, nnd making ono 
wonder whether she did not sloop perpendicu¬ 
larly. Around this centre-piece of the family 
group clustered tho lighter personages in tho 
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tableau—Miss Angela Knowe, in the horizontal 
upon a very comfortable sofa, teazing a petulant 
lap-dog—Mr. Arthur Knowo making, with his 
elegant figure, an acute angle of which tho 
window-frame was the other side, and holding 
his fashionable hat as if he had just stepped in 
to pay his mother a oall, only his attention 
seemed directed in quite a different quarter— 
another reclining iiguro being that of an invalid 
relative of the Knowes, King flranvillo by namo 
—and last, and wo fear we must also say least, 
the dark figure of a young girl clad in mourn¬ 
ing, whoso face, half averted, we still recognizo 
as that of Lillian Whyte. Sho is bending over 
her embroidery, apparently quite intent on 
accomplishing a great deal on this particular 
morning. 

“ Miss White,” drawled out Angola, after tho 
fatiguo of an argument with her mother about 
the propriety of allowing hor old-fashioned fa- 
tlier to accompany them to the Springs—"Miss 
White, bring your work to me that I may look 
at it.” 

“Permit mo,” interposed Arthur Knowe, 
taking the embroidery from billion's hands, at 
the snme time glancing into her eyes a quiuk, 
oxprussivo look. “ My sister is so delicate,” 
ho continued, mischievously, “ it gives me tho 
highest gratification to bo of servico to her.” 
And, bending over Angela’s couch, ho awaited 
with gravity her examination of the work. 

“Your work is boautiful, Miss White,” she 
said, at last; “ but you are very slow with it.” 

“No wonder, I should say,” put in Arthur, 
" for this is tho third timo this morning, to my 
knowledge, that you have interrupted Miss 
White to look at her work; this timo, how¬ 
ever, sho lias not her silks to rearrange”—re¬ 
turning tho embroidory to Lillian with a bow. 

“You aro very attentive, Arthur,” sneered 
Angela ; " I shall soon hear that you liavo taken 
tho arrangement of her silks upon yourself, 
also. I did not know that young gentlemen 
numbered embroidery among their accomplish¬ 
ments—or sewing-girls among their objects of 
attention,” sho added in a lower tone, but loud 
enough for Lillian to hoar. 

'l'lio painful blush which burned on Lillian’s 
oliuok was reflected in tho angry one that orim- 
sonod Arthur’s faco ns ho rotortod: “My sister 
has many things to learn yot, and, among thorn, 
ladyliko deportment.” 

“ Arthur!” nngrlly cried Ills mother, turning 
hor head sharply round, ns if its connection 
with her stout and upright person was by a 
pivot, "where liavo you learned to address 
such compliments to your sister f” 


“ I beg your pardon, motlior, and yours, An¬ 
gela ; but, lioreafter, forbear meddling with my 
peculiarities if you would not surpriso mo into 
| rudeness." Saying whioli, tho young man 
stalked loftily from the room, and, not long 
after, Mrs. Knowo and her daughter were sum¬ 
moned to receive morning calls. Kising lan¬ 
guidly, and shaking out the folds of her elegant 
netjliyJ, Angela approaolied the lounge upon 
l which reclined King Granville, apparently un¬ 
observant of all about him, and, ns she secretly 
thought, provokingly indifferent, and, bending 
gracefully beside him, inquired very tenderly 
after his health, adding, “You know, Cousin 
King, 1 should not leave you in solitude, did not 
the duties of sooiety require so much of my 
time. When you ore a little better, I shall 
hope to have your assistance in entertaining all 
these tiresomo peoplo, Bhnll I not?” sho asked 
coquettishly, at the same timo affecting to look 
for a fault in tho exquisito satin slipper that 
encased hor really pretty foot. 

Her cousin smiled, glanced at the slipper and 
tho pretty embroidery accidentally revealed by 
tho elevation of tho foot it contained to tho 
edge of an ottoman, thanked her for her in¬ 
quiries, and relapsed into his usual reserve. 

And so it liapponed that Lillian Whyte and 
King Granvillo wero loft alono together. The 
hot and painful blush of wounded feeling had 
not subsided on Lillinn’s cheok when he directed 
his eyes upon her,' feeling a little curiosity to 
know in what spirit the sowing-girl received 
Angola’s interference in the gallantries bestowed 
upon her by Arthur. Ho had nover before taken 
any notice of Lillian, though it often happened 
that he was lounging for hours in tho back 
parlor. As ho looked at her this morning, ho 
was conscious of being interested in tho deli¬ 
cate, childliko little person who so coasolossly 
pursued hor embroidory day aftor day in his 
presouce, without ever raising hor eyes from 
tho work before hor. He wondored if Blie en¬ 
joyed this stitolilng flowois into silk from morn¬ 
ing till night without evor having timo to look 
through the glass doors of tho conservatory at 
tho real living flowers growing there. He de¬ 
cided in his mind that slio was quite pretty and 
intelligent-looking, and ho was not surprised 
at Arthur’s liking to take a little timo to ad¬ 
mire hor in the mornings. Sho had a beautiful 
bloom for a sowing-girl—ho lind always thought 
thoy wero pale. And ho amused himself fan¬ 
cying how this quiot little girl, that looked ns 
ladylike ns possible, would appear, could sho 
be presented to him ns a full-blown hollo of 
fashion, liko his Cousin Angela. Sho looked 
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like a lady in her present position, lie wondered 
if she would look like a sewing-girl in that; the 
metamorphoses mado by dress are so singular! 
A book that had lain under tho pillow of his 
lounge dropped upon tho floor. It was but a 
Blight sound, yet, so profound had been tho 
silence, that Lillian startod ns if just awakened, 
and lookeil nervously in the direction of tho 
lounge. Unconsoiously, sho sighed, and re¬ 
sumed her stitching with an air of weariness ; 
yet, seeing that tho book remained unrecovered 
on the floor, and thinking perhaps the invalid 
could not reach it, she put down her work and 
went to give it to him. 

“Thank you, Miss White; I could linvo 
spared yon this trouble, had I foreseen your in¬ 
tention ; but, sinco you have relinquished your 
embroidery for a moment, let mo recommond 
you to take a turn in the conservatory, to rest 
your eyes and Ungers. You will And my aunt 
has a choice collection of flowers that are well 
worth looking at.” 

“ I oannot doubt it,” answered Lillian, plea¬ 
santly, her face reflecting his kindly smile, 
“but these inodorous flowers that I am making 
demand my time to-day.” 

“Or, rather, iny Cousin Angela demands it 1” 
said Granville. 

“ It is all the same, sho or lior flowers,” re¬ 
plied Lillian, “when our bread depends upon 
our labor or skill.” 

“ And does your bread depend upon this in¬ 
terminable stitching? Pardon me, Miss White” 
—seeing that Lillian blushed and hesitated; “ I 
did not mean to bo impertinent, but I was think¬ 
ing of a dear friend of mine, who, for auglit I 
know to the contrary, may be earning her bread 
in tho samo way, and sho was not used to it. 
l’oor Eunice I” 

“ Eunice I”repeated Lillian, lierfaco suddenly 
taking on a joyous glow that really made her 
benutiful. “ Was her name Eunice Harvey f" 

“ Do you know her ? Can you toll me where 
she is ?” oried Granville, starting up violently, 
and gazing wildly at Lillian. “ I beg of you, 
Miss White, to tell mo what you know of her!” 
he added, sinking back and growing deathly 
pale. 

Lillian ran to him, fearing ho had fainted, 
and perceived, to her horror, that a littlo thread 
of light red blood was oozing from his lips. 
Plying to tho bell, she rang it olamorously, 
and, not knowing what else to do, commenced 
wiping his lips with her handkerchief. Thus 
summoned, it was not long before servants ap¬ 
peared, and aftor them Angela and her mother, 
the former shivering with terror, and tho latter 


giving orders in her sturdy, upright way. 
Angela’s terror was not so great but that she 
perceived the tender solicitude of Lillian’s 
looks and actions, and was mado indignant 
thereby. “Get to your work, Miss White," 
said sho; “I will attend my cousin.” And, 
having dismissed Lillian, was soon in her turn 
dismissed by the physician, who forbade such 
a press of attendance. 

As soon ns tho hemorrhage was checked, 
Granville was removed to tho quiet of his own 
apartment, nnd, the family dispersing, Lillian 
was left to ponder the events of the morning 
in solitude, the more grateful that she really 
needed to havo timo to reflect upon the dis¬ 
covery sho had made, and the best manner of 
reuniting tho broken links of this affaire do 
caur, which interested hor so warmly. Many 
a time, sinco she had undertaken this part of 
her “education,” as sho called it, had sho 
shrunk, half dismayed, from the unpleasant¬ 
ness of her self-imposed lessons. Even to 
hor, who had tho secret refuge of a homo and 
means for overy want, and who could be in¬ 
wardly amused at her outward humility, and 
by imagining the consternation of these mam¬ 
mon-worshippers, could they know the truth— 
even to her, the experiences of tho last month 
had been almost unbearable ; nnd slio often 
found herself wondering how Ettnico Harvey, 
who was of so lofty a nature, nnd had so much 
more to endure, had homo it nil nnd lived. 
After tlie littlo passage of this morning, she 
had inwardly resolved to break off from her 
present studies, anil return to the moro plea¬ 
sant, if more solitary ono of books, lint now ! 
Should she withdraw herself just at this junc¬ 
ture, when it seemed that she might be tho 
means of restoring happiness, and perhnps 
luxury, to the heart and home of Eunice 
Harvey ? 

Whilo she was pondering, a step besido her 
chair startled her from her abstraction, ami, 
glanoing up, she beheld Arthur Knowe, his 
cheeks glowing nnd his eyes burning. His 
black curling hair was damp with moisture 
from his brow, nnd a strange expression of 
mingled mirth nnd moodiness curled into a 
smile of Arm disdain his handsome mouth. 
Without npology, ho drew a footstool beside 
her, nnd sat down where ho could look in her 
face. Seoing upon tho floor her handkerchief 
stained with blood, he snatched it up hastily, 
looked in the corners for the namo, then cast, 
it back again impatiently. “ Lillian I a proper 
name for the owner.” Then, after a moment 
of silence, during which ho was closely regard- 
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ing her, and during which, too, bIio had greatly 
lost lior composure—“ Lillian, I liavo just como 
from being lectured by my paragon of a sister j 
and who, do you guess, was tlio hone of conten¬ 
tion between us ?’’ 

“ Myself, I have no doubt,” answorod Lillian, 
with a sudden courago. 

“ You are quick of apprehension. Perhaps 
you can guess as readily what Bho said?” 

“ I shall not attempt that.” 

“Thou I shall tell you.” 

“ It is unnecessary; I should not llko to 
hear." 

Lillian’s tone had a degreo of hauteur that 
surprised herself; still, the needle would go 
amiss and prick her finger. She had recourse to 
the rejected cambric to stanch the tinywonnd. 

“ Your blood and his," said Arthur, gloomily. 
“Shall I tell you what my sister fears about 
this King Granville? She says you have be¬ 
witched him; and she says, moreover, that 
you liavo bewitched me.” 

“ Why does your sister say I have bewitched 
Mr. Granville ?” asked Lillian, appearing not 
to have hoard the latter accusation. 

“ Because, since this nttack, ho has asked 
for you a number of times, and seems to de¬ 
sire your presence; and because, she Bays, 
you showed Bucli solioitudo for him wlion the 
hemorrhage came on.” 

Ho was looking intently in her face with his 
glowing eyes, and truly sho had grown pale 
apace. 

“Lot mo go to him, then," sho said, half 
rising. “ I must see him, indeed, if ho wishes 
it. Why should your sistor detain mo?” 

“ Sit down, Miss Wliito ; you cannot go to 
him now, for he is sleeping, and the doctor has 
ordored that lie Bees no one for a day or two, 
except his nurse.” 

“Then, at the earliest timo of safety, I must 
not bo denied, indeed I must not; there is much 
depending on it, ” urged Lillian, seriously. 

“ What is this cousin of ours to you, Lillian 
White ? A lover ? lie can bear no other rela¬ 
tion to you that I oau see I Are you, indeed, 
what my sistor says—a flirt? Sho said moro 
than that.” 

“You tako great pains to have mo under¬ 
stand your sistor’s opinion of mo, Mr. Knowe. 
Have I not said I did not wish to hear it ? Will 
you go away, and leave me to the only duty I 
have in this house—that of embellishing your 
idle sister’s boauty ? I am not paid, Mr. Knowe, 
for listening to accusations or insults. I will 
thank you to lcavo me to myself." 

Arthur arose, as if to obey, but began pacing 


baok and forth through the room. The angry 
color had faded out from his chcoks, and an 
expression of doubt olouded his boforo animated 
countenance. Approaching Lillian once moro, 
ho bent over her ohair, and whispered: “ Make 
your own conditions, I care not how extrava¬ 
gant. 1 love you; you shall lovo me. That 
odious cousin must be left to Angela; she 
dotes on him, stupid ns he is. But I am—be¬ 
witched, as Angola says; and I shall stop at 
nothing. Say, Lillian, when will yon bo minet ” 

Lillian might havo sat to a sculptor for a 
statue of amazement; but, ns the full meaning 
of what had boon said gradually dawned upon 
her comprehension, the woinan-nnturo, out¬ 
raged and indignnnt, sprang up to assert itself. 
Rising with dignity, site waved him back. 
“ Do not expect an answer,” she said, calmly. 
“ Words are inadequate to express my scorn 
of you.” And, passing him, rooted to tlio spot 
with mortification, sho was proceeding to leave 
tlio apartment, when ho sprang after her, and 
oanght her hand to drag her back. 

“Shall I call the servants?” asked Lillian, 
coldly. 

“ No, for God’s sake, give me a moment I I 
j am sorry—I am more humbled and distressed 
than you can believe at my accursed folly. I 
would not have said it, I would have told you 
how I loved you—for I do lovo you madly— 
but those women, with their notions of pro¬ 
priety, put every improper thing into our 
beads. I would havo asked you to be my 
wifo; I do ask you now, and my mother and 
Angela, and all tiieir insipid friends may say 
just wlint tlioy please, if you do not rejeot mo. 
Will you not pardon me, Lillian ? I was crazy; 
I was, to repeat Angola’s word, bowitched.” 

Lillian had withdrawn iicr hand, and stood 
quietly watching his eager, questioning face, 
without a sign of emotion visible in her own, 
It was wonderful how stately she had grown in 
this one day. 

“You will not pardon mo, then? You aro 
forover offended with mo ? Oh, do not say 
that, for, if I havo but tlio slightest liopo of 
gaining your love, you shall see how I repent 
of tlio offence.” 

“ As far as I am concerned,” was the gravo 
reply, “ I can easily pardon you, for you havo 
had no power to injure mo ; but for the principle 
I hnce no forgiveness, now or over. May all who 
assail youth, and helplessness, and need, in this 
heartless manner, receive tlio scorn and punish¬ 
ment they deserve!” And, gliding hurriedly 
from the room, Lillian sought to keep up her 
courage by hasty preparations to leave the 
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house; hut, firm ns she felt she was, the pent- 
up emotions of her bosom would hurst forth, 
then and there, and, leaning on the banister, 
bIio gave way to passionato sobbing. 

“If you sco that I really repent, in dust and 
ashes, Lillian ?” spoko a troubled voice at her 
sido. “ If you can know this ?” llut, witli 
an impetuosity of which slio was immediately 
aftorwnrds ashamed, as betraying her agitation, 
she rushed into the street. 

“How foolish I was,” she said to liorself, 
“to put myself in the way of such things, 
when thoro was no necessity I Yot why should 
1 complain ? It was to know life as it really 
Is, in its deformity as woll ns its beauty, that 
I aspired ; and I recoil at the first hard lessons. 
What if it had been some really poor and ill- 
paid girl, whoso great want had weakened her 
spirit against tho temptation of bartering body 
and soul for ease and the semblance of love ? 
I ought to bo thankful for my sox that it was 
I who suffered tho indignity.” 

And, ns Lillian walked rapidly along, in a 
sort of feverish excitement, she began to bo 
conscious of a great void mado in her heart. 
Some hope had died out of it. She was abashed, 
and crimson blushes dyed her face and burned 
upon her forehead, to remomber that what was 
but corruption looked, until now, plcasnnt and 
fair in her inexperienced eyes. She never 
knew, until sho had reason to despiso him, 
that she had thought so well of Arthur Knowc; 
but she sot herself resolutely not to feel grieved 
at her disappointment, and only acknowledged 
to herself thnt sho was sorry it had happened, 
on account of Eunice Harvey and King Gran¬ 
ville. It bad interrupted her pleasant little 
plan of bringing them together, at least until 
something olse could be thought of than the 
plan already formed. 

That evening, however, ns sho sat solitary 
in her cosy library, tho look of care and vexa¬ 
tion fled away on tho radinneo of a dawning 
smile; and, promising liorself to soo another 
plmso of worldliness, in a more agreeable man¬ 
ner, Lillian immediately commenced prepara¬ 
tions by writing a protty little note, and ad¬ 
dressing it to “King Granvillo, Esq.” 


CHAPTER III. 

11 As letters somo hand line Invisibly traced, 

When held to the Same, will steal out to the sight, 
80 innny a feeling that long seemed effaced 
The warmth of a meeting like this brlugs to light.' 1 

El’t Lillian had not calculated on tho dotcc- 
tive abilities of Miss Angela Knowc, in tho 


bottom of whoso pocket tho pretty littlo noto 
reposed in darkness, doomed never to meet tho 
eyes of him for whom it was intended. It was 
fortunate, considering this circumstance, thnt 
| the billet contained only these few words, un¬ 
intelligible to Angela: “ I will undertake to 
find your friend for you in a few days, if you 
will endeavor to bo patient,” and signed “Lil¬ 
lian White.” Angela had often puzzled her 
brain over tboso few words, and was compelled 
to acknowledge that there was no great appear¬ 
ance of dangor decipherable in them, except 
the objectionablo name at the bottom. 

In tho mean time, Lillian had gone twico to 

the house on - Avenue, at such hours of 

the day as Arthur was likely to be absent, with 
tho intention of asking to speak with Gran¬ 
ville. In the first instance, sho was refused an 
interview by tho attendant, tho family being 
out; and in the second had had her money 
thrust in her face, and been denied admission 
altogether. Flushed with indignation, she was 
turning to descend tho steps, and threw tho 
silver pieces to a beggar, when Arthur Knowo 
confronted her, looking so startled and so joy¬ 
ous at thu meeting, that, in spite of her deter¬ 
mination to the contrary, sho could not forbear 
a slight glance of recognition, which, however, 
sho speedily concealed under her veil, with a 
feeling of shame. 

“Miss White,” said Arthur, walking by her 
side, “do you throw away money which you 
need becauso you will not take it from tho 
hands of this hated family ? Havo I been so 
unfortunate as to stand in your way pecunia¬ 
rily ? If you would allow mo to make bouio 
restitution—” 

“No restitution is needed, sir.” 

“Then wo will not talk of that. I rejoico 
thnt I have met you to-day, for more reasons 
than becauso I am glad to see you again— 
which is better fortune than I deserve—but on 
account of Granville, whoso recovery is really 
retarded by his anxiety about you, which is 
not of tho nature I once foolishly feared it was, 
but, apparently, becauso you could tell him 
something which he very much wishes to know. 
I am aware that, after what I just witnessed at 
my mother’s door, you might say—were you 
not doar Lillian Whito—I had no right to ex¬ 
pect you would do anything to obligo ono of 
our family ; but this matter takes on a serious 
face when wo see that Granville is a sufferer by 
the disagreeable position of affairs, more than 
any ono else. Angela, too, who has set her 
heart on Granville, is very anxious for his re¬ 
covery, though by her foolish jealousy she dc- 
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feats herself. Now, Miss White, wlmt I ask 
of you is that you will intrust mo with this 
business, whatever it may he, and empower 
mo to set my cousin’s heart at rest.” 

11 liven if it be the destruction of Angola’s 
hopes ?” 

“What I You cannot mean that it is true, 
what Angela suspects of the state of Granville’s 
heart ?" 

“No,” answered billion, coldly, "it is not 
true that Mr. Granville is the least interested 
in me personally ; nevertheless, what I had to 
tell him would put an end to any hopes your 
sister may entertain with regard to him. Being 
fully assured of this, would you become the 
hearer of my message ?” 

“That is a trying question, Miss Wliito. If 
I was suro it was interest in King, and not in 
his fortune, that Angela feels, the test would 
he severe to decide in this caso. I should like 
to know that I did not injuro Angela’s prospects 
of happiness by interfering in this matter.” 

"That is something l havo not taken into 
consideration, nor shall I, in the communication 
I havo to mako to Mr. Granville. You liavo 
solicited this oflico of kindness ; if now you 
shrink from undertaking it, there aro othor 
means, I trust, that will not fail.” 

“ You aro resolved, then, to thwart Angela’s 
expectations, if you can? Are you kind, Miss 
White?” 

“ Will your sister marry Mr. Granville, 
whether he will or no ?” 

“ I see you think slio is capahlo of it. Ber- 
liaps she is. Give mo this message, and I pro¬ 
mise to deliver it, trusting to your evident 
conviction of tho final result that I am doing 
right.” 

Again was Tallinn betrayed into a half smile, 
as sho thanked him for the promise, which 
again she immediately regretted, as, answering 
it with one far brighter, ho said:— 

“ I have won ono smilo from tho eyes dear¬ 
est in the world, though ever so faint and luke¬ 
warm. Could I do something to deserve another 
more cordial and inspiriting, I should be happy, 
indeed.” 

“ Nay, if you regard this sorvico as done to 
me, I recall my commission. Thoro can bo no 
exchange of obligation or roward between us, 
even tho roward of an involuntary smile. Please 
to understand me, Arthur Knowe. I do not 
consider all means of communication between 
Mr. Granville and myself cut oft', because your 
family refuse to admit mo. Y’ou asked for tho 
commission, and I did not refuse it.” 

“ l see 1 I see I I am to do this little service 
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for my cousin, and not for you. Well, be it 
bo. I am sworn, Lillian White, that one day 
you shall respect mo, with or against your 
will.” 

“Yon forget that wo aro not likely to meet 
again; and here wo aro at tho corner wliero I 
must tako tho omnibus." 

“ Do not ride ; lot me walk home with you. 
You have not given me tho message yet.” 

“By no means; I prefer going homo in an 
omnibus. Yet stay a moment. Were you to 
know that the person in whom your cousin is 
interested is only a sewing-girl, liko myself, 
would you still deliver tho messago ?” 

“Were sho like yourself, and not yourself, I 
Bhould feel that I was conferring an infinite 
favor upon him by taking him any messago 
from her not unkind.” 

For tho third time Lillian smiled against her 
will, and saw the light reflected an hundredfold 
moro brightly from the eyes that watched her 
constantly. “It is enough,” sho said,quickly; 
“tell Granville that, when ho has been two 
weeks at any placo on the seashore, for the 
benefit of his health, tho person in whom ho 
is interested will find means to meet him there. 
The place of his destination and tho time of 
liia departure can bo inclosed in a noto addressed 
to mo through tho post-office.” 

At this instant nn omnibus drew up, and, 
stepping in, with only a slight bow to Arthur, 
Lillian was carried a square or two farther down 
town before she commenced retracing her steps 
towards homo, so careful had sho been to leavo 
no trace of her real course to Arthur's know¬ 
ledge. 

And thus it happened that tho detective was 
eluded; and Lillian was in possession of a 
letter stating that, on the last of May, King 
Granville would leavo New York for Newport. 
And it also happened, in pursuance of her de¬ 
sign, that the name of Mrs. Whyte, followed 
by “and servant,” and under it tho name of 
Miss Harvey, appeared on tho hotel register, 
about the middle of Juno. Thoro was somo 
speculation, ns there always is, concerning tho 
new arrival, and tho gentlemen, after they had 
each and singly looked at tho names on the 
register, prepared themselves to bo on tho 
lookout for tho new “Miss." As forking Gran¬ 
ville, he glanced at the names and turned away 
disappointed, though it was true ho had started 
at seeing “ Miss Harvey.” But who could this 
Mrs. Whyte bef Eunice had no relatives of 
that name. Yet might it not bo possible that 
she had been compelled to become humble 
companion to some woman of fashion? But 
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lie (liil not think this MisS Harvey was Eunice. 
So strong lmd been his hope of meeting lier 
that, with an instinctive feeling of inability to 
bear a disappointment, he would not let him¬ 
self believe she was near him until lio snw her, 
and, in n fever between doubt and belief, retired 
to his room to await dinner. When tlmt meal 
was announced, lie found himself unable to go 
down stairs, so great was the excitement of his 
nerves, niul in immediate danger of another 
attack upon his lungs. 

Hut there was one otlior who had also con¬ 
sulted the register, and only to bo puzzled. 
Arthur Knowo had accompanied his cousin to 
Newport, ostensibly out of concern for his wel¬ 
fare. Nor would we be so unfair as to doubt 
his professions; at the same timo, we would 
take the liberty of suggesting that a sort of 
instinct, or presentiment, or second sight had 
imparted to him tlio conviction that at Newport 
he should learn something further of Lillian 
White. Of the namo of the person his cousin 
expected to meet ho know nothing; therefore 
lie had no reason to suppose that tlio expected 
arrival had yet taken place, anil when he seated 
himself at table was so absorbed with thinking 
of Granville’s disappointment—to say nothing 
of his own—that lie liegleoted to look for the 
strangers. 

“ Have yon seen her, Knowe f” asked n young 
man at his olbow. 

“ Seen whom, Thorne f” responded Arthur, 
starting as if ho thought his secret lmd been 
read. 

“ Mrs. Whyte. She is splendid I by Jove, 
the handsomest woman that 'b been here this 
live years. It's no use trying to see her from 
hero; but just keep on the lookout when she 
rises from table. Venus rising from the sea 
will bo nothing to it, I 'll warrant you. And 
tlicro’s a very pretty girl with her, dressed in 
black, a young, shy tiling; but she isn’t a taper 
to this now star, I boliove slio, that is tlio star, 
is a widow. At any rate, nobody enn find out 
who her husband is, if slio lias got one, and 
tlicro is no doubt slio’s rioli.” 

“ You've been industrious, Fred, to pick up 
all this intelligence in so short a time. Whom 
will you get to introduce you ?" 

“ Oh, I shall circulate around amongst the 
ladios, and find somobody that knows some¬ 
thing about thorn, and get acquainted bofore 
to-morrow night. I 'll introduce you then, if 
you would like, though remember the widow 
is my game.” 

“ 1 shall recoiled nothing of tlio kind, unless 
I tako a fancy to tlio ‘ young, shy tiling’ you 


say can’t 1 hold a caudle to her,’ which I do not 
promise to do.” 

The guests commenced leaving tlio table. 
The young men sat still on purposo to watch 
I tlio ladios go by, and Thorno, fixing his eyes 
on tlio supposed widow, whispered: “There 
slio is, Knowe ; do you seo her?" 

Yes, Arthur snw her, and magnificent did 
Eunice Harvey look, as, dressod in the height 
of fashion and good taste, she glided through 
tlio throng. Hut it was not on her his gazo 
was riveted ; there was tlio youthful and grace¬ 
ful figure of Lillian Wliito, dressed as ho had 
never before seen her, her exquisitely fair and 
rounded arm and lovoly neck set oil' so well by 
her dress of black silk tissue and her luxuri¬ 
ant brown hair, half in braids and half in curls, 
adorning her head more than diamonds, oloso 
besido tlio “ star." And she had caught his 
glance and blushed. Up he sprang, and was at 
tlio door before them. 

“Miss White," he said, bowing to her com¬ 
panion, “permit mo to speak to you of my 
cousin." Ah, that cousin ! Was not ho glad 
he had a sick cousin? “Granville, my dear 
Miss Wliito, is quite ill again to-day, and I 
hardly know whether it is from hope deferred 
or joy anticipated. Is liia frit ml here?” ho 
whispered, bonding so her ear alone should 
catch the question. 

“Hush I" snid Lillian. "This is his friend; 
she does not know about it yet.” 

"You will have to introduce me," ho snid, in 
tlio same tone. 

“ I acknowledge tlio necessity—Mr. Arthur 
Knowo, Miss Harvey.” And while tlio usual 
exchange of compliments was taking place, 
Lillian was trying to see her way clear in this 
unexpected dilemma. Hero was something slio 
had not counted upon, tlio meeting of Arthur 
Knowe here, and tlio necessity of making him 
of uso. However, sho must put the best face 
upon her difficulties, and, whispering him to 
prepare his cousin, promised him aloud to meet 
him again in half an hour on the piazza. 

That half hour was one of intense feeling to 
the two porsons most interested, and Lillian 
regretted that Bho lmd so long put otT the 
“pleasant surprise” sho intonded to give her 
friend, sinoe now it was more likely to be 
painful than pleasant. 

Reclining in a fautcuil, in tlio most shaded 
corner of tlio piazza, was tlio invalid at the tinv 
appointed, and Arthur Knowo keeping watch 
over him, laughing, and jesting, and quoting 
rhymes, and doing whntovor ho could to keep 
off tlio symptoms of a norvous attuolc, which 
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lio constantly dreaded. Not that his own mind 
was so much at ease ; indeed, it was not alto¬ 
gether unruffled by stormy winds of doubt, 
arising not oidy out of tile position ho was in 
with Lillian, hut from a strange confusion in 
liis head about names, and not knowing who 
Mrs. Whyte was, and several other crude ideas, 
in no wise so easily digested as his dinner. 
Nevertheless, ho kept up a great appearance of 
good spirits until a “ silken murmur” gave 
warning of somo ouo approaching, and then, 
ejaculating 11 King, bo a man/’’ advancod to 
meet Lillian and Miss Harvey. Both wore pale, 
the ono witli emotion and tlie other witli sym¬ 
pathy ; and it was with an effort ho could com¬ 
mand himself to present them to his cousin, 
who, seeing their approach, had risen to his 
feet and stood with pale lips and glittering 
eyes, waiting to clasp the hand of her who had 
been so loved and so lamented. 

11 My Kunico I” 

“ My King 1” 

Tho spoken words were hoarse and indistinct, 
but thero was no misunderstanding tho lan¬ 
guage of eves, and every feature breathing 
love, pain, gladness, and regret. Lillian turned 
her face away to hide its tremulousness and 
tears ; but, turn whichever way she would, tho 
eyes of Arthur found her out and studied her 
intently. 

Seeing that his cousin was too much ngitated 
to talk, Arthur at length suggested to Lillian 
that they should walk away for a few minutes, 
and leave the lovers to themselves, tho pro¬ 
priety of which suggestion Lillian acknow¬ 
ledged by taking his proffered arm. 

“You have pity for others’ miseries, but 
nono for luino, Miss White,” ho said, after a 
moment’s silence. “ Have you no fear that I 
shall become like my cousin there 1 It runs 
in onr family to dio of love." 

Lillian gave him a look full of mirth, for tho 
idea of his dying of lovo amused her exceed¬ 
ingly, hut, meeting his magnetio look, was 
compelled to observe him seriously, and could 
not help perceiving that he had roally grown 
much thinner and paler sinco their last meet¬ 
ing. A strange embarrassment fell upon her, 
and the fact that he still addressed her ns 
“Miss White” occurred to hor unpleasantly. 
Sho signilled her desire to return to their 
friends, wishing to avoid further conversa¬ 
tion. 

“You will not liavo pity, then?” ho said, 
sadly, bolding her back ns much ns he could 
by a slow movement. 

Still Lillian did not nnswer or look at him 


again ; and, in a moment more, they were be¬ 
side Granville’s chair. 

“ Kunice has told me,” said he, “and no 
words can convey an expression of my grati¬ 
tude, Mrs. Whyte, for your double kindness.” 

"Mrs. Whyte 1” interrupted Arthur. “ Will 
you tell me, Miss Ilarvoy, whether this lady is 
Miss White or Mrs. W-h-y-t-o?” 

“Certainly, Bir. She is Mrs. Whyte, relict 
of tho lato Manly Whyte, Ksrp, resident at No. 

— Avenue-, a lady of a large fortune, but 

immensely larger heart and more costly vir¬ 
tues." 

Tho silence that fell after this explanation 
was broken, nt last, by Arthur, over whoso 
face a rapid flush had passed, and left it strik- 
ingly palo and composed. “ She has every 
virtue but ono—that of forgiveness,” said he, 
in a voice of deep regret. “ 1 loved her, and I 
Offended her. Silo forgets tho lovo; she does 
not forget the offence. The sight of Granville’s 
happiness and the constant sense of my mis¬ 
fortune aro too much for me, and I leave my 
cousin henceforth to you, Miss Harvey, know¬ 
ing his recovery will bo rapid and sure, and 
thnt ho can henceforth dispense with me." 

“Do not let him go,” whispered Kunice to 
Lillian, whoso faco grew red and then white, 
and red and white again, every instant. 

“No, do not let him go,” pleaded Granville. 
“ Arthur has told me all, and thero wore extenu¬ 
ating circumstances. Moreover, ho declares 
himself heartily tired of the idleness and folly 
of fashionable life, which is at tho bottom of its 
vices. lie is about to commence tho study of 
a profession and turn worker in tho world. Do 
not let him go, for wo cannot spare him yet." 

“ No, do not let mo go, denrest Lillian, but 
hold mo fast forever I” entreated Arthur, ex¬ 
tending his hand doubtfully. 

Miss Harvey, who was holding ono of Lil¬ 
lian’s hands, placed it in Arthur’s open palm, 
which speedily closed over it with a loving 
pressure. 

Thnt evening, when the promenaders filled 
the piazza, a young man kept much in tho 
vicinity of our friends, and cast somo envious 
glances nt Known and Granville. 

“I’oor Tliorno 1" laughed Arthur, “ho thinks 
I am a lucky dog, and is mentally consigning 
me to tho bottom of tho lied Sea for not intro¬ 
ducing him.” 

Angela was in great constornation, on her 
nrrivnl next day, nt the position of affairs, but 
finally concluded to overlook her own loss on 
account of her brother’s gain. She declared 
slio had always thought Lillian was a lady, 
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ami loved her like a sister, and had been in- ever after her son’s engagement; and poor Mr. 
consolable at her unaccountable absence. As Knowe, Senior, said—what he always did about 
for Airs. Knowe, she grew more unbending than family affairs—nothing. 
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Jor the New York Obferrcr.. 

LI TILE ALICE. 

A pastor in Western Pennsylvania 
writes to Mr. Brewster: 

A little girl of my congregation, named 
Alice Deitrick, eleven years old, Laving • 
read in the New York Observer (I believe) 
that you have generously offered to present 
a copy of the Holy Bible to every child 
that would recite the Catechism perfectly, 
without missing a word, was encouraged to 
attempt it; and has succeeded in a way 
that would be highly gratifying to the 
truth-loving and generous heart that could 
make such an offer. She recited the 
“ Shorter Catechism” to me from begin¬ 
ning to end without missing a single word _ 

not even the particle words, which are so 
likely to be substituted one for another. 

She recited it, both giving the question and 
answer herself from memory, and in an¬ 
swer to the questions proposed by me; and 
to her Sunday school teacher, my daughter, 
reoited the answers merely without the 
questions. She accomplished the task 
some months ago—but has been ill of hip 
disease, and I did not hear her recite till 
last week. She does it too with a proprie¬ 
ty of accent, emphasis and intonation, that 
proves that she understands it. She is a 
very lovely and excellent little girl—an 
orphan; and, I hope, may get a Bible all 
the way from New York. 


A Goon Ahsweb,—A young lady in a 
Sabbath school a few mornings since asked 
her class, “How soon a child should give 
its heart to God V One little girl said: 
“When thirteen years old;” another 
“Ten;” another. “Six.” At length the 
last ohild in the class spoke:—“Just as 
soon as we know who God is.” • 
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LITTLE ELLEN’S OBEDIENCE. 

A »»C« ITORT- 

We know a little boy, five years old, who 
can always be trusted, when he promises to 
obey his parents. We heard him, a few 
days ago, when some playmates were beg¬ 
ging him to go with" them into the next yard, 
say very sturdily, » My father told mo to 
stay here, and I promised him I would,” and 
he did stay, though deserted by all the others. 

A little girl once escaped death, by minding 
her mother. Here is the story. 

Little Ellen had n pretty white dog, 
named Fido, that she loved very much. 

She would play with him for hours, and was 
very careful that nothing should harm him. 

One day her mother wished to visit a neigh¬ 
bor, and fearing that Ellen, who was a very 
little girl, might go too near the stove, or 
meet with some other accident, if led alone 
in the house, told her to take Fido and play 
in the front yard until she returned. She 
had been gone but a short time, when a 
large dog came by the gate and turned into 
the bouse, through the kitchen door, which 
stood open. Fido ran in too, that lie might 
have a frolic, but the largo dog bit him and 
chased him about the kitchen, while poor 
Fido tried to get away, and yelped to his 
little mistress to cotne to his help. 

Little Ellen looked on in great distress, 
wishing to save her playfellow, but did not 
venture into the house. Soon some children 
going home from school passed by and told 
Ellen that if she would go with them they 
would help her to get Fido away from the 
great dog. But Ellen said, 

11 No, mother told me to stay out berg, 
and I cannot go in. 1 * 

The children urged, that when her dog 
was in such danger, her mother would not 
care if she did go in “just a moment, and 
come right out again,” 

No; Ellen stood firm ; 

“ Mother said stay here, and I cannot dis¬ 
obey her,” 

While they were talking about it, some 
men came hastily into the yard, mid asked 
if they had seen a great dog go by. Hear¬ 
ing that he was in the house, they went in 
and killed him, for thodby was mad, and 
had bitten many cattle before bo reached 
Ellen’s home. It was found that he had 
killed poor Fido, Ho would have bitten 
Ellen also, if she had not obeyed her moth¬ 
er a wish as well as her command, and she 
would have died of a dreadful disease soon 
after. 

Dear children, do you always obey your 
mother implicitly? 
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LOTTIE MERRILL? OR, THE GIRL WITII 
NO FEELINGS. 

BY liUCY N. GODFREY. 

I was just sixteen The severe illness of 
my mother prevented my entering Madame 
Boalt’s school at the commencement of the fall 
term, as had been purposed, and my place as 
room-mate for Hattie Warner was yielded to 
Cousin Fannie. I regretted this exceedingly, 
when, but a brief time after, mother’s rapid 
convalescence led her to decide that I should 
follow my class-mates. My bright anticipa- 
j tions of a merry time at boarding-school were 
i decidedly dampened by the fact that I must be 
$ the odd one of our class of seven, and take a 

> room with a stranger; nor was I cheered by 
? the descriptions of my future companion, with 

< which my correspondents at the seminary 

< favored me. Madame Boalt, who had been an 
\ early friend of my mother’s, wrote only praise 
l of Lottie Merrill, as she congratulated U3 that 

> I should find her quiet, studious habits, of 

> exceeding advantage in enabling me to improve 

< my time; but I always had a dislike for such 

< paragons of perfection as shame my inferiority, 
s so her earnest praise gave me no pleasure, 
l while the note3 of the girls really prejudiced 

I me against their subject. 

“I call her Miss Propriety, though I almost 
wonder how I dare,” wrote the mischief-loving 
Hattie. 

^ “She is a good girl, but then so stiff and 

( notional you never will suit her, any more 
than she will please you,” Cousin Fannie 
wrote. 

“ She always does everything precisely as it 
should be done, at just the right time, and 
keeps her room, which she has always pre- 
< ferred to have alone, when possible, in the very 
$ nicest order; so let me caution you to be 

[ careful how you indulge any habit of careless¬ 
ness,” wrote Nellie Conway; while Katie Roe 
added, as her testimony, “ Lottie Merrill iB so 
proud that she never allows herself to enjoy 
anything like the rest of us, lest she should 
compromise her dignity.” 
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“ The girls say she has never had an inti- j 
mate friend since she came to the seminary,; 
two years ago. Nor has she ever had a word \ 
of difficulty with any one; so you may judge J 
how independent she is,” was the judgment of! 
another of these self-appointed critics; while 
still another gave, as the opinion of those bet¬ 
ter acquainted with Lottie than herself—“She 
is exceedingly cold-hearted, and is never 
roused to any kind of feeling.” 

When I met Lottie I wfcs surprised to find 
her more than a year younger than myself, 
with a bit of awkwardness still hanging about 
her, from her rapid growth. She evidently 
was not like the ideal I had dreaded, as I had 
imagined the various means by which she 
would make me feel myself an intruder in her 
room. With most thoughtful courtesy she ar¬ 
ranged everything for my convenience, insist¬ 
ing upon my placing my books by the pleas¬ 
anter window, and yielding to me much the 
larger portion of the little closet, because I 
was unaccustomed to being away from home. 
I did not find her sportive and merry, but she 
roused my ambition to fully overtake my class¬ 
mates, who were several weeks in advance of 
me, kindly assisting me in my studies—a task 
for which she was quite competent. I was al¬ 
ready beginning to love Lottie, when a little 
incident occurred which made us friends. 

A group of girls were conversing gayly in 
the common sitting-room, when Nellie Otis 
brought forward a head-dress for our admira¬ 
tion. It was a gaudy piece of millinery, alto¬ 
gether unsuited to her little face and figure, 
but it had elicited some compliments, when 
Lottie remarked— 

“ I think it would be prettier for you, little 
Nellie, if you should take off that largest 
bow.” 

“ Who asked for your opinion, Miss Sheared 
Top ? You had better wait till your own head 
is dressed a trifle better before you criticize 
other people’s things,” was the pert reply; 
and Lottie walked quietly from the room. 

“You were too bad, Nellie!” exclaimed half 
a dozen voices. 

“ 0, pshaw!” said Nellie, “ she doesn’t. 
care —l would not have said it to any one else, 
but she never cares. Her mind is on higher 
thoughts intent.” 

I knew that Lottie waB a trifle sensitive 
concerning the loss of a fine head of hair, and 
I felt keenly the insult to one who had been so 
uniformly kind to me; so I followed her to 
our room, hoping my sympathy might give 
her some comfort. I found the bolt slipped, 


but in her haste Lottie had not fairly shut the 
door, so it merely showed me that she wished 
to be alone, without hindering my entrance. 
1 hesitated before intruding upon her privacy, 
but the convulsive sobs which I heard decided 
me. I was really frightened by Lottie’s ap¬ 
pearance. She did not hear me, indeed, I 
doubt if she could have heard anything then. 
She was kneeling by the bedside, both hands 
clenched in the clothes, as I first saw her, but 
she gradually sank lower and lower, as though 
crushed by an overpowering weight, while 
sobs shook her frame, and occasional inter¬ 
jections, such as—“0, Father, help me! I 
was angry, forgive me ! Help me to bear pa¬ 
tiently all that I ought! Make me better! 0, 
make me lovable!”—but made her grief more 
manifest. As her face sank upon the carpet, 
her lips moving in half-audible prayer, I 
stepped forward, and seating myself by her, 
lifted her head to my lap, as I said— 

“ Dear, dear Lottie, this must not be. You 
will make yourself sick!” 

“ And who will care if I am sick, or if I 
die ?” Baid she bitterly. 

“O, Lottie, don’t talk so, you know we would 
all love you if you would only let us.” 

“ 0, yes, there it iB,” and the sobs came 
quicker; “ it is my fault—nobody can love 
me, for I am not lovable. I—plain looking, 
dressed without taste, awkward, always making 
mal-H-propos speeches—no, nobody can ever 
love me.” 

But I will not weary you, my reader, with a 
further record of our conversation. Before 
its close I understood Lottie Merrill’s character 
better than any other had ever sought to do, 
while she believed that I was really her friend. 
Poor Lottie! how sadly had she been mis¬ 
judged, from her earliest childhood. Mother¬ 
less, from her infancy, the aunt to whose care 
she had been confided had no sympathy with 
her sensitive nature. Again and again her 
manifestations of emotion were ridiculed, till 
she learned to conceal all her deepest feelings. 
This very concealment made them stronger 
still, and many a carelessly uttered word had 
rankled in her memory, inflicting a torture 
from which its author would have shrunk. 
Thus had she come to view herself as in re¬ 
ality more plain looking than she was; while 
her rich, but illy-fitting dresses, and the awk¬ 
wardness, of which she was conscious, were a 
constant source of dissatisfaction to her. She 
was too proud to wish for pity, therefore Bhe 
as Burned a careless, independent manner. Full 
of social, kindly impulses, she checked them 
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all -with tliought 3 of her inability to join the 
other girls, as an equal, in their amusements, 
and, devoting all her energies to study, she had 
risen to the very front rank of scholarship in 
the school. This pre-eminence she did not 
value, though she loved study for its own 
sake, and was usually happy in constant occu¬ 
pation. 

“I never cry,” she told me, “as the other 
girls do, gently and soothingly—I wait, hear¬ 
ing and concealing everything till I can bear 
no longer; and then I have a regular storm—a 
cry like a thunder-shower, enough to kill you, 
Ninna, but just such as I need to clear out the 
ugly vapors, which will collect in my heart; 
so you will understand I did not make such a 
great fuss, because Nellie was thoughtless. It 
lias been many weeks since I have had a storm 
before, and I shall feel the better for it; 
besides,” she added, solemnly, “I never so 
fully realize that God is our Father, as when 
I am becoming happy again, after such sad 
times.” 

From this time I have numbered Lottie Mer¬ 
rill among my dearest friends, and, as I look 
hack upon those years of school-girl intimacy, 
with thoughtful, philosophic glance, I realize 
the blessed influence which each of us exerted 
upon the undeveloped character of the other. 
Lottie, though younger in years than myself, 
was older in experience, and her earnest en¬ 
deavors to do right, at whatever sacrifice of 
present pleasure, were of untold advantage to 
one of my volatile temperament. So far as 
mental discipline and culture were concerned, 
she contributed more to my advancement than 
ray teachers. Much, however, as I gained 
from her, our friendship—not myself, particu¬ 
larly, for any affection which would have given 
her self-confidence would have done the same 
work for her—exerted a still more marked in¬ 
fluence upon her character. The morbid feel¬ 
ings she had cherished were dissipated, by 
merely bringing them to the light. 1 showed 
her some of; the notes I had received concern¬ 
ing her, as the candid opinions of her school¬ 
mates, and, though they were none too flatter¬ 
ing, they proved a salutary lesson, since they 
showed her that it was her own fault that she 
had been alone among these companions. 

There was no sudden change in Lottie. She 
was too much engrossed in her studies to join 
in many of the frolics of the girls, but, when 
she did allow herself a holiday, she entered 
into our sports with a heartiness and good 
.will which soon made us wish she would join 
;ua oftener. 


I recollect one time, during the Indian Sum¬ 
mer of that year, when I was heartily provoked 
with her for what seemed obstinacy in self- 
denial. A nutting party was proposed, and 
Lottie was unusually elated in anticipating tho 
holiday. She seemed delighted as a little child, 
1 at the prospect of getting out in the dear old 

> woods. As I listened to her enthusiastic ac- 
• counts of the nice times she had enjoyed years 
| before, when her only brother, whom she now 
| met but rarely, had beeu her companion, I 
\ wanted to ask all the girls to come and see how 
| really handsome her animation made her. 
1 None of us doubted hut that Madame Bonlt 

> would readily give her consent to our plans, a3 

> a group of us went merrily, in the name of all, 

> to ask it. The desired permission, for most 
! of us, was given as soon as asked; then she 
; made some exceptions of those girls who had 
! been lately delinquent in their studies, and, as 
■ we were about to leave, she added, as an after- 
>thought— 

\ “ Tell Lottie this will be a fine opportunity 

j for her to complete that large map she has 
l commenced. I think her good sense will con- 
l vince her that she will find a longer lived 

> pleasure in doing this, than in straying in the 
i woods with you idlers.” Lottie thus to ho 

> kept at home with the poor scholars 1 It 
5 roused my indignation, and I said earnestly: 

\ “ But, madame, you do not mean that Lottie 

\ must not go, do you ?” 

I “I do not think she will wish to go, when 
! she knows, how she may please me better: ” 

! was the cold response, as she turned to her 
' hook with an air which forbade further inter- 
: ruption. 

! Lottie was sadly disappointed, yet I vainly 
begged her to go to Madame herself, for the 
desired permission—I was sure, her request 
would he granted, for she was justly a favorite 

> with all the teachers. The only motive, which 
had any weight with her, was that I should 
enjoy the day better for her companionship, 
hut this she would scarcely allow. She did 
not try to conceal the fact that it seemed 
almost like an unjust punishment, from me. 

“It has always been the way,” said she, 
“I ought to he accustomed to it. Madame has 
no idea that the glorious old woods, with their 
gala dress and golden light, have as great a 
charm for me, as for the rest of you. She 
does not imagine I have any feelings, so she 
appeals to my good, sense. 0 dear, I believe 
I wish I had not the name of having good 
sense. I could not, however, enjoy the day, 
now, were I to go, since I should keep think- 
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ing of our teacher's wishes, so I may as well 
he contented.” 

Sadly, Lottie made her preparations for a 
busy day, and then came out as cheerfully, to 
see us start away, as though she were not 
longing to join us. 

“ I should think, you would like to come with 
us,” said Hattie W-. 

“ And I should think so too, if Madame had 
not told me better,” was the gay reply, as we 
left her. 

Upon my return, I found her very cheerful. 
After hearing a prolix account of our day’s 
pleasure, from me, she said, ** You seem to 
think I have nothing pleasant to tell you, 
and truth to say, I was tempted to look at the 
cloudy side of everything this morning; but 
I determined that, if I could not please myself, 
I would, at least, please Madame, so I went to 
work on that map, with a toill, and worked till 
I was very weary ? Then I took a run in the 
garden, which rested me. As I camo in, I 
found poor little Nellie Otis disconsolate over 
those knotty algebraic problems, which pre¬ 
vented her going with you, and I helped her 
some. Indeed, as soon as I convinced her that 
being kept at home was not the most doleful 
thing in the world, she could help herself. 
Since then, I have finished my map, and Ma¬ 
dame has praised it altogether beyond my 
expectations; but the very best thing of the 
day is this letter, which tells me that brother 
Charles is coming here next week. If I am 
not mistaken, you and I will have his company 
for a nutting excursion, which shall put your 
to-day’s pleasure all in the shade.” 

Thus Lottie was rewarded for her self-denial 
this time, as well as many others, which I 
might note. When she denied herself anything, 
she never made a merit of it, or allowed it to 
occupy her thoughts, but sought some occupa¬ 
tion, from which she could draw cheerfulness. 

Gradually, Lottie became a universal favorite 
in school. Her own quick feelings led her in¬ 
tuitively to avoid wounding those of others, 
and now that she felt herself beloved, she did 
not check those social impulses, which made 
her a delightful companion. 

Enough has been said of Lottie, as a school 
girl, let me briefly picture her as a woman. 
Our friendship was no slight tie, to be broken 
by our separation. For two years we were 
constant correspondents, then, Lottie came to 
our village as my sister. Brother Edward 
certainly would have deserved my warmest 
thanks, for bringing one so dear to me to his 
home, had he not been actuated by wholly sel- 
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\ fish motives. He does not regret, however, 

> that in insuring his own happiness, he has 
l increased mine. 

I Now, ns in the olden time, Lottie is better 

> than I. Now, she is very happy. “ The clouds 
l came in my spring time,” I have heard her 
? say, « and they made me old in childhood, but 
JI am younger now.” In truth, she is livelier 

> than when I first knew her, yet hers is a sport- 
£ iveness which enlivens, without ever becoming 
l mere levity. She neglects no home duty. 

> Her husband ever finds, that no engagement 
5 of hers can interfere with his pleasure, and 

> her children are never yielded to the care of 

> hirelings, unworthy her confidence; yet she 

> finds time for social duties. This time is not 
j frittered away in gossip, for she lives in 
^earnest. “That I maybe better; that others 
; may be happier”—seems the motto of her life, 

> and others are certainly happier for her 

> thoughtful kindness. Her cheerful face glad- 
j dens many a sick room—her few, earnest 

> words of Christian consolation, reach bereaved 
j hearts, which would be oppressed by more 
l studied phrases. She is loved and respected 
J by a large circle of friends and acquaintances, 
j but most do we rejoice in her maay virtues 

> and graces, who are admitted to a closer 
l intimacy in her pleasant home circle. 
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LOVE IN TIIE COUNTRY. 


BY KLUTZ. 


PART I. 

A great judge, now living, frequently 
telle hie etudente thet love, law and 
liquor do not agree well together. He 
found them, however, as everybody finda 
them, much too often, in the masculine 
gender, plural number, and same hard 
case; and whether these were exceptions 
to his learned dictum or not, certain it is, 
that they took exception to it—qualifying 
their resentment, nevertheless, by many 
a stout bumper to his honour’s health. 
But it is not to the school of this eminent 
lawyer that I wish to direct the indulgent 
reader’s attention ; that of another legal 
gentleman contains my hero—who, in 
some degree, will illustrate the above 
judicial alliteration. 

Harry Jenkins was this young juris* 
prudent—if the word prudent, in any 
connection, could be properly applied to 
him. He was a youth of esprit , and, of 
course, on occasion had joined in a spree. 
Several "animated busts,’’ indeed, had 
led Mr. Jenkins, senior , into the selection 
of the present retreat for his son; for 
"spirits’’ here were diflicult to get; they 
seldom came when you " did call for 
them;’’ and when procured, they certain¬ 
ly were not " made perfect.” The senior 
doubtless hoped that his son would be 
benefited by a change of air—especially 
as he had devised wise ways and means 
to prevent the raising of that "wind” 
that had hitherto been so injurious to the 
flighty Harry. At any rate, rural nature 
was a better restaurant than those of 
town, and to untamed blood, the wilds of 
woods were less hurtful than metropoli¬ 
tan wiles. The arrangement, too, was 
ag r eea b le enough to friend Hal, who rea¬ 
sonably conjectured that the filial exer¬ 
tions to throw dust into the old man’s 
eyes might prove more successful at a 
distanoe. Besides, (notwithstanding the 
paternal measures in that regard,) he 
learned that while " distance” was only 
noted for lending enchantment “ on 


sight,” she was also capable of other 
loans on more accommodating terms. 

The family in which Henry Jenkins 
was so fortunate as to obtain a place, 
was that of an old farmer, Mr. Tucker. 
It consisted of the farmer himself, Mrs. 
Tucker, and their grand-dnughter. Miss 
Mary Tucker. Of course, the farm had 
its doien of negroes, or so. The house 
was a modern frame one, of good size, 
with pisssas in front, upstairs and down; 
and in the rear was a goodly porch, cov¬ 
ered in summer with the climbing, clus¬ 
tering vines of the sweet-scented honey¬ 
suckle. It was situate upon an eminence 
which, still in the original growth of 
oaks, came up gently to the front, and 
then suddenly swept down beyond the 
dwelling to the valley brook, that mur¬ 
mured and rippled there through the 
shade. Across this little stream the 
country rose and broke iuto several wood¬ 
ed hills, and upon their mimic heights 
the cabins of the negroes were pictu¬ 
resquely disposed. The school of law 
was quite two miles away, and there 
were the nearest neighbors to be found. 
Harry vwed his good fortune in securing 
so pleasant a temporary home, to the fact 
that his father was the agent and con¬ 
signee of Mr. Tucker—a mutual confi¬ 
dence and friendship naturally aming 
out of the frequent and honest dealings 
between the two. 

Mr. Tucker was a hale, blunt, merry 
old fellow, who still directed, personally* 
bis own farming operations. Mrs. Tuck¬ 
er was a nice, good woman, in her odd 
way. Tall and slim, without hoops to 
her limp drees, she was thus witch-like, 
that she always looked, to use a common 
comparison, as if she had just been drawn 
through a key bole. Her pale, thin fea¬ 
tures were surmounted and bordered by 
an immense white cap, and the glasses 
that were forever astride her nose were 
equally as great spectacles to see as they 
were to see with. Whether this worthy 
family was in any way connected with 
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the coguominal Daniel, who wa§ once 
popularly supposed to have come on 
some, doubtless, important occasion too 
late for supper, it were needless to in¬ 
quire, ms that gentleman has long since 
*' got out of the way," in compliance 
with the moving adjuration so to do. 

But, Miss Tucker—she was pretty. 
Many, careless of their words, have call¬ 
ed her beautiful. Not I. Let me give a 
few hints that may serve to indicate the 
style of her countenance and general 
appearance. To attempt more were sure¬ 
ly to act preposterously. Miss Mary, 
then, in brief, was in her seventeenth 
year, slight in form and stature, with a 
face inclined to the oval, ripe, blushing 
complexion, dark blue eyes, and plenty 
of the finest black hair. Her glance had 
a merry twinkle, and her nose a merry 
set. For hands, she had a pair of the 
smallest, plumpest dumps of things in 
the world. A dear little wretch ! But, 
believe me, this is no description of the 
girl I love. Don't think it! She is a 
very commonplace being, and, after a 
strict and philosophical investigation, (at 
which kind friends of both sexes cheer¬ 
fully assisted,) I am arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that her only charm consists of 
(as usual, bless you!) her inveterate dis¬ 
like of me. Never mind, never mind, 
Miss! never you mind ! 

Harry’s preceptor lectured and exam¬ 
ined semi-occasionally—thereby display¬ 
ing his knowledge of the slow progress, 
in professional acquisitions, of all young 
lawyerlings. Of course, Jenkins, Jr., 
considered his time free, when fear of 
disgrace did not force him into Black- 
stone; nor will this veracious history of 
him conflict with the truth of that poetry 
which declares, that “ Satan still some 
mischief finds for idle hands to do.” 
Love is frequently a flower, as the excel¬ 
lent Tupper most solemnly assures us: 
Love in i dienes*. 

Here they were—Harry and Molly— 
perforce thrown togther day after day, 
evening after evening. They appeared 
to be afraid of each other at first, and 
they met at table to the manifest danger 
of a lingering and mutual starvation. 


For there they sat mincing their bread- 
and-butter, as though they disdained it, 
aud were merely making a polite conces¬ 
sion to the vulgar prejudice in favour of 
eating. And then when their eyes met— 
as meet they itould —he would become 
slightly confused, and she would blush, 
she would—all in the silliest and un-bon- 
ton-ishest manner in life. 80 things 
progressed. Slowly enough—and yet, 
fast enough. No doubt. Clearing his 
throat—it becoming wofully obstructed 
all at once—he would faintly assert that 
the time was fine, ahem! that is, the day 
was cloudy, a little, rather, did'nt she 
think so? Very fiue 1 that is, very, very 
cloudy. But the sun, may-be, might 
shine, perhaps, if the sky cleared before 
sunset! The weather, meanwhile, might 
have been neither, and was in a most un¬ 
settled state, as far as their decision was 
concerned. 

Scarce a week elapsed, and these young 
rogues were as thick as—thieves 1 

It was a summer evening; the light 
wind softly pushing through the bowery 
woods and fluttering over the ripening 
fields; katydids, solitude’s own melo¬ 
dists, chirping their timid notes into the 
grand bass of silence; and the moon, 
bending toward the west, making here'a 
gloom where fear might cower, and there 
an argent glory for love and sweet ro¬ 
mance. Yon dropping meteor might 
have fallen from pale Luna’s eye! What 
time, the older folk abed, the younger 
were enjoying the loveliness and charm¬ 
ed influence of nature—a blessedness 
which they felt, but hardly understood. 
Harry Jenkins, from his room-window, 
bad stepped upon the upper piassa, and 
in the lower one sat the musing Mary 
Tucker—each one unconscious that the 
other was looking upon the same eoene, 
and, perhaps, with like emotione. A 
“ piece of song,” sung plaintively and 
low, a thing beguiled from her, doubt¬ 
less, by the night, informed Harry that 
she was there. Leaning over her, be 
looked and lietened until she had finish- 
ed, and then, by a bold movement that 
even surprieed himeelf, be was at her 
side. Seising one of the pillara neareet 
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her, ht elided down it suddenly into her 
startled presence* She gave a quick cry 
of nlurm; but in a moment both were 
laughing; and so was that double traitor, 
shyness, slain. 

“I thought it was somebody/’ said 
she, simply. 

“And you were greatly mistaken?” 
laughed he. “Well, I discovered that 
you were examining the moon, and I have 
come to help you ; for it is a curious, but 
a well established fact, that the effectual 
observation of that planet requires two 
persons.” 

“Rather, then, than keep you from 
sleep and study,” said she, mischievous¬ 
ly, “ I will get grandma to assist me.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, and her, I 
beg,” rejoined Hurry, “ for I will endea¬ 
vour to keep my eyes open, and I think 
I can resist any temptation to study. 
Mrs. Tucker wouldn’t do at all, anyhow, 
because the parties must be young, they 
say, and of different sexes.” 

“ 1 don’t want assistance from any¬ 
body, to-night.” 

“ A remark that cannot apply to me, 
as you have already agreed that I am 

nobody.” 

“Then I don’t want nobody,” insisted 
Miss Mary. 

“An error in English,” rejoined Harry, 
“that it surprises me to hear you muke.” 

“ If you will stay,” she said, “ look^gt . 
the moon, and not at me!” 

“ Very good. And now I am viewing 
it under more favourable circumstances 
thnn I have ever done before. How 
astonishingly clearly I can see! The 
common idea that there is a man in it 
must be false, for I see a most beautiful 
girl there. Look! how lovely is she 
0 I could worship her! There is just 
one white glimpse of neck and shoulders, 
and there is the rounded little chin ; the 
mouth—'an opening rosebud filled with 
snow’—the dearly beloved nose, her deli¬ 
cate, yet full cheeks, dark, melting eyes, 
penciled eyebrows, the modest forehead 
of ivory, and a wealth, a glory of soft 
black hair! How charming a vision!” 

“ Tour description gives a most hide¬ 
ous personage 1” said Mias Tucker. 


“ Ah, how vain is language!” cried 
Harry, turning to her; “but, that she is 
most beautiful—eh!—by Jove!—what! 
—how odd!—and yet it must be! A 
most remarkable phenomenon. Miss Ma¬ 
ry, and yet I ought not to have been so 
stupid as not to recognize it once! The 
moon to-night is verilv a mirror, reflect- 
ing your own face !” 

“ Very remarkable, and very stupid!” 
repeated she. 

“Do you not behold?” he exclaimed, 
theatrically. 

“ I see no girl there,” she replied, 
laughing, “ but the same ugly man I see 
as distinctly os he ever was seeu, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ That is not me,” said he, most se¬ 
riously. “ But I’ve heard of him, con¬ 
found him! His name is Grant—Bob 
Grant, or something. A hideous person¬ 
age, I’ve no doubt!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss 
Mary, a little bewildered by his rapid 
utterance. “You must not abuse a cou¬ 
sin of mine in that way; and you don’t 
know him, I’m sure.” 

“You are right! That is a bit of 
ignorance that is quite a blessing to me, 
and I trust I may never lose it by my 
own folly. What I know of him is un¬ 
happiness enough to me!” 

“ I would congratulate you,” she said, 
*icr?a*tteJdfy,* “on your vast fund of bliss 
in reference to all subjects, if I didn’t 
know that your foolishness is Billy equal 
to the task of destroying it. Cousin 
Robert will be here to-morrow, and I’ll 
leave it to your wisdom to avoid him.” 

“ Coming! to-morrow ! Sunday ?” 

“Yes: and there is preaching.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Harry, affectedly: 

‘“Oh! that the desert were my dwelling- 
place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating none, love but only her!”’ 

“ And she, if any one,” said Miss 
Tucker, “will be 

‘Solitude! romantic maid!’ 
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Who will minister to you, through trees, 
brooks and stones-” 

“ Aye,” responded the flippant youth : 
“and the fathers of the church seem to 
recollect what Shaknpeure says, um they 
often give stones when their children 
want bread.” 

“ Ah, the devil may cite Scripture, you 
know !” 

“True; but his aim is so ill that he 
usually misses.” 

The moon, in her steady course, had 
now sunk, until the clustering trees 
around flung one unbroken shadow upon 
the pair. A mocking-bird in the covert 
of a neighboring rose-bush, sleepless as 
so ► weet a poet should be on such a 
night, suddenly begun her varied song, 
and 

Mti-ir waked around, veiled in a >lmwer 
Of ^liadowin^ roses.*’ 

Ever and anon the fond songstress would 
quit her odorous retreat, and, with open 
throat still pouring melody, soar up, and 
up, and up, as she would rival the lark 
that “sings hymns at heaven’s gate.” 
As she rose higher and higher iu the 
high distance, her exquisite sonnet fell 
faintly and more faintly, till the ear was 
almost pained lest one note should be 
unheard; and then, ns with reluctant 
wing she slowly returned to earth, her 
little self invisible, her approach was 
marked hy the gradual increase in sound 
of the mellifluous voice—the chant hush¬ 
ing only amid the fragrant flowers where 
it began. 

“ The very incarnation of the tune¬ 
ful !” said the young lady. 

“ Vox, et preterta nihil /” was the re¬ 
sponse. 

“ And what is that?” 

“ It means that the bird is all song, 
and nothing but song.” 

“ In what sweet harmony it was with 
all around and above!” she said. 

“It was the very 'food of love,’” he 
answered: 


That breathe* upon n bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor!'” 

And he sighed. 

“ Sighing—as I live ?” 

“'And man the hermit sighed till wo¬ 
man smiled,’” quoted he. 

“ Then be cured of your 'suspiration 
of forced breath’ immediately,” retorted 
she, “ for I am not only smiling, but 
laughing at you!” 

“ Let us take a stroll,” suggested Har. 
ry. “ You are not sleepy, oor I. We’ll 
go down the avenue, and up the lane, to 
where the woods close in upon tbs road, 
and then back ngain. By that time, may 
be, we will have acquired an appetite for 
our pillows.” 

“ Feathers would be a light diet, tro* 
ly!” laughed she. “ But I have do 
bonnet.” 

“ Nor I a bat. No matter. It is so 
pleasant that we can go as we are. You 
have a handkerchief, though; let me tie 
it over your hair and under your chin. 
There. Won’t you take my arm ?” 

“ No.” 

So they walked forth, down the avenue 
and up the lane, and on to where the 
shadows of the forest swallowed up the 
road. Through the sudden dark shade 
into the sudden bright light they went, 
talking the while as none but those like 
them could talk. Here the startled part¬ 
ridge whirred away; here the dove, 
aroused by their step, beat her musical 
flight; and there the lark, that had net¬ 
tled long time doubtful of the hour, con¬ 
firmed by their approach that morn was 
come, sprang high in air, hunting for 
the sun. The Indian had once skulked 
through the ambush of thoee old trees, 
making thorn shudder in every twig and 
leaf at his fearful tread ; and the gentle 
breeze that gambolled there now had 
aforetime swooned away beneath the 
dreadful war-whoop. How changed for 
the better! 

“ ‘ How softly the moonlight sleepe 
upon that bank!”’ said the young man. 
“ Let us rest there a moment or two.” 

“ No; we’ll return home, and follow 
the somnolent example of the moon¬ 
light” 


‘•*0 it came o’er my ear like the sweet 
south, 
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“ I hare never felt before as I do to¬ 
night," remarked Ilarrj. “ Everything 
is new, and fresh, and delightful to me. 
For the first time, I recognise the truth 
of Cowper’s line: 

God made the country, and man made 
the town !’ ” 

“ And here,” said she, “ were His 
* first temples,' and He has never de¬ 
serted them.” 


PART II. 

Neit morning both showed an aston¬ 
ishing increase of appetite. The old 
couple looked on, well pleased, but some¬ 
what am axed. 

** You and Mary,” said the grand¬ 
father, 4< must have taken early exer¬ 
cise.” 

“ No, sir,” answered Mr. Jenkins, 
looking at the young lady with a smile. 

“We took it last night, grandpa,” 
she said, “ we had a fine moonlight walk.” 

“ I’m glad,” said the old gentleman, 
“ that it haa done you both so much good. 
You had better keep up the practice.” 

After breakfast Harry found Miss 
Mary in a pensive attitude on the piassa. 
She was so deep in thought that she 
scarcely noticed bis approach. 

“An old Roman has observed,” he 
said to her, “mw/ier quce tola cogitat , 
male cogitai” 

" It is Greek to me,” she answered 
carelessly. 

M Then let me give you the translation: 
She who thinks by herself, thinks evil. 
How do you like it ?” 

“ As little as it seems to like me, and 

» 

“ I'll render it more freely, thus: The 
single woman who thinks at all, thinks 
of a male. Isn't that better and truer ?” 

“ Worse and falser,” she replied; “ and 
either way it is vain and abusive. You 
should let the dead lie in peaoe.” 

“ Don’t quarrel with the Latin,” said 
he, “ for it speaks though dead, as much 


good as ill of you. Besides, of the dead 
nil nisi bonum, —which does not exactly 
mean nothing but bones , though it plainly 
indicates that abuse of the departed will 
incur Shakspeare’s malediction: 

‘ Cursed be he that moves my bones !’ ” 

“ The only piece of the language that 
I recall at present,” said Miss Mary, 
archly, “ is ne quid nimis” 

“ And you understand it—how ?” 

“ That you should not chew tobacco in 
the presence of a lady!” 

“ 11a, ha,” laughed Harry, quickly 
ejecting the obnoxious weed, “ to do so 
is surely too much of one thing, even if 
it is a good thing. But, really, I did not 
expect to find you here, and when I saw 
you I forgot” 

“ Which shows,” she remarked, “how 
slight a connection there is between your 
mind and mouth.” 

“There is small profit,” Harry re¬ 
joined, smiling, “in arguing with one 
who reasons in a circle—so logicians say; 
and I quite agree with them, especially 
since the circle has become so extended. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ I’m glad,” said Miss Tucker. Won’t 
you sit?” 

“ Obliged—no. Let me lounge upon 
this railing at ease, without dignity. 
Upon my word, in a chair I don’t know 
to manage either my arms or my legs,— 
it puts my limbs in actual limbo. By 
the by, a pretty cousin of me writes 
that she is tUadying the French. Whut a 
Napoleonic task 1 How hopeless, indeed!” 
What can she mean ?” 

“ That she is studying French, per¬ 
haps.” 

“ By the dictionary, though, murder¬ 
ing the English is no unlikely way to 
effect her avowed object!” cried he. “ So 
the vulgar u had to give place to ea. 
There, surely, was another ‘ Martyr d’une 
dipthongve ,’ as. Boileau has it. But 
words, to be sure, like princes and lords, 

‘ may flourish, or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made.'” 

“How many pounds in weight have 
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you lost during the pant week?’' the 
young lady merrily asked. 

“None. I think I have gained. Why 
do you auk ?” 

“ Why, what have you lived on ?” 

“ As one who loves should—on air 

“ Ah: that explains your increased 
talkativeness ; but so weak a sustenance 
for a week should have dried you up and 
blown you away.” 

“ And you—you have eaten since my 
coming as if the wing of a lark, ay, or 
even one pea, would surfeit you ; and, 
really, I have feared that, notwithstand¬ 
ing tea was still your diet, you would 
shortly make a die of it, and like a gam¬ 
bling suicide, lose all upon it.” 

“ I had my snacks and lunches/’ 
laughed Miss Mary, “ but you—it was 
very amusing to see you starving your¬ 
self to hide your town-bred impudence; 
endeavouring to 

‘ Assume a virtue though you had it not.’ 

Appearing too modest to look at one, un¬ 
able to say Boo! to a goose, and now”— 

“ And now, I suppose, I say a thou¬ 
sand things to a duck! Well, when Mr. 
Grant comes I’ll show you that I can cry 
Boo ! at a goose, too.” 

“ Mind how you talk to him, and of 
him, also,” said she saucily. “ And yon¬ 
der, his buggy is just now turned into 
the avenue.” 

“ J’arUz-moi Vane , d Von en voit Us 
oreilUs!” repeating the Gallic proverb. 

Sure enough, there a flashing new 
buggy and harness, and a shining black 
horse, came trotting on. The lone occu¬ 
pant of the vehicle was evidently arrayed 
in his best store-clothes—his blue swal¬ 
low-tail flaming with huge brass buttons. 
As soon as he discovered that his cousin 
Mary was looking towards him, be was 
not too distant, though certainly a good 
way off, to raise his glossy hat high in 
air—whereby he uncovered a closely 
cropped crop of the reddest hair. 

“ I doubt,” said Harry, “ that all his 
imperfections are on his head. And why 
has he a buggy ? What use has be for a 
buggy ?” 


“ To give me rides, to be snre, and to 
carry me to meetings!” 

“ Humph !” was Harry’s dissatisfled 
comment. 

A buggy is a good thing to have in the 
country, aw Mr. Sparrowgrass would say. 
In some parts of the country, mind you. 
There are rural regions where the con¬ 
venient vehicle is no novelty, but, on 
the contrary, a very nuisanoe. Such 
districts may be said to be altogether too 
buggy. Every big and little bug rolls 
his fortune along the highways and by¬ 
ways, until a-horse-back is considered a 
rather low way of locomotion, and even 
the frrufaJ-patbs grow impassable to the 
equestrian and the yet more bumble 
pedestrian. Here, however, Mr. Robert 
Grant owned the sole known earriage of 
the kind, to the tremendous jealousy of 
the young men, and to the wild delight 
of emulative maidens. Moreover, cousin 
Robert was rich: rich tn preuaUi , richer 
in futuro. The evil of wealth lay heavily 
upon him, and yet he bore the sad bur¬ 
den with exemplary patience. We who 
are oppressed by an accumulation of this 
world’s goods can appreciate his pitiable 
condition, and admire his fortitude; but 
the simple fulk who knew him thought 
that he was fortunate and happy. Some 
even envied him ; while a charitable few 
exerted themselvee by constant plucking, 
to prevent the growth of thoae wings 
to which riches betake them and fly 
away. And the girls—they are never 
so foolish, anywhere, as to make a watch- 
case for him who has no timepiece, nor 
to knit him a purse who bae not the 
wbere-withal to All it—though ovary- 
body must remark that they beetow book¬ 
marks most where there is beet need for 
them. They new fall in love with 
Laxarus or any of his kia, when Divee ie 
practicable—usually. Nine out of tan, 
or in ten, either, keep an eye en the 
main chance, putting off love in n cottage 
for the last chance. Of conree, then, 
all the dear creatures were M agreeable” 
to Mr. Grant, and quite willing to take 
bis side in the baggy, or for the joarmey 
of life in that metaphorical concern, drawn 
by the equally metaphoric “mare,” an 
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animal that everybody know* money 
“ makes to go.” 

Here he is now, alighting: surround¬ 
ing darkies struggling for the honour and 
pleasure of taking his horse in charge, 
and making the air resound with their 
hospitable welcome of, 

“ How d’ye, Marse Robbut 1 How 
d’ye, Marse Robbut!” 

And now upon the pinsxa Mr. Tucker, 
and Mrs. Tucker, and Miss Mary, are 
gathered to him, with smiling faces, 
extended hands, and cheery voices of 
friendly inquiry and reception. Mr. 
Harry Jenkins is quite in the back¬ 
ground for the time—critical I How stu¬ 
pidly ill-dressed the fellow is, he says to 
himself; and how awkward and coarse 1 
What a rough freckled complexion, what 
a lump of a nose, and his mouth, like 
that of a river, the widest part of him! 
Slouching, too, like a ploughman! lie 
my rival! a rich idea! a foeman worthy 
of my steel! faugh 1 

Yes, Master Harry, this arrival may 
prove no despicable a rival, and if the 
idea is not rich, he is. As for your steel, 
why, his gold may be the more attractive 
metal, sir! 

The young men were introduced to 
each other. Chairs were placed for a 
cosy conversation. And then crops, 
prices, sickness, births, deaths, marri¬ 
ages and meetings, were discussed ad 
nauseam, as for Mr. Jenkins. The 
amiable Robert at last turned to him for 
news, and soon put him down by the 
very identical process employed a week 
before, with the same result, by Mr. 
Tucker. Young men about town, hear 
me! hear wisdom: Before you venture 
among farmers get the latest price* cur¬ 
rent by heart! A knowledge of what 
things are “ doing” and “ fetching,” is 
that which makes clerks so popular with 
old country folk. Never, on any account, 
affect facetious replies to Agricola’s in¬ 
quiries. If he asks, 

“ What’s eggs ?” 

“ Eggs is eggs,” you must not answer; 
—for thereby you will offend grammar 
and the old gentleman, to the loss of the 
pretty daughter. 


Mr. Robert Grant and Mr. Harry Jen¬ 
kins made no great progress in friendship. 

The preaching is over, cousin Robert 
is gone, and the sun has bowed to 
the moon and given place. Mr. Harry 
was too cruelly selfish to let Miss Mary 
jaunt in the buggy to church that day,— 
he managed that all the party should 
walk. Present all the time, he prevented 
any private sayings between tho cousins. 
There he was always, with eyes, ears, 
tongue, ever alert and active. Mr. 
Grant’s visit, therefore, was rather a snd 
failure. The kitchen is well aware of 
the fact, and the kitchen is somewhat 
thoughtful, foreboding—prophetic! Your 
nigger is learned in winds, social and 
domestic. Your nigger keeps eye upon 
young Miss—the veering welcomer of 
every gale; the bright, the beautiful, 
and the vane —wonders, ponders, and 
often blunders to the truth. 

“ Marster Jinkins,” said old aunt 
Betsy, whose spinning-wheel, save on Sun¬ 
days, hummed all the day and far into 
the night, “ Marster Jinkins,” said she, 
“is a nice young gentleman—powerful. 
I’m a-smokin his terbacker now, an 
mighty good it is—powerful. But, what’s 
a pipe o’ terbacker agin young Miss nn 
Marse Robbut? We’s well nuff off, I 
knows, considerin ; but we an the Grants 
al’ays marries in an in, in an in—ever so 
fur back—al’ays in an in. Who’s mar¬ 
ried? a Grant an a Tucker, a Tucker an 
a Grant—all the time. Black an white, 
we’s all kin. My own, own daddy was a 
Grant. But, this terbacker, I mus say, 
is a leetle the bee* terbacker that ever I 
smoke, nn me an smokin’s kep cump’ny 
fur a-gwine on fifty year. Monsus ter- 
bncker, monsus, an a fine gentleman— 
powerful.” 

“ I don’t want a town marster,” ob¬ 
served uncle Isaac, “ no ways. I knows 
Marse Robbut, an I don’t know Mfeter 
Jinkins. He’s on’y the rise of a week 
here, an in time, may-be, his good natur 
’ll gin out, an his terbacker, likways, an 
similarily.” 

“ The Lord furbid!” devoutly ejacu¬ 
lated aunt Betsy. 

“ An ef he is free-hearted,” continued 
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old Ike, “when the money’s "one then 
the niggers goes. I gits on the bloek: 
* IIow much for this ole rascal ? gwine, 
gwine, gwine, nn a keep n-gwine—gone! 
who is it?’ The ole devil,—-an I don’t 
stop n-gwine: I goes to the Alaham or to 
Massissip, on a voyage of diskivery, an 
I finds what I don’t want, an a perlenty 
of it. Don’t tell me— ah. Lord ! And 
then the Mossed young Miss gifs poor, 
an into truhle—ah, Lord fend it! On 
tother side o’ the fenee, there’s M arse 
llobbut. Peroperty nuff, an niggers ac- 
cordin. //« won’t th’ow his money away. 
Them as hasn’t got it is the ones that 
spends it here, and gives it thar, an 
chunks the moon wi’ it!’’ 

“ True fur you, uncle Isaac,” said aunt 
Betsy. “ True fur you—powerful.” 

“Ah-h-h, Lor-r-r-rd!” sighed Isaac, 
rubbing his hands together, hard. 

Aunt Betsy groaned, and shook her 
old head, and swayed herself to and fro. 

After several ineffectual efforts, old 
undo Ike began an “old and antique 
song,” in a voice low, broken and tremu¬ 
lous—but gaining force, volume and 
smoothness as he went on. Betsy put by 
her pipe forthwith, interlaced her fingers 
on her lap, closed her eyes, turned her 
good old face upward, and then joined 
in with the full power of her lungs. 
Swelling, falling, echoing—sweet, awe¬ 
inspiring, wild—-the untutored tongues 
and throats pour the grand earnestness 
of simple and adoring hearts. You will 
hear its like nowhere but upon the plan¬ 
tation, or at the meetings of plantations. 
Nor Ilandel, nor Haydn, nor Mozart, has 
scored that music. Books know it not. 
God gives it and He receives it. 

It reached the ears—aye, hearts—of 
Mary and Harry, stilling their trifling 
talk with its solemn yet pleasant per¬ 
vasion. The mocking-bird kept mute 
beneath it, listening. 

Did they take their walk under the 
moon that night? Yes: they walked 
under the moon that night, and many 
another night. IIow can such things be, 
and love not grow apace? Cousin Robert 
comes and goes, but Harry is always 
there, and always with cousin Molly. 


The neighl»ours notice: people for miles 
around arc talking als>ut it—as country 
people will notice and talk. Bulletins of 
the progress of affairs are scattered nights 
and Sundays, from farm to farm, by the 
communicative negroes. Then do friends, 
male and female, related or unrelated, 
come to Mr. Tucker, and to Mrs. Tucker, 
and to Miss Mary Tucker, with that 
stupidest of human vices—-advice. If I 
urre you —said every one. But / was 
not you, and never was you, und never 
will be you—nor wouldn’t be on any im¬ 
aginable account. 

What bird—what buzzard was it that 
so speedily gave the “required informa¬ 
tion” about Harry, about Harry's father, 
about everything? Young men from 
town are all dissipated, and Harry is 
worst of all. His father held him the 
saddest of reprobates, the wildest of the 
wild, and hnd sent him from borne with 
but slight hope of reformation. The 
senior Jenkins himself was hardly better 
off than a bankrupt. And on the con¬ 
trary—Robert Grant! If Robert Grant 
wouldn’t do, why, there were others. If 
country-folk got iron and sugar and salt 
from town, that was no reason it should 
also supply them with husbands. U was 
well enough to procure necessaries there, 
but a town-bred husband might prove a 
luxury much more ornamental than use¬ 
ful. buch was the uncharitublenoss of 
these charitable people 1 

The old grand-parents were annoyed 
and uneasy ; Miss Molly was annoyed 
and vexed; and Henry waa annoyed 
and indignant. It was his private opin¬ 
ion, (vain youth !) sometimes expressed, 
that he would be very acceptable either 
ns a son-in-law, or husband, to any of 
the busybodies: if which were true, the 
busybodies surely evinced a remarkable 
appreciation of Miss Tucker’s merits, by 
unanimously voting him unworthy of 
her. So magnanimous cun people be 
sometimes! 

“ Ah, uncle Jerry, this will never do,” 
•aid Miss Tucker to an old darky whom 
she discovered one Monday morning 
skulking, with his bundle, towards the 
cabin which be called hie. “Grand-pa 
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let too hate nil Saturday afternoon, and 
new you’ve taken a good part of to-day. 
He’ll be angry with you.” 

“Why, Misa Molly, herless yer purty 
heart!” began the ancient rogue, “ ef 
I’d a herliefed it ef I hadn’t uv a teed 
it—as I’m a s tannin here a look in at yer 
wi’ all mer eyes—an ter her shore it’s a 
joy ter ber peroud uv ter jest look at yer 
—beriessed Marister above ! An a !1 ther 
young gentlemen a tellin uv me uv it 
Satdy, an yisdy, an as I’s comin along 
ter-day—mer eterernnl Marister ! Sase 
they to me—all ther quolity gentlemen— 
ah, you know uni ! nun o’ yer poor 
bresh-heaps—they ease ter me. Ole Jer¬ 
ry. J er J°ung Missis is cher-rarmin, an 
1 sate, yer right, a rale lily o’ the vally 
an a mounting rose. Saxe they agin, 
she’s a angerel—an thar, jest thur at that 
pint, I made a stan, I did—hearings 
perardon me! an I sayed, no, young 
bosses, no! an they was a gwine ter 
thrash Ole Jerry, kaze Ole Jerry sayed, 
bein uv a poor humble Christian, thrat 
yer wernt a angerel! But, now, a be- 
boldin uv yer wi’ these two eyes. I shill 
say, ef thar ever was a angerel ’pon 
yelh. I’m a serin uv her !” 

“ You’ve been drinking, Jerry!” said 
Miss ’lacker sharply. 

*' Ef yer aint allers right, I aint here, 
a bit uv it!” suid Jerry. “I her bin a 
takin uv a drup o’ bitters, an nubbudy 
but sich a cute, knowin lady as you ud 
ever ’spectid it—ber I ess yer purty heart! 
Yer too sharp fer ignunt ole Jerry, thrat 
yer is! Week afore las I stops ther Doc¬ 
tor on ther road—a savin of Marister’s 
money, yer see—I’m allers a doin nv 
mer indevvurs to save Marister’s money 
—an 1 tells him how 1 has bad days an 
oneasy nights, an I tells him uv mer 
miseries in mer head, an in mer back, 
an in mer arms, an in mer legs—I do— 
an uv a feelin I hev in mer stummick, a 
kind o’ all-gone-ishness, a fulness like, 
an a erotiness. Saxo he ter me, Ole 
Jerry, you git yer ole dooman to take 
roots—a namin nv ther roots ter me— 
an byark— a namin nv the byark—an 
let her bile am till ther sof an soaky 
like, an then dry am, an then put am 


inter a quart jurg. An then, snze he, 
yer’U git a quart o’ sperrits—not grog¬ 
shop, derunkin stuff—but ther jinny wine 
articul, fresh and sweet an ondefiled from 
ther still—ther which yer mus pour on- 
too ther roots nn byark, an drink—fur 
it’ll do yer good, Ole Jerry, saze ther 
Doctor, an it’s onposserbul fur it ter do 
yer harm, saze he. An ter not done 
what be sayed, would hev bin a ainnin 
agin light An nollege, an adiggin uv mer 
own grave!” 

“And you have the jug of bitters with 
you, I perceive,” remarked Miss Mary. 

** Ef yer aint right agin,” cried Jerry, 
berless yer I I hev a drap ur two, ur, 
may-be, three draps, fur suddint ertacks, 
wropped up in this ole hakercher, an cf 
I don’t hev it by me conistunt I’m sub- 
jick ter be tuck off enny minit. Mr. Wot- 
tle’s young scarmp, Sam, liked fur ter 
hev fixed me yisdy at ther mcetin, ther 
despurt rapprobate, by a deprivin o’ me 
uv mer bitters, an I overcum ull at ther 
wunst. A blarstid young devil’s imp, he 
is 1 Not satersfied by a keepin uv roe 
from ther axercises us was a gwine on 
luvly, luvly—mer mussiful Marister 
above 1 a huntin uv mer bitters, he cum 
nigh onto a breakin up ther mcetin, he 
did, a young pre-des-/»ned vilying 1 lie 
cum a offer in all ther gals snuff, an, as 
smiff they wanted, snuff they tuck, an 
sich a usin uv it—a layin uv it aside 
unly fur singin, nn now an then, maybe, 
fur shoutin. But it turned out that it 
want snuff, an Sam had ter be uv a 
whisperin it aroun, an it got ter ther 
gals as they was a snuffin away cumfer- 
able, an then sich a gittin sick, an a 
richin, an a veromitin, yer nev-er seed 
ther like! We ole leaders thort our 
yearnest perti*huns had begin ter move 
uni, an we had a happy time uv it fur 
awhile, till sum on uui tole us that Sam 
Wottle had pizened um all wi’ his nmrs- 
ter’s guanny—ther which he’d stolo— 
ther Lord look doun apun us!” 

“ You old hypocrite,” said the laugh¬ 
ing girl, “ begone to your work.” 

“ Ef 1 didn’t like ter fergit it,” cried 
the devout Jerry, “ may I never see 
ther kingdom 1 I has a message fer yer. 
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—berless yer purty heart uv yer! I 
meets Marse Robbut on ther way yisdy, 
an he questioned o’ me, an he que*ti'»ned 
o’ me, all ’bout Mister Jinking* an 'lx»ut 
you, but I saze nothin, I does ; an then 
he tells me thrat the carmp-meetin at 
Jerico begins nex Fridy, and thrat he's 
a coin in ter carry yer thar in his buggy 
Satdy, shore; nn yer musn’t^dispint 
him, he sez. Them w r as his words ter 
me, fur you. He’ll be here, shore.” 

“Very well—now hurry to your busi¬ 
ness,” said Miss Mary, turning away. 

“ Berless yer purty heart!” said the 
old negro, ** don’t you go a botherin uv 
yerself ter tell Marster thrat I’m late— 
Jerry’s a ole nigger, nn he kin do thrat. 
Yer a walkin away jest like the queen 
uv Shibby an Sollermun all in one— 
berless yer—yer apple o’ Ole Jerry’s 
eye—Providence save yer!” 

In his cabin uncle Jerry took bitters 
for his own health, and to Miss Mary’s, 
and then he sneaked afield with many a 
ready lie for his master, should he en¬ 
counter him- 


PART III. 

A camp-meeting is more of a social 
gathering than anything else. There 
friends, relations and acquaintances meet, 
who, otherwise, perhaps, would never 
meet. Of course, then, everybody 
through the country, in reasonable reach 
of Jericho, was eager to go thither, and 
waggons, carriages, and horses were in 
strong demand. The chance that Mr. 
Grant had offered to Miss Tucker was 
altogether too good a one to he declined, 
as in that event she would have to ride 
the long distance a-horse-back, if she 
went at all. Mr. Jenkins had to take 
bis fate in such humour as he could. 
He was resolved, though, that he would 
not stay behind, and procuring a horse 
from Mr. Tucker, he set out for Jericho 
with the cousins. 

Harry, for the first few miles, was 
now a little ahead of the buggy, then by 


the side of it, and now close in the rear. 
A most vigilant escort was he! But, at 
length, he began to linger behind, and 
to shout to cousin Robert not to leave 
him, ns he was totally unacquainted with 
the route. Under these circumstances 
progress was rather slow. The buggy 
had to stop frequently for the horseman 
to catch up. Mr. Grant grew impatient. 

“ I shall drive on,” said he, “ let him 
take care of himself.” 

“ You shall not leave him,” said Mias 
Tncker firmly. 

“ I say,” shouted oousin Robert to 
Harry, “ you cut you a good big switch, 
and whip up your critter. It’ll be night 
’fore we get to Jericho, if we don’t go 
faster.” 

Harry complied with the request, and 
off they started again. 

“Woal woa! woa!” cried Harry 
Jenkins at the rearward. 

The buggy stnpj»ed, and its occupants 
looked back. Here came the old horse 
in a nondescript gait, with his rider 
perched awkwurdly upon the saddle, 
and holding, as if desperately, to mane 
and saddle-bow. As the animal clattered 
up, Hurry, all at once, lurched to one 
side, and down be came. 

“ Oh !” exclaimed the frightened girl. 
The astonished horse was looking curi¬ 
ously at his fallen rider. Mr. Grant 
sprung out to assist him. 

‘‘Are you hurt?” he asked. Harry 
arose, shook himself, looked around stu¬ 
pidly, and thought he was not injured. 

“ I don’t see how you managed to get 
off,” said Mr. Grant. ‘‘Try him again.” 

Harry shook his head dubiously, and 
Miss Mary, too, protested. 

“Well, then,” said cousin Robert, 
“ what’s to be done ?” 

“ You’d better ride the horse, cousin 
Rol*ert,” softly insinuated his cousin, 
“and let him drive the buggy.” 

“ That’s a comfortable idea,” he re¬ 
sponded, “ very /” 

“ Oh,” said Harry, “ I can walk, and 
will do so with pleasure.” 

The others agreed that that would 
never do. 
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“ Oet in the buggy, nnd come on as 
fast as you can !” cried Robert Grant, 
springing into the saddle, and dashing 
off rapidly, both to display his horseman¬ 
ship and to relieve his suppressed feel¬ 
ing*. 

Harry was quickly seated at the side 
of Miss Mary. 

44 Didn’t I do it finely ?” he asked. 

“ What ?” 

“ I don’t believe there is another in 
this region of country that could fall off 
a h *r>*e as I did, without hurting him¬ 
self!” 

“ A capital fall! Pone with surpris¬ 
ing skill, too! But it would huve been 
more skilful to have been able to keep 
your saddle!” 

44 Ah, you think so ! But suppose I 
didn’t want to ride the horse, didn’t want 
Mr. Grant to be with you, and wanted to 
be with you myself, us I am now 1” 

44 Cousiu Robert! cousin Robert!” 
called the young lady promptly. 

Mr. Grant Halted ahead. Harry drove 
up unconcernedly. Miss Mary glanced 
at his face, but he made no sign. 

“ What is it?” inquired Mr. Grunt. 

44 How far are we from Jericho ?” she 
asked simply. 

44 0, seven or eight miles, yet. Come 
on !” and away he trotted. 

44 You are really mean !” said she to 
Harry. 

44 All is fair in war and—” he hesi¬ 
tated. 

44 And what?” 

44 Love !” 

She gave a sniff as if she would like 
to know what that had to do with it. 

44 1 suffered,” said Harry, 44 the ex- 
tremest tortures to see him sitting here. 
It was more than I could endure, and 
I was willing to risk my neck to rem¬ 
edy it.” 

44 Attend to the horse,” she suggested. 

44 1 care nothing for the horse, nothing 
for anything but you!” and he looked 
at her fixedly. She dropped her eye¬ 
lashes. 

44 Drive on —please,” she said. 

Harry gave the horse a cut. 

44 1 know,” he continued, 44 what tales 
have been told you of me. I am aware 


of all the efforts from every quarter to 
prejudice you against me. I know, too, 
that I have ncted, to your knowledge, as 
if I were a careless, thoughtless, thrift¬ 
less, 4 ne’er do well.’ But I believe that 
you have learned to estimate me more 
truly, in the few months of our acquain¬ 
tance, than any one else in this world ; 
for I have endeavoured to show you my 
whole nature—not even striving to hide 
what may be amiss in my character. 
What others think is nothing to me— 
but do you think me so worthless and 
bad?” 

44 Oh, no, and they are mistaken who 
say so,” she replied readily. 

44 My acts towards you have spoken so 
plainly, that it is almost unnecessary for 
me to say—” 

44 Yes, quite unnecessary!” said she, 
rousing up merrily. 44 Whip up, and 
change the subject.” 

He drove on in silence some moments. 

44 1 hope you do not dislike me,” he 
said. 

44 On the contrary,” she answered, 44 1 
like you very well. I dislike a very few 
people.” 

44 And love none, may be.” 

“ Oh, yes, I love my relations and 
friends.” 

44 Ah, but there is another kind thAt is 
more than kin or kind, either, and leads, 
or should lead to—marriage !” 

44 1 know nothing of that” she said. 

44 Well, I know something of it,” said 
he, 44 and it has already changed several 
purposes of my life. In the first place, 
I intend to become a country gentle¬ 
man.” 

44 What! giving up your profession ?” 

44 Yes: 

‘Are not these woods .... 

More free from peril than the envious 

court a? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference.’ ” 

44 Ah, 4 the seasons 4 difference and 
when the freshness of spring is gone, 
when the fulness of summer and the 
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glory of autumn have passed away, how 
can you bear the country then, 

‘ And churlish chiding of the winter's 

wind ?’ ” 

“ Then she and I, who love each other, 
will enjoy 

1 DomeMic happiness, the only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the Fall!' " 

“ She f" said Miss Mary. “ I trust 
you may find her!” 

“ I have not far to seek,” rejoined 
Harry as he seized her hand. She en. 
deavoured to draw it from him, but he 
held it firmly. 

*‘ Now, pray,” said he “ be serious 
and honest and good to me for a few 
moments. Don’t turn your face away, 
pleuse, but look at me and hear me. 
You know I love you. I do love you 
most earnestly and purely. Can you 
love me ? Do you love me ? Will you 
love me? Be that site to me that we 
have just spoken of!” 

She was silent—pale and trembling. 

“ I have seized your hand,” he went 
on, “ without asking you for it. May I 
have it ? Let it be mine, and only mine, 
now and always ? Give me some sign.” 

The red and white battled and min¬ 
gled in her cheeks. She smiled and 
pressed his hand. He took her in his 
arms most lovingly and kissed her. 

And there was cousin Robert close by, 
looking on and listening. They started 
apart in confusion. 

While they had been so busily engag¬ 
ed, Mr. Grant had stopped to wait for 
them, and the neglected buggy-horse had 
come gradually to a halt as he drew near 
his master. 

Sorrow, mortification, anger, were all 
plainly visible in Robert Grant’s coun¬ 
tenance as he hurried ahead at a furious 
gallop. 

“ Well, it can’t be helped!” said Har¬ 


ry, kissing her again. And then be 
thrashed the horse swiftly forward to 
make up for lost time. 

I am afraid he kissed Miss Mary too 
often that afternoon. I am afraid that 
he now considered himself fully privi¬ 
leged in that regard. So tempting were 
those lips though! 

Mr. Robert Grant took charge of his 
horse and buggy immediately after its 
arrival, and drove straightway off—leav¬ 
ing the lovers to get back home as best 
they could. Harry borrowed another 
horse and a side-saddle for Miss Mary, 
and, when they bad enough of the reli¬ 
gious proceedings, they rode away gaily 
together. In two weeks afterwards they 
heard of Mr. Grant’s marriage in an ad¬ 
joining county. 

In due time the wedding of our lovers 
took place—in spite of much friendly 
counsel not to do so. All the counsellors, 
however, went to see the performance of 
the ceremony, and to partake of the 
good things. And I am happy to state 
that they ate and drank on the happy oc¬ 
casion with great good-will. 

And so Harry Jenkins flung away am¬ 
bition. Far away from the hot and dusty 
scuffle of life, he lives and loves. The 
gentleness of spring is his, the beauty of 
summer, and the gorgeous luxury of 
autumn. When the winds of winter 
shriek with cold around, when the soow 
storms down in blinding falls, when the 
crushing of trees in neighbouring forests 
tell that it is a night of fear—there is 
no fear in that rural home, nor unhappi¬ 
ness ; for two who love each other fondly 
have leagued themselves in an indie, 
soluble compact that excludes all else 
save the joys of a mutual trust and a 
mutual affection. The moon shines for 
them yet, and the mocking-bird has not 
yet forgotten to make musical the night. 
And when that love which the bird first 
serenaded shall grow cold, she will desert 
her rose-bush and still her song. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ Vet T port ant fWnn my sorrow, 

My glory, and my gloom. 

For the stalling of tin- May time, 

The sunshine, or th« blown; 
From 1 tin- tUrob of burning qukknMJ 
That once «nnrcml fnr a*rny. 
Over mountain, orer water*— 

In the night, or iu the day.’’ 


Ik the yellow light of a closing duy in October, 
Hugh Carrington sat alone in his library. Tito 
s millennia, streaming in at the western window, 
wove many a thread of gold with the dark brown 
of his hair; and set ft hnlo above his pale, stern 
brow, like those we sometimes see in iho pic¬ 
tures of glorified saints. 

The people round a!tout Glcnton Priory shun¬ 
ned Hugh Barrittgion :is they would have 
shunned a spectre. This feeling hud not been 
the result of a day—it came iqiou them by a slow 
and gradual growth—it was a work of time'; 
until his heart was known as a dosed casket, 
upon whose contents none might look—to which 
no human hunt! held the key. 

It was said that years before, when the present I 
incumbent of the Priotr was but nineteen years . 
of age, u dream of love, and with it a foreshadow¬ 
ing glimpse of heaven, had Hashed athwart the | 
void of Hugh Barrington’s life; and transmuted | 
all his v in ions by its presence'! It was in a dis-‘ j 
taut land—where the young heir was travelling— 
and none knew die particulars of the affair, but 
it was certain that some terrible event had struck 
out the light and joy suddenly, and shockingly, 
from his vision. 

No one ventured to surmise even the manner 
of this—there were none bold enough to question 
the servants, who wore, it was remarked, most of 
them, old men and women, who had grown gray 
in the service of the family. Visitor* never came 
to the Priory; the wide drawing-rooms and 
tapestry hung parlors were opened only at Christ¬ 
mas, when the master, in solitary grandeur, 
burnt the Yule logs in the imissivo fireplaces, 
and partook of his sumptuous faro alone in the 
great dining-hall. 

At first, after Hugh Barrington’s arrival from 
abroad, there was much wonder among the fami¬ 
lies of the neighborhood at bis singular conduct, 
l»n: after the passage of five years, much the 
same in barrenness of incident, the owner of die 
Priory ceased to he the daily theme of eonversa- ! 
tion, and the plough-boy went whistling by the 
fine old house, without casting ominous glances 
over his shoulder in search of ghostly wraiths. 

Yet for all his seclusion, Mr. Barrington was 
a man of power in Glcnton. Ilis coffers over¬ 
flowed from the receipts of his wide estates, and 
no appeal to his charity was ever made in rain. 
On this account he liccame respected, looked up 
to, and n little Jmrw/. 

In person, Mr. Barrington was singularly 
striking, without being remarkably handsome, 
lie was tall, aud stronglv-built, with a fine fore¬ 
head, shaded bv brown hair, soft and wavy* us 
floss 'ilk. Ills features were na turn Ily ex press! ve, 
but a veil of impenetrable reserve covered them, 
and the full but classicaliy cut lips were com¬ 
pressed in a manner which evidenced their owner 
a man who could keep his own secrets. His eyes 
were the lies: feature of hi* face; there was more 
of life and feeling there, though but little hope, 
and often a great deal of something which cast 
down the ruriou* eve* of tin we who sought so ; 
read Hugh Barrington’s character in 44 the win¬ 
dows of his SOIll.” 

Sitrh was tin* proprietor of Glcnton Prior* at 1 
the age of twenty-six. On this, the anniversary 1 
of his birth, 31 r. Barrington sat alone in his I 
library, muring, maybe, tqmn the past, or anti¬ 
cipating the future. lie might have been doing | 
the otic, or the other, for hi> thoughts wrote no 
tell-tale lines upon bis face. There was a low- 
tap ujxm the «|o«»r, and a moment after an old 
servant entered flu* apartment. 

41 Well, James !” Mr. Barrington spoke in the 
tone of one who re’iriicd not the interruption. ’ 
“ Sir. there is a child without in the hall, ask- ' 
ing to see the master of the Priory." 

* 4 Why not attend to her bu*in«s.«, and send her 
away ’ Yon well know that I dislike a strange j 
face, wen if it belongs to a child!" 

Still the servant waited in n?*pcc:ful silence ; 
until hi* master should see fit to signify hi* 
direct will—for he was well n«ed to Mr. Bar* 
rington’* fits of misanthropy. 

" Wlur, James ? Still waiting ? Anything 
more V 

44 Bagging your pardon. sir, I questioned the 
child of her wishes, bu; she said she would socn- 
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with bluo eyes, much like the wild violets. 1 

“A curse on blue eyes! a curso on them! I 
tell yon!” and for a moment the face of Mr. 
Barrington gleamed with a fire almost demoniac; 
then be regained his haughty self-control, and as 
if he had made no previous answer, said— 4 'Ah, 
a pretty child, is she? Well,show her in!” 

The servant went out, and in a few moments 
returned, followed hy a girl ten or twelve years 
old, clad in the coarse garb which marked the 
inmates of the village alms-house. She was not 
a pretty child, but if you once looked at her face 
you were constrained to repeat your look ngain 
and again. Her complexion was browned by 
exposure to the sun and wind, and her Ixmnot- 
less head wius covered with n mass of light brown 
hair, which would have been beautiful, if it bad 
not given you the idea of an eternal banishment 
of comb and brush. 

Mr. Barrington had evidently forgotten his 
expected visitor, for he had taken tip a pen and 
was writing rapidly in a bliurk-covercd volume 
of manuscript. After a while lie looked up, and 
for the first time perceived the child, shrinking 
hack closely against the dark green bangings of 
the room. He laid down the pen. 

4 * So you are here ? The little girl who want¬ 
ed to sec me? Well, child, come forward, and 
look at me.” 

His great searching eyes were bent upon her 
little timid face, and she trembled beneath their 
scrutiny. Slowly, ami half-afraid, she moved 
out from the shadows, ami up to the arm of his 
chair, still speechless. 

“Yourerrand with me V’ 

The accustomed haughty imperiousness of the 
in:ui displayed itself even to that puny child. 

44 Please, sir, I wanted two little ml posies out 
here in your garden—I didn’t like to ask the 
other man for 'cm, for fear you'd be offended, 
Mr. Ilrown said you was proud and stuck up, 
and wouldn’t give ’em to me if I got down on 
my knees to you, but I told her I meant to ask 
you! 1 didn't believe you tvas half so bad 1” 

An amused expression crept over Mr. Burring- 
ton’s face at this somewhat equivocal flattery, 
and he motioned the child to an ottoman by his 
side. 

“Mrs. Brown said so, did she? And who, 
pray, is Mrs. Brown ?*' 

41 tube’s John Brown’s wife—the woman that 
keeps the poor-house.” 

"Ah ?” be glanced down at his companion's 
garments. •“ So you reside there, under her care, 
do you ?” 

44 1 stay there, but precious little rare she 
gives me ! It takes her all the time with Sam 
and Bill, her twin babies. She *nys« 1 nm a little 
trollop, and nut worth noticing 1 Am I a trollop. 


says; but I loved her, and I know that she 
would like to have some flowers near her, now 
she’a asleep in the ground.” 

Mr. Barrington’3 eyes softened, and his mind 
went back to his own fair-browed mother; lying 
one room ing, cold and white inker coffin, with 
the snow drops resting upon her snowier bosom. 
The one blessed and holy memory in the sealed- 
up heart of this train, wag his love for his mother! 
The gentle, high-born lady, worshipful of her son, 
how lmrd it was to lay her in the dust and 
silence of that old family tomb at Winchester— 
though sculptured figures of grief and tears kept 
watch above her; and proud armorial bearings 
were inscribed upon the senseless marble! So 
feeling thus, he sympathized with the brown- 
faced pauper-child, and lie laid his hand over the 
bony hand of the girl, and his voice was gentle 
and kind in addressing her. 

44 My child, I had a mother once, but she is 
dead now; therefore, I pity all who have gone 
through the same trial! go out and gather all 
the flowers you desire, mid when they wither, 
come for more!” 

She caught his hand passionately to her lips, 
shed tears and kisses upon it—then'without a 
word, flew out of the room. 

44 So-ho! well, it seems I have made one heart 
happy, have I ?” soliloquized Mr. Barrington, as 
the door closed after the retreating form. “I 
wonder what her name is J she loved her mother 
very dearly, it is evident. Why didn’t I think to 
inquire her name i” 

Mr. Barrington leaned out of the window, ; 
which overlooked the spacious garden, to see if j 
the child was vet there, but she was hastening ; 
| down the road with the two red blossoms in her ; 
hand ; and too far away for him to address her. 
So he closed the window, returned to his writing, ; 
and for the time forgot the existence of the little ‘ 
pauper girl. j 


"^aS^iar an- nidation 'tcT 
seems; well, it is certainly pleasant to be thus 
rcmemlicrcd. I wonder if I am to throw the ■ day and carried n* both to the poorhonsc! She 
animal into the lake, or keep it to preside over died there—my poor, dear, darling mnmn! O, 


! MuV-1 hesitated; Barring loti frowned. 

J 44 Why ! come, I am used to receiving unswera 
[ to my qnotions." 

44 Because, sir, flic mi-tre** nt the home Jurat 
I it, end set out to drown ir, and I loved it and 
: didn’t want i: to be hurt ! Then I wanted to 
give you something for the red flower*, and 1 
hadn’t anything bit: poor MHly! I thought, 
may <k*. you’d lovelier, after you'd nvn how good 
she i*.” 

44 Humph! I’d look well petting a cat, 
wouldn’t I?” 

Mr. Barrington’s voice vvns harsh, but the 
gleam of his haughty eve «*f:ened down to n 
more limn an-like expression. 

44 Yes, sir,” returned the girl in answer. 

44 “Wlm told yon to reply f ’’ he asked, shortly, 
irritated bv MuM’s quiet voice. 

44 Nobody, sir.” 

“Again T well, just like the sex—always after 
the last word—iny girl, is your name Mattel 
Ward 

44 Yes, >ir.” 

44 J low old are you, Malwl ?’* 

44 Thirteen, last January.” 

“ Who are von !” 

44 Mrs. Brmvn says 1 nm n troHn/i 

“All, yes, I l>eg your pardon for asking; you 
informed me of that fact at a previous interview. 
Who was your father ? atnl your mother ?” 

“ My father I never saw, he went away some¬ 
where. mama said ; my mum:i was the prettiest 
creature! with the bluest eves, and the goldcncst 
hair! 0, how I did love her! IVc lived in a 
nice house once, sir; almost n.i nice as your*, 
but we had to go away from tlwre, and then we 
went into it great city and mama sewed till she 
got pftler and whiter flrnn the new snow. After 
awhilewa ^^o<^re*^Be,doviy^Crn», uTtUt 
tlicn mama was took •iclc, and m’eh came Jwut 13 


CHAPTER II. 


*• Txint John, what Is a gift! I*'t a thing of icolJ 
And 

“Ay. my f.icnd. It may 1**. but fir eftener 
“Tin the bumbWi otlrrioc of» simple hrmrt ."—Old Rav. 


44 I'm sure I don’t know, little girl—I never 
had much acquaintance with children—bn: what 
do you wan: the red flowers for ?" 

T!kt blue eyes of the child tilled with tears, 
nnd drooped sorrowfully to the carpet, her thin 
hand* quivered a little, and !ser lip* grew pale 
and grieved. 

44 1 wanted them—don't he angry, sir—I want¬ 
ed them to lay on my mother’s grave, over 
there in the vard by the alro*hou-c—she «i< 


44 Someth:kg marked with your name, Mr. 
I Barrington,” said James, entering hi* master’* 
chamK’r, al*out a week after bis interview with 
the almshouse girl, bearing a rude, covered ka*- 
' ket in hi« band. 

j As the man went onr, Mr. Barrington took up 
the bundle languidly, as a matter of duty rather 
j than of inclination, but a glow of interest spread 
over his face as his eye fell upon the cramped. 

! unskilled letters written upon a dirty piece of 
i pas:e-i*«iard attached to the handle of the ba«ket : 

I “ For Mr. Hugh Barrington—Fn>m Maliel 
j Wan!, the I’anper.” 

1 44 The little elf who wanted the red ebrysan- 

1 rheniums, or I'm very much mistaken I” said Mr. 

Barrington, to him*vl!; ” and so her name is 
! Mul-'l—wry like Isabel!" be added, fiercely— 

! 44 well, well, a truce to these accursed mtmorns.’ 

Let me *ec what the child has sent me !" 

| lie drew off the cover of flic basket, and there 
was disclosed to view a little speckled kitten, 
with white bead and feet. ilr. Ilarriagtoa 


mv establishment ?' 

Mr. Barrington went back to his chair by the 
window, and was soon lost in the pages of a my¬ 
thological work, while the kitten left to herself, 
rnude sundry gyrations, and performed a score of 
somersets timid the heap of newspapers which 
covered the centre-table. The gentleman was 
aroused from liis book by the mdse of tearing 
paper, and to a recollection of hi* new com¬ 
panion. 

“ So, I suppose I must send the girl something 
in return for her munificent inquest! What 
shall it be ? A rug baby, or a plum cuke l An 
embryo of all the rest of her sex, probably; fond 
of nothing substantial! I'll scud lbr her, and 
ask her what she’d like—it'll help time along if 
nothing more." 

He touched the lieli-cord, and in a few minutes 
his favorite servant, J.unes, entered. 

44 Who brought that bucket here ?” pointing 
to the one on tiie floor. 

44 One of the poorhnuM! children, the otic who 
asked for flowers, a few days ago.” 

44 Could you identify her among the others in 
that den ? Or stay, here is her name, Mabel 
Ward!" 

44 Sir, I could tell her among a thousand !” 

44 Very well, then; go over then* and tell her 
Mr. Barrington wishes to see her at the I'riory, 
immediately.” 

44 Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Barrington with worn 
ful bitterness, as the messenger left him. 44 Quite 
a novelty for Hugh Barrington to Lake an inter¬ 
est in anybody! So long since he ha* done such 
a thitig that the *cu*alion is decidedly new. Well, 
mine is not the only life blasted to waste bv wo- 
man’s falseness.” 

Tin* little kitten heard his voice, enme up to 
his side, and sprang purring to hi* knee, her large 
intelligent eyes fixed ujmui his fare, a.* though she 
would read the character <»f her future master. 
Mr. Barrington placed his hand cares-inglv on 
her head—not from a spontaneous impulse, but 
a* something forced from him by circa instances— 
and the animal, a* if satisfied, put her paw- over 
her nose, in true fill tic fashion, and settled down 
to sleep. 

By-and-by, when Mr. Barrington bad become 
etintned with waiting, the i!<K»r opened to admit 
the little pauper, fine looked :i:nM and fright¬ 
ened at coining into the gentleman'* pres-tue, 
and remained * turn!: rig u]*>n the threshold, a* 
though on flic point of making her eacnj*: from 
the plare. 

44 Well, child, don’t V- frightened to death. 
I’m not a luxir to devouryou ! <om- forward.” 

The girl advanced ; the kitten !:e-rd her step, 
rr-uwd up. ari'l at *igh: *Y M.d»*i, *;-"Jtig into 




her arms, witii a i>»«- |*-i 
The little girl pre**e-l her 
!*>*om, and almo-t d> - voa!vd 
Mr. Barrington louLiiS 
hislfiannoii*!. 

“Hftiuph! w toi! love th 

{*LE l.M.UAVlXo.1 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then whv did you liring it here 


iilti.f** 

fo her 


.o?n jict 
ith k.**cs 
, haif-amu-cd 


■a, do you *" 


if she bad onlv 
Thc girl buried her face in her hands, and sol*, 
lied bbtcrly. 

Mr. Barrington kept silence fur a moment; 
then he raid, abruptly : 

44 Whnt do you like 

She looked up surprised, but answered him 
instantly. 

“I like flowers, birds, books, blue skies, nnd 
green trees—but 1 like something else n great 
deni better!” 

44 Do you ? indeed! Well, what i* it ?” 

44 I’m afraid to tell you, sir, for Mrs. Brown 
says it’s an awful bad ULimj to have, and I 
mustn’t think of it!” 

“No matter whnt Mrs. Brown snvs, tell me 
what it is !” 

“ Well, then, sir, I think I like store I took* 
the l*est of anything.” 

44 Story IsHjks, ch ? well, who learned you to 
read them ?” 

• 41 My imitlicr fir*t, and afterword* my gover¬ 

ness—that wh* when we lived in the nbv Iioum*, 
and my tnoflier mom* shilling ..tiincs in her h:own 
hair. Situ*.- then, l'ie -pelIni out a good many 
hard words all by ruyscif.” 

Mr. Barrington was interotid. The cr*M, 
haughty man who had retired from u title, cn I n 
handsome lion**- in Loudon, to nil obsf-iire ro:;n- 
try residence to get rid of fcinnle *«K-icty, w«.» 
a-tiiully interested in an cltMi-pKiking girl—an 
infinite of the shire poorhyiuc! For the titst 
time in four year* had sotm-ihing mi' of hini-'-lf 
a ml hi* perplex if ies claimed hi* attention in such 
a manner u* to M-rnre it. The wtisaiion w«- 
new enough to !«• agreeable. lie ti*>k a lew 
moment.- to think. Afterward* he .puke aloud, 
but more* to hitn-elf than to hi* patient auditor. 

44 Why not ? To lie »ure it’s an eb-nrd tiling, 
but il’* n iv fa tier to try it ! The I’riory Is large 
ctioti.-h for « *<-ore more than it idu-ltcr*, and 
Mrs. Harris, the housekeeper, can take her 
wardraI>t* in band." 

Then turning to Matal, he sabl: 

** How would it plensc you :«> come here m.<l 
live with rue 

44 Very much ind<r*l, sir !" 

*’ Would you l«* willing :r> study ban!, *n h 
•tu'lie* a* I *honM '•oa*id-Tni'«\***ary f.*r uyuuiig 
I.idy' Would yiin put u;» wifli my fierce ten.. 
per' ray suII'ni word' ’ my «dun times, perlujw, 
divided ami harsh *lis;»l« - a*ure * Would sou, m 
-hort, !>*■ wiihiig to ri-k tlo; peri* of a life wj;^ 
•u«-h a iii.;:i a* (nopic call in-, fur the itdtanUg«« 
yon might rwiit *’* 

li - *jM>kc n« he might liar*- done to onr of hi* 
*'.;:u! :•» year* and r \»irr;--:: t, ar.d the girl re¬ 
plied in the same manner. 

" I would ri>k it!" 

41 It is *<;t:lcd, flieu. C«»n»id<r thia yon* l*cmc, 

where too can do a* you «huov, exrspt wti«i 1 
!t*d you otl.rreiw, liy -at.d-hr, wt.«n» J Jiavr 
talked it frtrr with fay l.on>»keeper, ioo *!wll 
lair yiorii'snru.ci, Now, niin tb* lihrart, 
and yoc <-*n amuse your*c;f wiJi fl*? 
of rngra* ireg* fla-re, cntrl I return tha? 
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“ Vet, sir, but mav I—please may I take my— 
your kitten with me 1" 

" To be sure; the kitten ij yours now, to do 
with as yon like." 

ilr. Barrington thowed tbe girl to the library, 
and dosing the door upon her, went down train 
to confer with hit housekeeper. 

CHAPTER III. 

No, la ray earner let me dreamJ 

The world no joy supplies; 

Forth from your trolley#—my food frkadi, 

A wr»ry rootlet Ole*; 

And through tbe dreert th*t I trace 
1 fly >< free *» Bedouin’* rare, 

Here In mr little rorner West, 

for pity’* sake, friend*, let me rert— lUroriftr. 

Sics. Hahkib was greatly surprised at the *ud- 
ilcn " freak ” of her matter, hat she offered no 
disclaimer; for at Glenton Priory Hugh Bar¬ 
rington’s slightest wish was law. Therefore, 
the obedient housekeeper made every arrange¬ 
ment for Mabel Ward's convenience and com¬ 
fort, with cheerfulness; while Mr. Barrington 
rode hurriedly over to the-shire authorities, and 
received formal permission to assume the guar¬ 
dianship of the girl. 

In a space of time incredibly short for the con¬ 
templation of an American housewife, every tiling 
was prepared—clothes suitable to her ago, neat 
and clean from the Sunday “rig" of the house¬ 
keeper’s eldest daughter; and an apartment 
tastefully furnished, overlooking the Priory 
gardens. 

Mr. Barrington superintended the arrange¬ 
ments with the air of one who haring once made 
up his mind is determined to proceed, whatever 
obstacles and difficulties may stand in his way. 

And so Mabel Ward was installed in her new 
home ; and very grateful was the heart which in 
earnest prayer that night, asked God to rest his 
choicest blowings upon the head of Hugh Bar¬ 
rington. The following day% Mabel wus sum¬ 
moned to the Ubntiy, where Mr. Barrington 
awaited her. lie Immediately proceeded to mark 
out the course of study which he designed her 
to pursue; rigid, severe and abstruse, it wus— 
like himself. lie explained it all patiently and 
clearly to the willing yet wondering mind of the 
girl; and was gratified to observe that sho ut 
once set about learning the tasks ho had pro¬ 
scribed for the first Iciwon*. 

Mabel studied hard through all those dark, 
cheerless Novemlwr days, and in the sallow 
light of winter hours, for she wished to please her 
singular guardian; and her soul rejoiced in the 
treasures of knowledge thus unexpectedly opened 
before her. She grew to regard her studies with 
a love ukin to adoration—to reach out yearningly 
for more from , the hidden heap of wisdom—to 
stir tho waters to the lower depths, and to look 
below tho surfuce for pearls and secret gems! 

Her progress wus rapid—her soul was in tho 
work, and she hud an able and faithful—if some¬ 
times harsh—instructor. Mr. Barrington seem¬ 
ed to take a sort of negative pride in the nd- 
v- *nt nf hia pupil, and though ho never 
a. .<erapplication, she felt that ho was 
sutisfied with her endeavors. 

Mabel fell, almost unconsciously, into the 
habit of waiting on her guardian; anticipating 
his wishes, and gratifying them before his ser¬ 
vants could be made to understand. She cheered 
his solitude, when he would admit her to his 
presence, by her sweet voice reading to him some 
quaint, glowing book of Oriental imagery, in 
which he took a strange delight; or singing to 
him tho simple English ballads which sho had 
learned from strolling musicians. 

A year and a half flitted by, and found Mabel 
a better scholar in the classics than can often be 
found among apt boarding-school graduates. 
She understood the substantial, useful branches 
of study clearly and thoroughly, and displayed 
no little taste in drawing. 

.Mr. Barrington engaged a music teacher, but 
strictly forbude his teaching her dancing, as he 
proposed. French was also prohibited—Mr. 
Barrington arguing that both dancing and the 
study of the French language only added to the 
natural frivolity’of the sex, and Mabel should not 
feel tho contaminating influence. And Mabel, 
ever ready to abide by bis opinion, acquiesced. 

In tho meantime, just as Mr. Barrington was 
making preparations for a week’s fishing and 
hunting on a Welsh domuin winch belonged to 
hia patrimony, letters came down from London, 

from his married sister. Lady Helen Wortlcy, 
urging him to wait upon her without delay, at 
her mansion near town, to assist at the coming 
nuptials of their younger sister, Miss Adda Bar¬ 
rington. 

Lady Helen pressed him to come, if not from 
brotherly regard, to save the comments of vul¬ 
gar people—and threatened in case of his non- 
appearance at the time she mentioned, to inflict 
upon him a fitting punishment for his remiss¬ 
ness. She would come up to Glenton Priory, 
accompanied by the entire bridal suite, and she 
would take care that the ladies should all come 
prepared for a summer’s sojourn, os well as for a 
siego upon his bachelor heart. Besides, she 
said, his presence at the marriage, and signature 
to the settlements, was legally necessary ; Adda 
had a right to expect him ; Lord Haviland was 
anxious to renew his olden acquaintance with the 
only brother of his jinnede —in short, he must for 
once, at least, renounce hia solitude and confer 
the honor of his presence upon Landsdowne, the 
•eat of her ladyship. 

Mr. Barrington was annoyed. When he had 
given hi* consent to the marriage cf Adda with 
Lord Haviland, whom he highly esteemed, he 
had thought the matter ended, so far as he was 
concerned : and with his averseness to society, it 
was peculiarly unpleasant to be thus forcibly 
dragged into the gaycty of a bridal, and its at¬ 
tendant festivities. 

But Mr. Barrington loved his Muttra very ten¬ 
derly, though being naturally of an undemon¬ 
strative disposition, he had probably never told 
thc« so; bat hi* care, and attention to their 
inteTtat and hxppine**, until they each selected 
other protector*, had been the topir of universal 
remark. He read the letter* over carefully, that 
of hi* younger sister twice—and then laving 
them down, he shrugged hi* shoulder* with a 
little go* in re of vexation. 


“ Humph * to hare my well-ordered rooms 
turned topsy-turvy by a troop of giggling girl#; 
my library privacy invaded ; my cherished books 
and pictures turned over by rude hands—boh! 
the very idea is frightful 

And so, after a little consideration, Mr. Bar¬ 
rington decided that it was better of two evils to 
choose the lesser; and accordingly, he returned 
a note of acceptance to his fair sisters’ invitation. 

That evening, when Mon*. Quavcrly, the 
music master, had departed, and Mabel was 
sitting alone before the great old fashioned piano, 
Mr. Barrington came into the room to say that 
she might gather, and arrange a couple of bou¬ 
quets from the conservatory; as be would be off 
to London on the morrow, and would like them 
to take to his sisters. 

Mabel started, and blushed, then paled; and 
eventually replied, os sho always did to every¬ 
thing this man said: 

“ Yen, sir.” 

“And while I nra gone, Mabel, if I shouldn’t 
sec you again before I set out—just rcmemlier 
I’ll be pleased to hear from you; write me all 
the particulars of everything, and let me know if 
your music interests you as much as you have 
fancied it would. Don’t forget, you’ll recollect, 
wont you ?” 

41 Yes, sir." 

“That’s my good little girl, and the bouquets, 
too ; nine to-morrow, will be time enough.” 

And with a lighter step than hud marked Mr. 
Burlington for many a day, he went up to his 
chamber, to make preparations for his journey. 
In truth, tho letters of his sisters hod roused him 
a little from the lassitude which had so long 
overpowered him, and by the time ho had made 
his arrangements for London, he felt almost glad 
that tho bridal of his sister called him for a time 
from hia seclusion. 


CHAPTER IT. 

“ I saw two clone!* *t morning 
Frlngwl with the rising nun, 

And in the Dooa thfjr floated on, 

And doodad into oat.” 

Both Lady Helen, and Miss Adcla, were sur¬ 
prised and delighted on receiving Mr. Barring¬ 
ton’s letter accepting their invitation, and which 
preceded his arrival only a few hours. 

It was exceedingly pleasant to anticipate see¬ 
ing Hugh once more in society, after so long an 
absence from their circle; and Lady Helen 
prided hereelf not a little on her tact in winning 
his consent to be present at .the wodding. Her 
brother, thongh accounted by all bis acquaint¬ 
ances in London os an uncommonly reserved, 
not to say odd, person, was handsome; intelli¬ 
gent in no ordinary degree; and besides, ho was 
rightfully Lord Berrcsford; that being hia de¬ 
ceased father’s title. But hia son, after his re¬ 
turn from an Eastern tour, had refused to mingle 
with society, even that of his intiumto friends, 
and at length his singularity of conduct ceased 
to bo the unfiuling theme remark jn the hjgh 
circles iri which he had moved. 

So it was very pleasant to his gentle, high¬ 
bred sisters—the prospect of again seeing him 
in the sphere where his birth and fortune naturally 
placed him; and Miss Adela capered about the 
exquisitely furnished morning-room, where she 
perused his letter, like a vciy child. 

“O, Helen,” she exclaimed, “to think that 
the marriage of his wilful little sister was enough 
to call him from that hatelul Priory! And, of 
course, he will be one of the groomsmen, now; 
somebody else shall give the bride away; you 
see I want to have him and Lady Gertrude 
Athol stand up together. Wont they make a 
spend id couple 1 Lady Gertrude with her proud 
queenly beauty, and our dear Hugh with his 
noble figure and fine, expressive face? Lady 
Gertrude has decidedly an air of royalty !” 

“ True, sister; hut has it not been arranged 
for Captain Ruinsford to be her partner ? Be¬ 
sides, it will be more tonnish for your brother to 
give away the bride. Don’t you think so, 
Adela ?” 

“ O, I don't know about that! Ladv Alice 
Beaumont, you know, was given away by her 
father’s lawyer, and the Beaumonts arc very 
distiurjuf people. But as for Captain Rainsford, 
he wont object, I know, to having Matilda Sin¬ 
clair instead of Lady Gertrude. Tho Sinclair 
family is rich!” 

“Nonsense, Adela! What does Captain 
Rain# ford care for wealth 1” 

*■ Not so much for wealth as for refinement, I 
imagine; you will udrait, that in spite of her 
pretensions, Mis# Sinclair is gauche. Besides, 
the Sinclairs are parvenues 
“Fie! my little Adcla placing awkwardness 
in the scale against wealth. Why, I should 
almost think that Hugh himself was here! But 
here conies Lucille; smooth down your carls, 
Adela, for I know by the demure expression of 
her little French face that my lord awaits.” 

“ Well, then, sister mine, while I am making 
my toilet, please go and inform mystAtc!yyidnc<f 
that his future brother-in-law will honor our nup¬ 
tials* with his presence.” 

And with a graceful little courtesy to her sister, 
Adela went up stairs to her chamber. 

Lady Helen looked after her with a glow of 
admiration suffusing her fare. And no wonder; 
for Adela Barrington was beautiful, amiable, 
and good-hearted, although a little spoiled by I 
flattery. Lady Helen had herself been the belle 
of London society previous to her marriage with 
Lord Wortlcy, a middle-aged gentleman who i 
indulged serious scruples of conscience against 
married flirts. Deprived of the privilege of claim- | 
iag admiration for herself, it was very pleasant 
to see her }>ortion of admiration bestowed ujx>n 
Adela; and Lady Helcu felt very grateful that 
her sister had been thus liberally endowed bv 
nature. 

Both the sister# of Hugh Herrington were 
beautiful, but it was altogether in a different 
sty 1c. Lady Helen was tall, elegant and surely; 
with heavy brails of black hair, crowning a brow 
lofty as well as expansive; a complexion fair 
and pure as the fine« marble; small, aristocratic 
features, and hand* and feet exquisitely modelled. 

Adcla, ou the contrary, wo* small ar.d slight; 
blue-eyed and golden-haired ; with lip* like ripe 1 


cherries, and cheeks which bad caught the rich 
hue of blush roses ; a axafle that continually 
broke the sunshine of her face into ripple# of 
light, and reminded one cf the #hndow of a gold¬ 
en butterfly falling over a bed of pink blossoms. 

People aaid it was singular that Lord Henry 
Haviland with all his pride and haughtiness, 
should have chosen AdeU Barrington, light and 
coquettish os she was believed to be, from ull 
others, to preside over his magnificent establish¬ 
ment ; but these same ** people ” did not know 
of the warm corner in his heart where love, deep 
and pure, had made herself an abiding-place. 

In dne time, Mr. Barrington arrived at Lauds- 
dowse, and as might be expected his advent was 
hailed with great pleasure by all; each one 
manifested his and her interest in their own 
peculiar way. Lord Wortlcy, who was an invet¬ 
erate sport#nmn, inquired the facilities of Glenton 
swamps for snipe shooting. Lord Haviland 
greeted his old friend with a formal courtesy, 
which but ill-concealed the warm regard, which 
in spite of him burnt in his eyes. Lady Helen 
ki*scd his forehead, and called him dear Hugh. 
But Adela flung herself into his arm, und cover¬ 
ed him with caresses. 

Mr. Barrington was affected by the emprtsse- 
ment of his younger sister, for Adela had been 
always his pet and favorite; so he kissed her 
very tenderly, almost reverently, and then led 
her over to Lord Haviland. 

“ Mar God bless you, my sister! and may you 
never know what it is to have a single hope 
blighted 

Then, patting away *11 this unwonted emo¬ 
tion, he entered into conversation with the gen¬ 
tlemen, upon indifferent topics, and the old look 
of gloom anil misanthropy came back and set¬ 
tled down upon his face. 

Tbe twenty-ninth jjf^Juno tho marriage of 
Lord HaviUnd and Adela took place; and a gay, 
fashionable affair ft was. There was a longtruin 
of groomsmen and bridesmaids, a splendidly 
dressed tmitge of guests and carriages; but Adcla’s 
pet project foiled. Mr. Barrington positively 
refused to act as groomsman; ho was Aihfla’s 
only surviving male relative, and he claimed a 
father’s right. Therefore, Captain Rainsford, 
of Her Brittasic Majesty's service, was enabled 
to sun himself in the smiles of Lady Gertrude. 

The wedding festivities over, the party settled 
down for a quiet week at Landsdowne; previous 
to going {by Hugh’s invitation) te Glenton 
Priory, to pass tho months of August and Sep¬ 
tember. Lady Gertrude Athol was of the party, 
also Captain Rainsford, Sir Charles Martyn, 
Miss Sinclair, and Miss Corban; the latter a 
particular friend of Miss Sinclair. 

Lady Gertrude was a proud, beautiful woman, 
long set down tu inaccessible to the admiration 
of any common man; a high-bred coquette, 
who played with hearts as she played a game of 
chess— scientifically; and whose greatest ambi¬ 
tion was to have all Ahe noblemen in her circle 
sighyig for her .*■ ^hls woman was jingu- j 
larly fascinated wn. .ho‘ appearance *of Mr. 
Barrington. There was a spice of romance in 
her character; and the air of mystety which 
hung around him, his choice in leaving society, 
renouncing a title for the plain family name of 
Barrington, and retiring to an out-of-the-way 

rural retreat liki: Glenton Priory, all this wrought 
upon her imagination; while his polished ad¬ 
dress, his irreproachable character, and maybe 
his great wealth, so influenced her prudential 
motives as to create in her a strong desire for a 
better acquaintance with the somewhat taciturn 
brother of her” dear friend," Lady Wortlcy. 

Mr. Barrington seemed to be blissfully uncon¬ 
scious of the many skillful little manoeuvres by 
which sho sought to secure his attendance at her 
side when tho party rode or walked; and he 
generally rendered futile all her gracious smiles 
and ” fluttering#,” by a cool, pro-occupied bow, 
and a moving away to join Lady Haviland. 
In fact, he had been so long out of society that 
he had outgrown, as it were, all those chivalrous 
attentions which are so grateful to any lady when 
coming from one she loves. As it was, Mr. 
Barrington’s conduct piqued Lady Gertrude’s 
pride, and only increased her longing to bring the 
handsome but haughty gentleman to her feet. 

Lady Haviland often expostulated, in a play¬ 
ful way, with her brother, for his studied coolness 
towards Lady Gertruds, and only once did Hugh 
ronclutafe a reply. Then, ho said: 

“Adcla, I am not professedly a lady’# man, 
neither do I wish to be; lam well satisfied with 
winning no woman'# smile, and making no wo¬ 
man’s heart throb quicker. I have no love to 
bestow, why should I be selfish enough to ask 
that for which I can give no recompense ?” 

And so the subject dropped for the time. 

CHAPTER V. 

“ We too hl*h for thine* claw by, 

And low- what n*turr fniind u«; 

For life hath lirra do charm m > dear 
A* home and friend* around a*.’’ 

And how fared little Mabel during the absence 
of Mr. Barrington ? Lonely enough wa* she in 
the great old house—she missed even hi# slow, 
steady step upon the stairways; hi# presence in 
the library, and in the garden, and his invariable : 

“Good morning, Mabel,” when she came 
down to the breakfast-room of a morning. 

She learned all her lesson# perfectly, a# though 
he had been there to listen to her recitations; 
and practised her music an hour longer each 
day than he hod said, so fearful was she that her I 
progress might fail to satisfy his exactions. 

At length, a letter arrived from Mr. Barring¬ 
ton to the steward, announcing the intended 
coming of the bridal party for a summer sojourn 
at Glenton Priory, that day fortnight! The 
epistle was filled with orders and instructions 
reaching the preparation# ncce*«ary to be made 
for the reception of tbe guest#; but on a blank 
corner, there wa* a closely-written postscript, 
which ran thu#: 

“ Tell Mabel that I am hoping she ha* not 
neglected her studies, a# she will perhaps have a 
month’s * holiday * daring the stay of my sister#, 
and their party. Ask l>er to do me the favor of 
arranging the flower-vase# in the ladies’ cham¬ 
ber*, she ha* *o perfect a taste!” 


Tills remembrance, little though it was, grati¬ 
fied the girl beyond measure, and with a light 
bean »he went through with ber #tudic# for the 
day, bolding her pet Milly, now grown to qoitc 
a demure old cat, lying quietly napping in her 
Up. 

An important era had dawned upon the exis¬ 
tence of the Priory servant*. Such an event 
had not occurred since the birth of Lady Adela. 
Such an opening and airing of long closed room#, 
such “ flitting ” among the curtain*, bed# and 
carpets—the coming and going of the uphol¬ 
sterers, the opening of ham pen of rare old wine, 
long used to the cobwchs and dust of the Priory 
cellars—and the grand brightening and putting 
in order of everything, from tbe great wainscot- 
ted drawing-room, to the very horses in the 
stables. 

The day which Mr. Barrington had named a* 
the one which would probably, ere its close, find | 
himself and hi# friend* at the Priory, dawned at 
last. Bright, beautiful, and cloudless sere n e as 
only mid-summer days can be—with a golden j 
glow in the pulseless air, and a thread of sweet, 
peaceful dreams in the ba’ath of the drowsy blos¬ 
soms. In short, such a day as wc all welcome 
with a tender yearning in our souls to clasp »n- 
tcard more of it# grand beauty to cheer our 
melancholy in years to come. 

At an curly hour, Mabel went through tho 
various apartments of the Priory, noting with 
pleased surprise the transfiguration of everything. 
Hitherto, the great shadowy parlor# had been to 
her imagination haunt# of mystery and gloom, 
and she had well-loved to stray within their som¬ 
bre precinct# at the hour of sunset, and flinging 
herself down on some old caned chuir which 
bad been generations in the family, indulge in 
those half-sad, half-happy dreams, which from 
her childhood up had hovered upon tho horizon 
of her life. 

Now, all was changed ; new carpet#—piles of 
Sicilian rose#—took the place of the sober crim¬ 
son mattings which had been the pride of die 
Barrington family for scores of years ; modern 
•ofaa und fauteuil usurped the straight-backed 
lounges and heavy oaken chairs of another cen¬ 
tury, and over the quaint high window* were 
curtains light and fashionable as those which 
draped the plutc glass “ lights ” of Lady Helen’s 
house in London. 

Noting these alterations, Mabel waa uncon¬ 
scious of time, and the tolling of the hall clock 
the hottrof twelve, ahnultaaeotuly with tho rum¬ 
bling of wheels, in the park, aroused her. She 
cast a h u utv glance from tho window* to see the 
courtyard filled with po#t-hor*es, and travelling- 
carriages, bearing on their mud-dashed panels 
the arms and bearings of noblo families ; then, 
she hurried up to her chamber, to prepare for 
the expected summons to the parlors. 

For some reason her heart felt very heavy, and 
twice she caught herself wishing that Mr. Bar¬ 
rington had not brought company home with 
him. A dark presentiment of coming evil swept 
Its wings ovefr her, and #he wondered why #he, 
who so highly regarded Mr. Barrington, should 
be averse to meeting with his sisters. She re¬ 
membered of having read talc# of orphan girl#, 
scorned by the wealthy for their poverty; and 
treated with contempt because they had not gold 
with which to purchase favor. And perhaps this 
might be her fate—nothing was more probable, 
and in the midst of her unhappy meditations, the 
woman, who had been deputed by Jlr. Barring¬ 
ton to wait on her, came in to say that “ that Mis* 
Mabel’s presence wa# required in the drawing¬ 
room. Would Miss Mabel need any assistance 
in dressing ?’* 

“No, Mabel wished none, and having dismiss- 
cd the girl, she attired herself in a simple white 
muslin dress, with no ornament except the clus¬ 
tering curls of glossy brown hair, in which were 
woven a few graceful bud# of tbe valley rose. 
She looked very lovely in her modest hesitation 
as she stopped at the door of the great room 
where the guest# wore aasembed. A look of sur¬ 
prise flashed over the face# of the ladies—admi¬ 
ration seized the gentlemen, and Mr. Barrington, 
perceiving Mabel, arose hastily from a tete-a&te 
with Lady Gertrude, and came forward to meet 
her with extended hands. 

“And how has mv little Mabel fared these 
weeks of my absence ?” he asked her, as he was 
leading her down the apartment. 

“ Well, saving your good presence, Mr. Bar¬ 
rington !” 

“Ah, then yon miised me, Mabel ? agreeable 
for me to hear, but not thus for you to endure.” 

They had arrived ut the sofa where the gentle¬ 
man’s sisters were seated—Mr. Barrington pre¬ 
sented hi# companion as if sho had been i«*eir 
equal in birth and station, as she was in beauty 
and grace. 

“ My si*ters, allow me to present my adopted 
child—Mu!#*I Ward—Mabel, Lady Wortlcy; 
Lady Haviland.” 

Lady Wortlcy bowed with cold dignity, hut 
Lady Haviland impulsively sprang up und ki«scd 
the blushing chock of Mabel, giving ber hand a 
little assuring squeeze at the same time. The 
gentlemen greeted her respectfully, a# was due 
from them to the ward of their ho#t; and the , 
other ladies of the party twirled their fans, ami 
cast meaning glance# at each other from behind 
their costly trifles of sandal-wood. | 

The guests were nine in number; Lord and : 
Lady Wort ley ; Lord and Lady Haviland; Lady 
Gertrude Athol; Miss Matilda Sinclair; Miss 
Josephine Corbon; Sir Charlea M&rtyn, and 
Captain Rainsford. 

Mabel wa* seated at the table, between Lady : 
Haviland, aod Captain Rainsford, but she ate ; 
little, and *cemed to labor under a painful era- ! 
harassment throughout the meal. So soon a# 
the wine was brought on, *he excused herself, 
and went up to her chamber, on the plea of le»- . 
j sons to study, but in reality to escape the cold 
looks of the high-born ladie*. who were pleased 
Jo bestow upon ber a supercilious »tare wh*-n she 
ventured a reply to tbe coorteoo* remark* ol 
Captain Rain*ford. 

Poor little Mabel ! it wa* her first experience 
of the flattering attention (’) whieh rich people 
inflict upon tb«ir inferiors in worldly po*»«**»on*! 
fro xx co vt m:ED.] 
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MARTIN SOUTHGATE AND HIS HOPE. 


BY PBANK UK BENEDICT. 


I wonder if tho pooplo who read novels and 
grow sentimental over poetry, ever think how 
all these things nro written. I believe tho 
general impression is that books aro concocted 
for tho pleasuro of writing them; that tho 
authors thereof aro a visionary taco who have 
no real trouble, mako no actual exertion in 
producing their works, and that, on tho whole, 
it is as pleasurable an occupation as reading 
the pages and as easy as criticizing them. 

I wish devoutly that tho persons who talk 
about the happiness of a literary lifo might try 
it. I should liko the young ladies, fresh from 
tho inspiration of boarding-school studies, who 
write broken-hearted sonnets on superfine note 
paper, tied together with blue ribbons, and sent 
for publication—“not for tho purposo of coining 
gold, but to obtain that for which tho im¬ 
aginative naturo pines, spirit-sympathy and 
heart-companionship”—to see tho women who 
have really mado writing a business. I think 
that tho three babies squalling at once, the 
complaining husband who*always tears off his 
shirt buttons and grumbles incessantly at his 
wife, though ho does not hesitato to live upon 
her earnings, might possibly cure them of their 
heaven-soaring dreams; convinco their delicate 
sensibilities that insane folly is no proof of 
gonius, that nervousness 'and irritability aro 
not poetry, and that, on the whole, they had 
better settle down into what tho Lord intended 
them for—tolerably sensible girls, and reason¬ 
ably obedient daughters, 

Martin Southgato was a literary man, in tho 
fullest and dreariest meaning of tho term, for 
his pen was his only means of obtaining a sub¬ 
sistence, and ho lived, or rather did not eiactly 
starve, upon its earnings. 

He was a young man still, not more than 
thirty, and for ten dreary years ho had followed 
that course of drudgory, more wearing to body \ 
and soul than tho rounds of a tread-mill! i 

Life had not begun thus with him. At ; 
eighteen ho had been an impulsive, imaginative i 
boy, with a perfect treasury of hopes and! 
dreams, and running through the whole, a vein ] 
of poetical genius, which, under kindlier aus- i 
pices, might have yielded a product of pure j 
golden ore. He had not been brought up to ] 
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any regular business, nor could ho ho induced 
to study a profession. His father was a man 
possessed of wealth, and a largo family of sons 
and daughters had been reared in tho idle, ex¬ 
pensive manner which characterizes tho bring¬ 
ing up of children in theso latter days of our 
republic. 

Martin had gone through collego after a 
fashion, attaining honors, not so much from 
hard labor as from tho ease with which he 
mastered any study which pleased him. Lan¬ 
guages ho liked, and consequently excelled in 
them; but as for mathematics, I seriously doubt 
if he could have gone through the multiplica¬ 
tion table without halting, although ho managed 
to pass very creditable examinations, thanks to 
the loose sleeves of his college robe, which con¬ 
cealed the problems hieroglyphed on tho wriBt- 
bands of bis shirts. 

Ho began his university course at fourteen— 
nothing unusual in this land of precocious genius 
—and at seventeen ho left before tho term for 
graduating. Then came the trip to Europe, 
indispensable now-a-days to the completion of 
any young man’s education, and Martin mado 
all tho progress which could havo been expected, 
from the precocity of his intellect, and the per¬ 
severance which characterized him in any 
favorito pursuit, especially pleasuro. 

Ho learned to speak French with ease and 
grace, and Mademoiselle Zephyrine, of the 
Grand Opera, sported an unusual amount of 
rich jewelry. I do not account for the coinci¬ 
dence; there is no reason why I should grow 
scandalous as well as garrulous in my declining 
years. Martin made tho grand tour in tho 
most approved style, and the delightful air of 
Floronce and Naples improved his complexion 
as much as their sooiety benefited Mb morals— 


no, manners! 


But, aft or all, there was something better in 


tho youth than in most of his associates. There 
were intorvalB when he tore himself from the 


dissipated world around, and really benefited 
heart and soul by his wanderings amid those 
regions of the past. He read and wrote a great 
deal, and his poems wero praised to his heart’s 
content, and in some solitary momenta he felt 
that God had given him powers that ought not 
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to be frittered away in the aimless existence 
whioh he wag leading. 

An unexpected summons brought him back 
to America: his father had died suddenly, and 
he was forced to hurry home. I was wrong to 
use the word, for he no longer had one. Like 
many men reputed wealthy, Mr. Southgate had 
for years lived beyond hisinoome, and indulged 
in speculations, which, after hia death, showed 
him to be a ruined man. 

A trifle was saved from the wreok for the 
wife and younger children; but Martin was 
only a step-son, and cordially reciprocated hie 
second mother’s dislikes, so he allowed her to 
take what there was, and the two parted: sho 
seeking a home with her relatives in the South; 
and Martin setting out in the world for him¬ 
self. 

There is a volume of meaning in that phrase! 
To the young, full of bright anticipation; to the 
old and successful, a feeling of triumph at the 
dangers passed, of heart-ache at the hopes and 
feelings left behind; and to those struggling on 
through the darkness, replete with mockery and 
pain. 

80 Martin set out in the world; not for a mo¬ 
ment sinking down, as many a youth, wearied 
like Mm, would have done, but determined to 
win for himself wealth and position. He 
adopted & literary career, of course, and, by 
way of commencement, prepared to publish 
a volume of poems. 

He tried several publishers, but they scouted 
the idea. Some laughed in hia face, and others 
treated him as a sort of lunatic; but this only 
roused Martin’s obstinacy, and he determined 
to succeed in spite of them all. He found a 
man at last who was willing to take tho poems, 
provided Southgate paid the expenses of getting 
them up, which he agreed to do, although it 
went hard with him to raise the necessary sum, 
tad left him almost penniless when done. But j 
the book was published. Martin had read the i 
proof sheets, lingered lovingly over every line, ! 
and now he Actually held in hia hand a copy of j 
his work, and on the table lay the newspaper ; 
containing the announcement of its publication. 

That waa the last advertisement Mnrtin ever j 
aaw; for of course the publisher did nothing j 
but print the book and pocket his money. Seve- 
ral paper? noticed the poems favorably; then j 
they fell dead, as many another such volume j 
has done, and Martin was no nearer fame than ^ 
before. 

But one thing—before the winter was over he 
was dinnerless several times, and thatia neither 
poetioal nor pleasant. Something of course 


| must bo done, but it seemed very difficult to 
\ find any way of doing it. He took poems to 
^ several of the literary journals, whose editors 
\ boasted of their fostering care of genius, and 
\ pointed to one and another rising stars at whose 
J first glimmerings they had assisted. But tho 
i patrons of genius snubbed him and his crea- 
> lions, until Martin was ready to plunge the 
\ unlucky verses into the fire, and throw himself 
i out of tho window. 

s At last ho found the editor of a new publica- 
| tion who was willing to treat with. Mm, but not 
| for poetry—the powers forefend! Of course, 
j Martin hated prose, all newly fledged author- 
< lings have a supreme contempt for it; but our 
| young genius found himself obliged to curb tho 
^ flight of his fancy, and como down to writing 

I! stories, essays, anything and everything that 
his employer pleased, and for such sums as lie 
could get. 

So he lived for a time, how, heaven knows, 
x for I don’t; though many an author, who is now 
\ famous, perhaps, might, and then the cstablish- 
> ment burst and the periodical vanished into thin 
? air, and Martin was destitute again. Luckily his 
s Bohemian modo of life brought him into con¬ 
tact with all sorts of people, and he met a rising 
actress, who desired also to be considered a 
| literary star, and she boughtand actually paid— 
j| remarkable woman—for Martin’s poetry, which 
| she published under her own name, with un- 
J bounded applause; being an actress wiso in her 
j day and generation. 

! First one kind of employment, then another; 
Sat one time our hero served as a “Dramatic 
j Critic” for a morning paper, and raced each 
> evening from one theatre to another till mid- 
■night, wrote Ms .article after, took it to tho 
: office before daylight, and all for the magni- 
j fioent stipend of three dollars per week. Once 
: I have heard it whispered that ho employed his 
poetio genius in producing those stupendous 
rhymes which celebrate the wonders of cheap 
clothing stores—New Year’s addresses were 
quite in his way, and he wrote periods and 
puffs of every earthly thing, from quack medi¬ 
cines to French sugar candieB. 

So he rose gradually—do not smile, romantic 
young lady, reading IMb sketch, when you ought 
to be sewing on your father’s vest-buttons—do 
not turn away in disgust, Byronically miserable 
youth, counting your halting rhymes upon your 
useless fingers—I employ the term advisedly. 
This habit of writing anytMng and all things, 
throwing them off at a moment’s notice, yet 
giving them a finished look, taught him a force 
and ease wMch it would have taken him years 
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to acquire in any other way, together with a 
graco in which amateur compositions are usually 
Badly wanting. 

Before his strength and youthful vigor were 
worn out, and all his early dreams crushed, 
there came a change. Martin found a young 
olergyman, with many enthusiastic female ad' 
mirer8, for he was angelic in his surplice, and 
our poet supplied the material which raised 
him to eminence. In truth, Martin succeeded 
admirably; the sermons were better than any¬ 
thing he had ever written, and the crowds of 
stricken souls who flocked to the church, gained 
an immense deal of consolation from the elo¬ 
quent languago of our young Bohemian, as 
delivered by their rector. Now the clergman 
was not a bad man in his way, only very weak, 
and out of his largo salary he paid Martin well, 
and introduced him to notice, so that he pro¬ 
cured on engagement in a first-class magazine, 
and began to be favorably known os a writer. 

Of course, about that time, he must commit 
on egregious folly—ho married. I hold that a 
matrimonial appendage is only an added vexa¬ 
tion to any young author, but when besides being 
a wife she is also a fool, the poor fellow, who is 
her other half, is badly enough off. 

Now Martin’s Eve was a fool of the very 
worst and most incurable class, for she had a 
trifle of brains at tlio bottopi of her folly, and 
for such there is no more hope than for a 
woman attacked by an iBm. 

But the girl was very pretty, and Martin 
mistook a mere fancy for love, and so laid what 
he believed to bo his heart at her feet, and she 
pleased with the verses he wrote her, flattered 
by the newspaper notices ho received, ocoepted 
his hand, when he offered it, for the very reason 
that nine-tenths of the young ladies marry, 
because she was asked, and because in feminine 
creed matrimony iB the aim and end of woman's 
destiny. 

So those two were married! The gilding 
woro off the chain of life as quickly as off 5 
pinchback jewelry, and left bare the galling j 
links which each must drag on as best they | 
could. After a little they kept house, for Mar- ^ 
tin wished to have a home, and ho had it, such j 
as it was. His wife knew as much of houBC- J 
hold duties as a camelia does of a vegetable $ 
garden, bo the young husband went through that £ 
pleasant torture—life in an ill-regulated family. < 

Bessie fretted, and moaned, and dawdled $ 
about, and Martin did the best he could, as far «: 
as providing for the house went, but by the time $ 
they had been married a twelvemonth he was ^ 
seldom in it, and there waa every probability of $ 


hie sinking to the level of so many of his pro¬ 
fession. 

But there came an angel into that wretched 
house—a little daughter was born to them, and 
\ in the baby-delight he felt, Martin Southgate 
\ was for a season like another man. 

He called her Hope—she was indeed the last 
one whereto hia heart could olipg! He tended 
her, cored for her, and Bessie did as well as her 
helpless nature would permit. Two years after, 
i* another girl was given to them, but she was 
s never the same to Martin Southgate’s heart. 
J She was like her mother, and was her pet, so 
5 they all went on as well as could be expected, 
i To think of providing for his little family 
\ with the proceeds of story writing, would have 
$ been about os practicable as feeding strong men 
J on rose-leavea, so with another pang, Martin 
•j yielded up his last dream. He had forsaken 
$ poetry long before, but it was very hard to let 
^ go the final link that connected him with the 
< beautiful imaginings of the past. 

5 But in spite of his follies and weaknesses— 
l not as intolerable as thoBe of most of Mb pro- 
{ fesBion— he put his romances in the fire, and 

I I went boldly to work, as assistant editor of a 
daily paper. If any of my readers wish to 
know how a soul in purgatory looks, let them 
seek out the working editor of a daily news¬ 
paper who was onoe 8 man of refined and 
poetical mind l 

But Martin drudged and supported the help- 
5 less ones depending upon him, os well aB he 
s could, and so the seasons drifted slowly on, and 
l bore him away from his youth. 

\ Hope was eight years old on her father’s 
: tMrtieth birth-day, a pale, clear-eyed child, not 
* pretty like little BeBsie, but infinitely more 
| interesting with her quaint, womanly ways and 
: original speeches. . 

“Haven’t you worked enough for to-night, 
papa ?” she whispered, from her little stool at 
his feet, as he paused for a moment in his 
task. 

“I have never worked enough, little one,” he 
replied, drearily. 

“But just to-night, you knowl” 

“For my Hope’s birth-day—it ought to be a 
time of rest to be sure.” 

“But it is your’B too—we ought to keep it, 
oughtn’t we, mamma?” 

“NotMng is ever done in this house that 
ought to be,” she replied, fretfully, leaning 
back in her chair, already a jaded, peevish 
looking woman, with scarcely a traoe of good 
looks left “I am sure nobody would think of 
my birth-day if I lived a hundred years.” 
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“Oh, yes, indeed, mamma, you know I re- 5 
membered it last time, and I have papa’s, too!” | 

She laid her little gift on the table—only a \ 
pen-wiper, but so prettily and fancifully put \ 
together, that it was quite a study. <: 

“And it is part Bessie’s, too,” said Hope, *1 
when her father kissed and thanked her; “ she \ 
couldn’t help me much, but sho did her best.” \ 

So Bessie was kissed also, and Hope whis- \ 
pered her father to kiss mamma likewise, and 
he obeyed—but there was no longer paaBion in 5 
those caresses—either of them might as well \ 
hare flattened their noses against the mantle- 
piece! ' ] 

•“And now we will have a nioe good even- j 
ing,” said Hope, when she deluded her father j 
away from his work, and had arranged every- j 
thing as neatly as possible. j 

“Papa,” asked Bessie, “why is Hope’B birth- j 
day the same as yours?” 

“Because she was born on the same day, my 
dear,” said her father. 

“Well, then Bhe ought to be as old—I can’t 
understand it at all.” 

“It’s so funny,” said Hope, laughing glee¬ 
fully, “I tried my best to explain it. But, oh! 
papa, wouldn’t it be nice if we had been twins?” 

Both the children laughed heartily, and so did 
Martin, at the ludicrous idea. 

“Hope, you make my headache,” said Mrs. 
Southgate, peevishly; “nobody has any pity on 
my neuralgia.” 

The child was quiet in an instant, but her 
father drew her on to his knee and whispered, 
“You are something better—you are my little, 
Hope!” 

“I wish you would pay some attention to 
.what I am Baying,” grumbled his wife. “We 
want some coal, and the man won't send any 
because his last bill isn’t paid.” 

“I'll attend to it to-morrow,” he replied. 

“Oh! yes, mamma,” cried both the children, 
“to-morrow.” 

“That is always the way I am put off, I shan’t 
be allowed to speak next!” 

Hope patted her father’s hand gently, to keep 
down the impatience she saw struggling over 
his face. 

“Papa,” said Bessie, “mamma wants money 
to buy me a doll.” 

'* 0 h! Bessie,” said Hope, “you said you 
wouldn’t!” 

“Well, I want it,” whimpered the child, “any 
how.” 

“When I can get the money you shall hove 
it—don’t teare papa.” 

“Iam sure you bought Hope a pot of violets,” 


said Mrs. Southgate, “you can always find 
money for her.” 

“The violets only cost a shilling,” replied 
Martin; “a boy brought them into the office, 
and said he was hungry, so I remembered my 
Hope, and took them.” 

Hope had Bhrunk into herself at her mother’s 
words; but when her father spoke she crept 
closer to him, and turned away her head to hide 
the tears that would come. 

“Well, I must have some money,” said the 
wife, “I can’t go on this way.” 

“And I can’t give you money when I haven’t 
it!” 

“It’s always so—I expected it,” she whined. 

“I am suro we spend enough to live comfort¬ 
ably, yet, somehow, we are always in debt! I 
daren’t go to the corner on account of that 
infernal shoo man; and, in the middle of the 
next block, that butcher prowls about for one— 
upon my life, it’s enough to drive a man mad!” 

“That’s the way you always go on, when I 
speak, fretting at me na if it was my fault! I 
do the best I can ! I’m sure, I never expected 
to live in a house with only one servant! I 
might as well be dead and buried, nobody visits 
me —my own relations are ashamed of me, and 
no wonder, such a figure as I am!” 

“Oh! mamma,” said Hope, “when you have 
that pretty new dress, papa gave 3-ou on 
Christmas!” 

“And that is the way I am thanked for sit¬ 
ting up two nights, to earn the money,” ex¬ 
claimed Martin, bitterly. 

“Please don’t, papa,” whispered Hope, and 
the keen suffering in her eyes again checked hiB 
anger. 

“And you know, mamma,” put in Bessie, 
“that on Now Year’s day that great author paid 
■ you so many compliments—and me, too, but he 
didn’t say anything about Hope, though.” 

“Dear little pet!” exclaimed the mother, 
kissing the pert little monkey; but she was 
fairly started on the subject of her grievances, 
and nothing could stop her. 

“I am sure nobody who saw me when I w 
■married would know me now! Aunt Mary 
told me what would come of marrying a genius; 

she said I wouldn’t have shoes to my feet, and 
11 haven’t! And just to punish me she died and 
: left her money to cousin Amelia, who now she 
: rides down Fifth avenue in her carriage, and 
; don’t know me-” 

“Curse your aunt Mary, and her money!” 
; exclaimed Southgate, violently, quite driven 
j beside himself with nervous headache, and her 
i complaints. 
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“Oh! oh! oh!” sobbed Mrs. Southgate, “that 
ever I should live to bo treated in this 'way! 
(Sob—sob.) There never was anybody so 
{ wretched. I wi-wish I was d-dead along with 
my blessed aunt!” and she burst into a torrent 
of passionate grief. 

“Why, mamma,” said Bessie, “it’s only yes¬ 
terday you called her a horrid old thing!” 

“So sho was,” exclaimed her mother, with 
the ready change of feeling characteristic of 
hysterics, “to go and servo me so, and I de¬ 
served it all!” 

“You will drive mo mad!” cried Martin. “I 
haven’t slept for two nights, and I cannot stand 
this.” 

“Nor I either. I never sleep! I am dying 
by inches! I wish I was dead! I wish I never 
had married! Oh! oh!” 

“I wish to heaven you never had!” cried 
Southgate, fliuging toward the door. “You 
have been the curse of my life!” 

“Oh! mamma, papa!” pleaded Hope, not 
weeping, but shivering and white. “Not to¬ 
night—be kind to-night!” 

But her angel counsel was unheeded, for 
Martin’s passionate temper was fully roused. 
More violent words ensued; then he rushed out 
of the room, leaving Mrs. Southgate and Bessie 
shrieking in hysterical grief, and little Hope 
crouched upon the floor and calling vainly, 

“Papa! oh! papa!” 

In liia passion, Martin Southgate never heard 
her cry, and ho hurried from the house, as he 
had do no only too often before, to drown his 
cares in the wine cup. 

It was almost morning when ho returned, 
reeling into the hall and droning out a drink¬ 
ing ,song. He reached the foot of the stairs, 
when a sight met his eyes that sont him back¬ 
ward like a sudden blow. 

Upon the landing he saw his daughter Hope 
looking in his face, motionless as the ghost of 
his better nature sent to warn him. An old 
cloak of his own, in which sho had been wrap¬ 
ped, hnd fallen at her feet when she started up, 
and there she stood, unable to speak or move, 
gazing into his face with a look of horror that 
ho never forgot to his dying day. 

The shock sobered him in an instant, 
and he remained transfixed with Bhomo and 
agony. 

“Hope!” he cried, at last, frightened by her 
paleness. “Hope! it is I! Speak to me! Don’t 
look so!” ; 

Sho flung herself into his arms, with a burst j 
of toars that burned into his very heart. 

“Oh! father, futher, is it you? I thought it: 


waB a bad spirit come to take ub. Oh! papa, 
papa!” 

Martin folded her to his heart, and sank down 
upon the steps with tears that seemed to wrench 
his life out. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry!” Bobbed Hope. “Now 
I see it’s you—I’m not afraid. Oh! don’t cry, 
papa, don’t!” 

And there they eat and wept together, and in 
that hour the baleful impulses which had marred 
Martin Southgate’e life fell from his bquI never 
to return again. 

“Please stop, papa!” pleaded Hope; and, 
knowing no other way to comfort him, she 
repeated a little prayer that she had learned, 
and, as Martin listened, his heart prayed like¬ 
wise. 

They knelt together, father and child—the 
angel of his life—and both rose up and Btood 
there, calmed by the holy influence of those 
simple words. 

“Mamma and Bessie are both in bed,” whis¬ 
pered Hope, “don’t wako them. I couldn’t get 
to sleep, bo I sat up. You aren’t angry, are 
you, papa?’* 

“Angry, my little Hopei angry?” He lifted 
her in his arms again and kissed her. “My 
child, you have saved jour father, never forget 
that. God will bless you, I oonnot.” 

He carried her up to her room, and lay down 
on the bed beside her, and both fell asleep from 
excitement, Hope’s head pillowed upon his 
bosom. 

From that night there was a change in Martin 
Southgate’s life. He never again treated Hope 
like a child, except in the exceeding fondness 
ho showed her; but he counseled with her as he 
would have done with a woman, talked to her 
of hiB pursuitB, his half-forgotten hopes that 
seemed farther than ever from realization; and 
Hope listened and understood. 

She read every book that he put into her 
hands, and that which she did not comprehend 
he made clear, and in all their after life there 
was no shadow between their hearts, no thought 
or feeling that was not common with them, 
either through the medium of words or by the 
perfect sympathy between their natures. 

There was a change in the house. Every 
day Hope took some new duty upon herself, 
and, whenever her growing cares detained her 
from school, her father taught her at night, and 
that was the pleasantest of alb 

As Hope grew older, the force of her charac¬ 
ter had its effect upon her mother. Mrs. South¬ 
gate’s health failed under the inert life she 
had led so long, but she grew less peevish and 
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exaotiflg, and there was at least a kind of peace 
in the dwelling, for Southgate never again 
allowed himself to apeak harshly to his wife. 

So the years kept on their way, and, amid the 
drudgery of his life, with all the best powers of 
his mind fettered and waBted upon that uncon¬ 
genial labor, Martin found more peace from the 
pleasant influence growing up in his home than 
he had ever known before. 

Hope was thirteen now, and little Bessie 
eleven. The whole management of the house 
fell upon Hope; and, for the first time in his 
experience of married life, Southgate saw some¬ 
thing of order prevailing in his home. Hope 
seemed to learn things by instinct, the servant 
was perfectly devoted to her, and a new order 
of things was growing into vigorous life. She 
no longer went to school, for her mother needed 
much care; but she always found time for her 
books, and at night tho tasks were repeated to 
her father. 

It seemed impossible that there could bo so 
little difference in the ages of the two girls. 
Bessie thought and acted like a spoiled child, 
vain of her floss silk curls, and happy with her 
doll; while Hope read books that most grown 
women would have rated too learned, and filled 
her soul with the inspired eloquence of the 
grand old bards. 

One morning, Martin was a littlo more at 
leisure than usual, and he and Hope lingered 
over thoir quiet breakfast, Bessie taking hers 
by her mother’s bedside. 

“This iB, indeed, a happy change,” South- 
gate said, glancing round the tastefully arranged 
table; “there never was a man had bo bright a 
Hope as mine.” 

But the little damsel’s mind was full of weighty 
thoughta ; and the moment her father’s first cup 
of tea was disposed of, she began, 

“I have been thinking of something, father, 
and I couldn’t get to sleep last night for it.” 

“And what was that, my Hope?” Like every 
imaginative and affeotionate person ho had a 
world of pretty, fanciful names, but his daugh¬ 
ter was always called “my Hope,” and never, 
except with so much tenderness, almost venera¬ 
tion, that it was inexpressibly touching. 

“Why do you never write any moro Btories, 
father?” 

“I? Why .1 haven’t done such a thing since 
you were a wee thing; I have forgotten how.” 

“Oh! no, I am sure yon have not! And yes¬ 
terday I found among your papers a half finished 
novel.” 

“I had quite forgotten the thing existed. Was 
it great trash, my Hope?” 


“It was very, very beautiful! Father, I want 
you to finish it. You will have more time this 
spring. Will you do it for my sake?” 

What would he have refused her? worn, tired 
man, in whoso breast she had made sunlight all 
her brief lifel 

“We will read it over to-night, my Hope,” ho 
said, “and, if you approve, we will finish it.” 

Tho manuscript was read, and Southgate 
himself, coming after such a lapse of time to 
look at it with cool, critical judgment, was 
astonished at the freshness of thought and 
original management of the plot. Ho went to 
work upon it at once-—not with any thought of 
fame or emolument—only to please his child, 
who sat by him as he worked, and read each 
page as he laid it aside. 

Tho book was completed at last, and then all 
Southgate’s interest in it was gone, and even 
Hope’s solicitations could not induce him again 
to run the gauntlet of tho publishers. 

So Hope said no more, but sho did not by any 
means put the matter aside in her mind. Not 
long after, a friend of her father called at the 
house, a mnn of high social and literary emi¬ 
nence, who was greatly attached to Hope, and 
remained for an hour’s quiet chat, although 
Martin was absent. 

“Mr. Eomley,” said Hope, “I have a secret 

to tell you.” 

“By all means, ray dear; nothing I like so 
much.” 

“OhI but you must be very serious,” she 
said, shaking her head sagely, “it is of tho 
greatest importance.” 

“Grave as a Mussulman! What is it, Miss 
Hope?” 

She went to a drawer and took out the manu¬ 
script, bringing it in her hands as carefully as 
some precious ornament. 

“It’s a novel, sir, that I want you to read; 
and do please to like it!” 

“Have you turned blue stocking already?” 
he said, gravely. “Oh! I am sorry for that.” 

“My stockings are quite white, sir,” replied 
Hope, in a way that made Bornley laugh heartily. 
“But look at the book, please.” 

He read a few pages here and there, occasion¬ 
ally interrupting himself with ejaculations of 
admiration and surprise; while Hope sat look¬ 
ing at him, trembling with pleasurable excite¬ 
ment. 

“My father wrote it!” she exclaimed, at last, 
unable longer to control herself. 

“The deuce he did! I always knew ho could. 
And the man buries himself in a doily paper— 
why he ought to bo trounced!” 
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Hope explained all Martin’s hesitation. 

“It shall ho published, nevertheless,” said 
Bornley. “Ten years ago I prophesied that 
your father would be a great man, and FU not 
be disappointed. Give mo that manuscript, 
and keep your own counsel for three days. 
Good night, Miss Hope.” 

Often in her after life, Hope wondered how 
fiho lived those three days; but outwardly Bho 
was calm enough, and, if human prayers over 
availed, the supplications she offered up must 
have been heard. 

The time passed, and, punctual to his ap¬ 
pointment, Mr. Bornley made his appearance. 
Hope went into tho room quiet, but palo aa a 
ghost. 

“Well, sir?” she gasped, “well?” 

“It is well,” ho said; “my dear, your father’s 
fortune is made.” 

Hope heard nothing more, her brain was 
reeling, and she felt blindly for a chair. When 
she came to herself, Mr. Bornley was carrying 
her to the window. 

“I am well now,” alio said, “please let me 
get down, nnd toll mo all about it.” 

He obeyed her as ho would have a woman, 
and with tho respect ho would have shown to a 
queen. 

“I took the book to Standish, and he was 
delighted with it—just now American novels 
are the rago. Ho will publish it at once, pay 
your father a large sum, and if as successful as 
we hope, will take another next year, of which 
Southgate can retain the copyright.” 

It was decided to say nothing to Martin at 
the time. Mr. Bornley signed tho contract for 
him—and before even Hope had spaco to grow 
weary waiting, thero came a great pile of proof 
sheets. 

Hope went up to her father’s study—he had 
one now—and knocked. 

“Come in, my Hope,” he said, drearily, and j 
she opened the door. Martin sat by his desk • 
leaning his head upon his hands. I 

“You are sick, father?” j 

“No, only tired, nnd—I must tell you—I fear : 
1 shall lose my situation. I have been a slave, j 
but I cannot quite give up all freedom of; 
thought to those men.” I 

“I don’t think you will care much, at losing < 
it,” Hope said, composedly. ; 

“And what aro we to live on?” ho asked,] 
looking at her, os if he thought she had taken ] 
leave of her senses. j 

“On your genius, father,” she cried, proudly, j 
“for you aro to be a great man—Mr. Bornley J 
says it, and I say it, and you shall!” • 


5 She laid the proof sheets, and the bank 
jj check, on the desk before him. 

* “My book!” he exclaimed; “a oheok for 
J me?” 

s “Standish has taken it, father, and will take 
\ another—your fortune is made. I am so glad, 
$ oh! so gladl” 

•5 The time had gone by when anything could 
s move Southgate’s heart to the wild excitement 
i; of delight; but when he thoroughly understood, 
l his first thought was to thank God, who had 
\ given him such a child. 

I The book waB published, and was a success; 
and aftor all those years of toil and neglect, 
Southgate found himself suddenly raised to 
1 eminence, applauded by the very men who had 
l once laughed at his efforts. 

| He was not vain nor proud—he seldom thought 
? of it—never realised that he was distinguished, 
t for tho misery of fame is that it always comes 
‘ too late. 

5 But from that time there was no more want, 

> no more petty debts, and in the sunlight of 
; prosperity, Southgate’s soul rested itself like a 
; shipwrecked mariner reposing on the beach and 
• hearing still the roar of the waves, from which 
; he has barely escaped. 

i The close of the year was darkened by the 
j death of the wife and mother. They all grieved 
! for the helpless woman, but one who had so 
j utterly wasted hor life as she had done, could 
; not expect to be missed—she had not mado her 
i place holy, and, therefore, though she left regret 
■ behind, they could not hallow her memory into 
roligion. 

Time passed, and every year Southgate rose 
■ higher in tho literary world—he had reached 
: tho pinnacle of success, and the love of his 
; children kept his heart from feeling that void 
which distinction so often brings. 

Hope was nineteen now, and Bessie juBt in the 
: brightness of early girlhood. Both were lovely 
girlB, but Hope had nothing of the buoyancy 
and light-heartednesa, which made Bessie’s 
youth so beautiful—she had grown old too fast 
for that—suffered too deeply with her father’s 
pain; but she was a woman to win admiration 
and respect, and true, earnest affection from 
those in whose natures love is something more 
than passion, something holier than an idola¬ 
trous dream. 

But another trouble came upon Hope, one for 
which sho was not prepared, but under which 
Bhe did not give way. Their father’s position 
took them much into society, and among the 
men who crowded about them, was one about 
whom Hope’s fancy flung the bright hues, with 
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which young girls arc accustomed to clothe an 
object of affeotion. 

Landor came much to the house, and as Bessie 
was more petulant and wayward with him than 
almost any one else, Hope believed that she dis¬ 
liked him, and often she never came down 
during his visits. But there was a change in 
her, over which Hope grieved, and so sought to 
win her confidence, but received only mocking 
laughter, or downright ill-nature. 

At last, when poor Hope’s fairy dream was the 
brightest, a rude shock dispelled it, and brought 
her back to the actual life, which looked cold 
and dreary enough after its sunshine. 

Landor called one evening looking pale and 
dispirited. Hope sang him his favorite songs, 
and did her best to cheer him, but lie appeared 
so obstinately moody, that she grew almost 
gloomy herself. 

“MissSouthgate—Hopei” lie said, suddenly. 

She started, and there was something iu his 
face, which sent the warmth from her heart. 

“May I speak with you frankly?” he went 
on; “you have been such a kind friend to me, 
that I feel I may.” 

She could find no answer. 

“You must have seen,” ho said, his handsome 
face glowing with the feeling that trembled in 
ibis voice, “how much I love your sister—will 
you tell me why she avoids me?” 

Struck the cruel blow upon her heart, and 
never knew" that he had wounded her—smote 
every bright hope with the black frost of his 
words, and left them clinging sere and dead 
upon her soul, unwitting always of her pain! 

Hope closed her eyes for a moment, to gather 
strength—the world seemed literally passing 
away. 

“You are Bilent,” he said; “then eho does 
hate me?” 

Only the heart that 1ms been tried can under¬ 
stand how Hope’s strong will crushed back the 
withering pain, and bound the shuddering 
pulses with an iron hand. 

“You gave mo no time to speak,” she said, 
not a trace of emotion in her voice, cold and 
hollow to her as clods falling upon a coffin-lid— 
no trouble in her face—nothing but the weary 
look in her eyes, through which her stricken 
soul looked out. 

“ May I hope, dare I?” ho cried, wildly. “Oh! 
I have waited so long—suffered bo much—can 
there be such happiness near?” 

The past weeks shot in review before Hope’s 
memory—she understood all now; Bessie’s 
petulance and hours of depression, and Lnn- 
dor’s kindness to herself. 
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“Wait for me here,” she said, “I cannot tell 
how this thing is, but Bessie-shall answer you 
herself.” 

She walked steadily out of the room, never 
heeding his broken exclamations, and went up 
stairs. She opened the door of Bessie’s cham¬ 
ber, and in the dim light saw her sister stretched 
upon the bed, weeping like a grieved child. 

“You have done wrong, Bessie,” were her 
first words, “I saw that you were unhappy, but 
could not divine the cause. Go down stairs, 
little one, Herbert Landor is waiting for you,” 
Bessie sprang off the bed with a cry. 

“For me—do you mean-” 

She could not go on, but hid her face in the 
bed clothes. Hope raised her, and began to 
arrange the disheveled ringlets. « 

“He will tell you himself, Bessie, he only 
wanted me to send you to him.” 

The girl went down stairs, and Hope was 
nlone. Luckily her father was <^ut; it could not 
be sinful to grieve for a little hour over her 




beautiful dream! 

But when Bessie returned, she found Hope 
calm and quiet as ever. Hope did not shrink 
when her sister embraced her, and told the tale 
of her pnst suffering and present bliss. 

“I thought he loved yon, Hope. I knew you 
did not care for him, and I almost hated you 
that you should have come between his heart 
and mine.” 

Hope heard it all, kissed her and blessed her 
as a mother might have done, and lay down by* 
her side to watch the night out, while Bessie 
murmured in her happy sleep. 

The next day, Landor called upon Southgate, 
and when the young man had gone to find 
Bessie, Martin sought Hope. 

“You know,” he said, coming upon her in 
the quiet of her chamber, “you lmvc heard it 
all?” 


t “Yes, father, and Bessie is very happy.” 
j “And my Hope, my nil?” 

1 “Blest in her sister’s happiness!” 

! He put his artns about her, and slio clung to 
! him as in the olden time, weeping for a space, 
; but so quietly he scarcely felt her tears. No 
; word of confidence passed; whatever Southgate 
! imagined or knew, was buried in his heart, only 
| from that day, he watched Ins darling even more 
; tenderly and constantly than before. 

: The brief months of Bessie’s engagement 
j passed, and the bridal morning came, 
i Hope dressed her with her own hands—stood 
* beside her at the altar—and those who had 
■ known her all her life, marveled at the saint- 
: like calm which made her face so beautiful. • 
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All was over—tbo gay breakfast—the tearful 
leave takings—Bessio and her husband were 
gone. 

Hope stole up into the library for a little 
rest, leaving her father with one or two old 
friends who lingered still. 

She stood by tho window and looked out into 
the little park, bright with early spring, and 
the void in her soul ached with exceeding bitter¬ 
ness. She did not love Herbert Lnrnlor; it was 
a dream, every trace of which had beeu care¬ 
fully covered up; but still in her heart there 
was a craving and loneliness unfelt in the old 
life of solitude, which might never como back 
to her. 

Some one spoko her name; she turned and 
saw her old friend, Mr. Bornley, looking at her. 

“Forgive me, if I intrude,” he snid, “but I 
was waiting here for you, I felt certain that you 
would como in. Sit down, Hope, I waut to 
talk to you.” 

She obeyed him; she had always been accus¬ 
tomed to doing so, just as she would have 
obeyed an elder brother. 

“Hope,” he said, in his clear, honest voice, 
“can you ever look upon me in any other light 
than a friend—will you let mo be something 
nearer, dearer to you—will you he my wife, 
nope?” 

She looked at him in simple surprise! In tho 
pride of Ins intellect, the glory of his fame, lie 
had seemed as far beyond her sphere, ns the sun 
that brightens tho earth with its beams. 

“I have loved you for a long time, Hope, 
even when you were so young that the idea of 
marriago would havo been out of the question; 
hut, brave little Hope, you have been tho one 
love of this poor life that has gone far on 
toward its meridian.” 

She could not let him continue, it seemed 
cruelty, although his words were very pleasant 
to her. 

“Pleaso don’t,” sho said, in her former child¬ 
like way; “I can’t hear you, Mr. Bornley, in- 
doed I can’t.” 

“Then you do not love me. I have deceived 
myself. Well, my little Hope, it is only one 
pain more.” 

“I am not worthy to bo your wife! It is only j 
a few months,” and the crimson on her palo 
cheeks showed the effort that avowal cost her 
womanly prido, “since I thought I loved the; 
man who is now my sister’s husband. The 
dream is gone—I know it was only that—but I 
the pain is thero still.” • 

Bornley bowed his head in his hands and was : 
silent. It waB hard to see the hope that had so ■ 


long made, his life beautiful fading farther and 
farther from his reach. 

“I have tho courage to'say this,” sho went 
on, “becauso I feel it is right. Oh! Mr. Born- 
ley, we Bhall bo friends still; you will not put a 
poor foolish girl wholly away from your heart.” 

“I could nover do that, never!” 

no took her hands and folded them together 
in his own, looking into her eyes with his deep, 
earnest gaze. 

“Neither can I put my dream away as you 
have done; for mino was the only promiso of 
happiness I could look for here. I am going 
away now—it may be a long time beforo I can 
return; but remember, Hope, when I do coiue 
back, tho question I havo asked to-day will bo 
on my lips again.” 

He kissed her hands and went slowly out of 
the room; to IIopo it seemed ns if she had let 
tho best part of her life drift slowly from her 
hold, and had not tho energy left to cling to 
it. 

Martin Southgate and his daughter went on 
in tbo calm life which hod settled down upon 
them. Tlfey wero happy, for lovo like that be¬ 
tween their souls must have brightened any ex¬ 
istence. 

It was Hope’s twenty-fifth birthday! Her 
youth was going from her, but it left in its 
place a holy repose and steadfastness of pur¬ 
pose which made life still moro beautiful than 
it had been in her girlish days. 

Her father had gone out, and sho sat in tho 
library watching Bessie’s little boy, as he lay 
asleep upon a cushion at her feot. 

The door opened, and Hopo said, quickly, 

“Father, come and look at little Martin. If 
I movo ho will wt.ke, I am afraid.” 

Thoro was a step, but not like her fathers. 
She roso quickly and stood face to face with 
Mr. Bornley. 

“You have como!” she exclaimed. “I am 
so glad—my father will be so lmppy.” 

Sho strove to question him of his travels, try¬ 
ing to keep down the color that glowed in her 
cheeks; hut he would not bo put off thus. Ho 
held her hands tightly in his own, and, as of 
old, his eyes read hor very soul. 

“Now, Hope, wiU you answer me? Can you 
be my wife?" 

Her eyes sank beneath the forvor of his, but 
ho would not let her go, and pressed still for an 
answer. 

“Why, I am an old maid,” she said, feeling 
the tears so near her eyes that she could only 
keep them back by a poor jest. 

“I know you are,” he said, bluntly, “the 
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young girls nil call you so. I am over forty, 
Hope, I am not too young.” 

She was silent still. The tumult in her heart 
would not allow her to speak. 

“Answer me, Hope, do you love me?” 

The color died out of her face. The holy 
calm, like prayer, that in moments of deep feel¬ 
ing illuminated her face, stole over it then. 

“X do love you,” came her answer, “and I 
will be your wife!” 

There was but little said for a time. Bornley 
held her to his heart with the deep sigh of a 
man who has realized, at last, the want of a 
life-time. 

“God is very good to me,” he said; “I will 
guard you well, my Hope!” 

They conversed for a long time, and Hope let 
him see all the rare treasures of her heart, as 
no other human being save her father had ever 
been permitted to do, and that proud, care-worn 
man renewed his youth in the freshness of her 
soul. 

Martin Southgate entered, and found them 


together. He needed no explanation; from the 
first he had known everything. 

“With any other man than you,” lie said, “I 
should feel that I had lost my Hope; as it is, I 
know that I have gained a son.” 

In quiet and established happiness there is 
little to record. What Hope was to her father 
and husband no words of mine can describe. 
The tears are in my eyes as I think of her; but 
this feeblo sketch portrays her character so 
faintly, that no one in reading these pages will 
be able to realize anything of the true woman— 
tho Hope of their lives. 

Here I leave them! 

Martin Southgate had been saved from the 
moral shipwreck which once menaced him, and, 
though the wild dreams of his youth had never 
been fulfilled, tho life before him had enough of 
beauty and peace to compensate for the loss of 
thoso visions which cannot be realized here, but 
may perhaps await us on the threshold of the 
hereafter—angel-pinions to bear the freed soul 
into the second and higher cycle of its existence. 
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MISS I.UCY'8 BVENINO-SOIIOOIi, 

AND HOW IT KNDKD. 

A Trno Incident. 

“ Can you read, my litllo liny ?" said I to a Urown¬ 
eyed little fellow of debt veniB. 

“ Of course I can I" wus the quick, indignant reply. 

And wherever this Family Page of The Independ¬ 
ent makes its weekly visits, " of course” the cVtldren 
of eight and ten read it for themselves. It Is a rare 
thing to find it child ol ten years who cannot read ; 
rniei slid to find one ol twelve ; and probably nono 
ol yon know the hoy or girl of filtcen who has never 
had even a chance to learn. For this is the land of 
the fico, and of free schools, too. Knowledge and 
liberty wall, baud In hand over our broad country, 
and, doubtless, we arc a glorious nation. 

Uni there is a heavy cloud in our sky ; it scowls 
and lowers to the southward. Things arc not every¬ 
where as with you. Not a gieot way from us, some 
children whom I once knew live, who, from tho time 
they arc old enough to wish to lesrii, always learn to 
say mournfully, " Of course I never shall know how 
to read.” 

Tlicso children did not livo in the woods, but near 
a flourishing town wlicie there were several schools. 
Their mother, however, was a servant, and they were 
said to ho born servants. Mnrcuver, the state whore 
they livid says in its laws, Servants sliull not be 
taught to read or wiite. Do not suppose this is a 
rule without reason. Tho law-makers think they 
have a capital reason ; and what do you suppose it Is? 
These servants nre black. The gates of knowledge, 
and all the pleasant fields lying beyond, wliero other 
children gather delightful fairy talea and pleasant 
stories (o nmusc their youth, and instruction, and 
culture, and religion, to enrich and solace their lives, 
are shut on these, because they are born black. But 
we will leave Die law-makors, not being wise enough, 
of couisa, to corrcot them, and tell you a story of 
this family wo speak of. 

Their mother's namo was Nanny, a stout, good- 
natured, sensible woman, as black as her pots and 
kettles. One day In autumn, a carriage drovo 
through the grounds of their mastor'B plantation, and 
In it was (lie new toucher, come from tho North to 
teach their master's children. All tho little dark 
people put their heads out the kitchen door, or stood 
gaping near the gate to see this new wonder, long 
expected and talked of. Tho lady suited them woll; 
sbo was fair and tall, with deep, smiling blue eyes and 
good features. 

“ Just as I ‘lowed Northern ladies looked,” said 
Nanny, who had never Been one of tho species before. 
While she and lletty, tho laundress, stood gazing 
from their cabin doors, trying In vain to drlvo back 
the crowd of dusky curly-pates, Miss Lucy, the now 
teacher, passed Into tho house; hut not bofore she 
had caught sight of their dark faces and glistening 
eyes, peering ourluusly at her. 

Nanny and Hetty both found they liked Miss Lucy 
very well, and wore anxious always to please Iter, 
and sho in her turn was kind and polite to them. It 
never occurred to them, however, that she should do 
anything for them moro thun to speak pleasantly, and 
laugh occasionally with their children. 

But Nanny, who had an Intelligent, though untaught 
brain under her bandanna, used to sigh sometimes 
when she swept the trim little school-room, with Us 
wonderful globes and maps and piles of books— a 
place full of my stery and wonder to her. She thought It 
must bo mighty nice to have children learn so much. 
Sometlfnes when she camo In to mend the fire in 
school hours she would stop and gaze at tho busy 
faces bending over their pages, and feel rather a sharp 
kind of pang as she compared these to her si* boys 
and girla rolling In the .grass with the dogs, or swel¬ 
tering In the fields under. hard work. Miss Lucy, 


glancing from her work at Nanny’s face as she stood, 
shovel In hand, soberly looking on, easily guessed hor 
thoughts; neilher did It take that dusky, thoughtful 
Imago on her hearth to put Into the young toacher’s 
head certain longings for tho good of hor injured fel¬ 
lows. She often thought with ah&mo and regret of 
the great wrong they suffered in bolng kept In Ignor¬ 
ance of all that might make thorn noble and good, for 
the profit of others. 

One winter evening she went Into tho study whore 
tho gentleman whoso children she taqght was silting 
by' a cheerful Open fire, with his two oldest boys. 

•> Sir,” said Mias Luoy, directly, “ shall you objeot 
to my spending an hour everjrt ovonlng in Nanny’s 
kitchen to loach tho ehUdron a little ?” 

Tire gentleman loo^od up, surprised. Ho was, It 
happened, ono of the very law-makors who helped to 
say to all' the black pCoplo In the slate, " You shall 
not learn to read," 

“AhemI’* said he, slowly, “You know, I suppose, 
It Isn’t just tho tiling. I’m willing epough they 
should lean) to read—always me^ht to have thorn 
learn some tlmO.- But just now, you see, I'm afraid It 
will create disturbanceat some future time, per¬ 
haps—” ! 

“But,” urged Mias Lupy, " I am, drilling now to 
give them a portlop of my time; tlrpy might not al¬ 
ways have such an Opportunity." } • 

“ Papa," said Oj'rll, looking up from fh'o pages of 
one of the “ Fraiihqnla Stories," " I 1 do think you 
ought to let tljcip havd a chanco—yop keop always 
saying you mean to! Only to-day NoWl tolo mo ho’ 
do anything to leiUrn to read ; and I dihafi to teach 
hlni his A B Csmyielf If ypu don’t lot MJtak Lucy." 

This word frOtyLpyrll sComcd to ti/rh tho balance 
In his father's mind, and turning to the teacher bo 
said, - *, 

“ Very woll, you may try it, Miss White—but there 
must be, nothing sold about it, not on any account." 

The noxt night, to Nanny’s great surprise and joy, 
Mies Lucy entered the kitohon, followed by Cyril, 
henring an armful of primers and slates, and said, 
“Call Hetty’s children, Nanny; we’re going to have 
an cvoning-school hero.” 

The children shouted and caporcd at this news. 
Nanny, In a duller of glad excitement, ordered them 
to ” quit their noise," and " mind their manners,” at 
the sume time saying to Mi9s Luoy, “ Laws, Miss, 
•pears taint ho fit place for you to come to. Jano, 
rviii ask Missy for a clean chair 1 Make a hurry 
now!" 

“ C<6 to my room and get one, Jane," said Miss 
I.ucy. And while Jano has gone for the chair, and 
her mother to Hetty's cabin to tell tho glad news, we 
will look at tho kitchen. This Is not the kitchen 
where the cooking Is done—that is a similar building 
joining (his—hut this Is Nanny’s house or cabin, often 
called kilehen, however. It Is a black-looking room 
enough, built of heavy, rough logs, and with nobettor 
wall (ban their hare unhewn sides, chinked vvithdlrly 
mortar. There Is not a single window, but on op¬ 
posite sides two doors, and one of theso In day-timo is 
always open, no matter what the wonthor. Tho walls 
are smoked and black, tho baro door is black, and so 
are the chairs and tho few pieces of old furniture. On 
ono sldo aro three bedB, for in this ono room tho 
whole family live and sleep, and from ono of them, 
little Loo, the youngest, is shouting and singing scraps 
ol hymns at the top of her shrill voico. Five ebony- 
foced children sit or lie around the huge fire-place— 
but that is not dark; (hat is tho one bright thing in 
the dingy cabin, and it Is bright and boautiful enough. 
A bread sheet of gold and purple flame goes rushing 
up the wide sooty mouth of tho chimney from a bed 
of crackling legs, darling its tongues about llko play¬ 
ful, restless, (laming elves chasing each other in and 
out and up (u see (he stars. The bright fire-glow 
was all the light they usually had at night, and tho 
brown shining faces of tho children looked merry and 
rm.Ur.tcd enough, though shy, as Miss Lucy stood 
watching them. 

But when Nanny came back sho proceodod to get a 
light. This consisted of a sort of iron saucer, a ltttlo 
rnisirl, which sho called a oandlcstick, a piece of 
twistrd cotton lay on it, floating in fat, and burning 
with a red glare and much smoke. Bidding the obll- 
du n “ mind Hit mselvos," sho sat down by the can- 
ri.’eslirk with some rude work, and the business of 
touching proceeded. 

Not much was done the first night of course. Miss 
Luty found she had a chins of witling scholars, and 
bright enough, but as mdo and ignorant as young 
eavngee. Jane, the oldest girl, end Jerry, a boy of 
fifiern, had picked up their alphabet ; they might go 
into spelling; while the rest formed an A B l! 
class. You enn imagine it was not n very easy task 
lor either teacher or scholars. It was tho wrong 
rime to study, the hour when they trad been used to 
fiollchli g or snoozing around tho flic ; and many a 
tin o little Donk and Bheei, his sister, had to t ike a 
run around the house In tl.oir Imre feet, to wake 
ibt nnclvcs up. Then Nell and Loo would caper amt 
shoul Bom their trundle-bed, to (lie great confusion 
of nil tbc real, nor could they always bu quieted by 
Nanny’s heavy slaps. 

8lill they kept on, glad (o learn even a little, and 
pleased with nny progress. By-nnd-by, two great, 
grown men from the “quarter" begged to join the 
class. It was a strange sight to see these dusky 
men bending their licnvy, serious fuces over a b, 
abs, vvllli Miss Lucy, fair and pleasant, patiently di¬ 
recting them. By spring, in spitu of many hindrances, 
llie two older beys, with Jane and Jerry, were slowly- 
reading, and mnking progress In writing; and the 
younger ones wero spelling and exercising them¬ 
selves in various slate and pencil nrts ; all were en¬ 
couraged, both pupils and tenchor, while Nanny nml 
Hetty were unspeakably proud and grateful to see 
the ir children really learning like white folks! 

One afternoon, however, about tho time the maples 
began to blossom—which was in early March—Miss 
Lucy w as summoned to the library, wliero sho found 
her pupil’s papa walking to and fro In a state of ex¬ 
citement, with a disturbed and unpleasant faco, 

“ This nonsenso I allowed you In, Miss White, Is 
making a great stir, I find, It must he glvon up," 
said lie. 

“ Wl.nl do you mean 5” said alio. 

“ Mtnn 1 why your teaching my negroes to read. 
Proplc have got wind of it, and If it isn’t stopped, I 
shall be prosecuted." 

" It seems a pity, sir; the children aro very oagor 
to learn a little—perhaps they are only empty throats,” 
replied the teacher. 

“ Nut at all, MIsb. Besides, I have political ene¬ 
mies, who will use tills to defeat mo in noxt fall's 
election." 

“ Ah, Indeed I" said Miss Lucy; sho perceived now 
what the real trouble was. Not prosecution, but tho 
loss of office, was tho bug-boar. 

“ Besides,” continued he, “ you have been teaching 
them to write—nothing was said about writing— 
that I never could have consented to; it enables them 
to write passeB for themselves and for each other, 
and so to cecapc from us.” 

" Very woll,” said tho teacher, quietly. She knew 
better lhan to arguo or urge the point now. Bho had 
been much more surprised to gain permission In tho 
first place, than she was now to hsvo It withdrawn. 

It was a sorrowful thing, however, that night to 
tell her class that tholr morsel of the bread of knowl¬ 
edge and life—whose taste they had just begun to 
enjoy—must be snatched from them. 

" gome of you had begun to have hopes of substan¬ 
tial knowledge and improvement,” said she; “It 
vtould lmvo been better, perhaps, never to havo tried 
to do anything; but try not to lose what llttlo you 
have got. You can help each other; and some of 
you, 1 know, can make much of even this little. I 
would have given you moro, and better,-If It had been 
In my power." 

The children lamonted aomo, but tho oldor ones 
neither complained nor denounced their master; they 
were used to being deprived and to submitting. Onlytn 
the dark faces of Nanny and the two field-hands, there 
was a glance that aeeraed to say, If they might be free 
they would “use it rather" than be always in bond-; 
age and Ignorance. They had had a dangeroui taste, 
of their own power*. 

Mlrs Lucy never learhed whether the pot-hoolca 
and straight strokes she guldod rough handa to make 


ever did form themselvos into a pass to carry a slave 
from bondage to freedom, Sho knew (hero was great 
power In them to accomplish auoh a thing, as well as. 
in some of thoso mute, Intelligent, oppressed bolngs, 
wheh tile time should be ripe for It. No word or hint 
beyond tho lesson of the primer did she ever drop to 
poison tlielr unhappy lot—but always In her heart olio 
prayed that tho morning of knowledge and liberty 
might bronk spoedlly for thorn, and find them watch¬ 
ing and ready. 
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MRS. BOWEN’S PARLOR AND SPARE BED-ROOM. 


BY A 1.1C K B . HAVES. 


Rural architecture was not the rage in Plum- 
villo ; Us inhabitants, as a general thing, were 
too much occupied in building lip their fortunes. 
Mr. Bowen’s house was a fair specimen of those 
occupied by the business part of the town, 
though, to bo sure, Lawyer Green had a stone 
mansion fronted by a strip of land which his 
wife called lawn, and opposite to it rose the 
white Grecian temple, with huge wooden pil¬ 
lars from piazza to roof, in which I)r. Dunbar 
resided. But Dr. Dunbar did not depend upon 
his practice, as all who are familiar with “Dun¬ 
bar’s Anti-bilious, Anti-rheumatic Panacea” nml 
unfailing “Compound Extract of Illood-Hoot,” 
warranted to save all undertaker’s bills, are 
aware. 

The Bowens were a fair representative of tlio 
“ middling class, ” as tlio tradespeople in Eng¬ 
land submit to bo called, though in this country 
we resent first and second class carriages, and 
accept general discomfort and confusion instead. 
They owned a two-story wooden house on High 
Street, with green shutters and a door-hdl. 
The wing distinguished it from the Denys’, 
Which was, in other respects, precisely the 
same. Tlio wing was only one story, however. 
It had lxjcn Dr. Dunbar’s ollice when that dis¬ 
tinguished ornament of tlio medical profession 
was a practising physician. Tlio Bowens had 
altered it when they went into the house, mid 
it had been held sacred from that time as the 
“spare bod-room.” This was a cheerful room 
in itself, opening so conveniently into the par¬ 
lor, though it generally had a chilly, damp 
feeling, from being shut up most of the year, 
ns tho Bowens had so few visitors. Tlio sit¬ 
ting-room was also the dining-room and family 
apartment. Tinio had been when the meals 
were taken in the kitchen, and “tlio hired 
girl” had her seat at tho table with tho rest 
of tho household; but Mrs. Bowen’s senso 
of propriety had led her to ho among tho first 
of the innovators on this unpleasant custom, 
which gave you tlio mingled odors of moat and 
vegetables, the hissing of tho just used frying- 
pan, or tho smoko of tho scorched beef-steak, 
by way of accompaniment to the dinner. So 
many of tho lMumvillcdomestics “grumbled” 
at tho additional steps which this reform occa¬ 
sioned, as well as at “ not being considered as 


good as anybody,” that Hannah, with all hei 
faults, was a desirable “help.” For her part, 
she preferred having her dinner to liorself, and 
nobody around “if her beau should happen to 
come in a little early.” Tho second story was 
entirely occupied as sleeping-rooms, Hannah’s 
being in tlio attic over tho kitchen. 

All Plumvillo arranged their houses much 
after this fashion. Thoy had their “ front 
rooms”—unopened more than once or twice in 
a month, on tho occasion of a solemn tea-drink¬ 
ing or a formal call from tlio minister—and 
tlio spare bed-room was a matter of necessity, 
a stereotyped appendage to gentility. 

“You ain’t very woll this morning, mother,” 
said Mrs. Bowen, cheerfully, ns her mother-in- 
law came shivering to tho table, on a wintry 
morning, wrapped in a printed woollen shawl, 
of a style that heralded tho plaids. 

“As well as I ever expect to bo, ’Liza. I ain’t 
nothing but an old cumberer of tho ground, and 
my rhcuiuatiz is worse than ever. ’Bears to 
mo I *d rather go without breakfast ’most than 
to have to cjiiio over them stairs for it.” 

“ I wish you didn’t have any stairs. I’m 
sure l don’t believe but what wo coubl have a 
stove put up in your room this winter, and 
Kato or Johnny could just as well carry up 
your meals.” 

Mrs. Bowen brightened up with tho prospect 
of making “grandmother” more comfortable. 
Hannah would grumble about another fire, and 
it would be just so much moro expense, to be 
sure; but she would mako tho children carry 
up tlio wood, and build it herself. 

“I dare say you’d liko to get rid of mo 
altogether,” groaned Mother Bowen. “It’s 
always tlio way old folks is treated—shoved 
oft', and shoved oft', until they *ro pushed out 
of sight and sound, and then other people’s 
satisfied. You needn’t put yourself out to 
mako no fire for me. I know very well wliat \s 
under it. I can sco sharp enough, if I can’t 
bear so well ns some folks.” 

It was useless to remonstrate against this 
injustice. Mother Bowen had taken up the 
idea, years before, that sho was in everybody’s 
way, her daughter-in-law’s moro especially, 
ami every movement was colored by this sus¬ 
picion. 
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Tho weather grow colder, until ovon Mrs. 
Bowen shivered in her own room, and thought 
that, if sho envied rich people anything, it was 
a bed-room fire ; and it was actually painful to 
see the old Indy creep about the house, for, of 
course, every night’s exposure to tho cold 
al>ovo stairs increased tho rheumatism, and | 
she sat nodding in her chair behind the stove ; 
afternoons, rather tlmn to make the exertion 
of going up for her usual after-dinner nap. | 
Mrs. Bowen thought at one time of putting up 
a bed in tho sitting-room. It was not without 
a precedent in Bluniville ; many very respect¬ 
able families did so; but, apart from the incon¬ 
venience, it seemed uncleanly, since all their 
meals wero taken there ; and, giving that up, 
Mrs. Bowen wandered off into her front room 
to consider. 

Tho parlor sofa was always her place of in¬ 
spiration. Whenever she was worried and dis¬ 
turbed, and wanted to set herself right, Mrs. 
Bowen had a way of going into the parlor, 
drawing up one window shade, rubbing a little 
dust off the centre-table, settling her collar in 
tho large looking-glass, and, then depositing 
herself in a particular corner, to think it out 
quietly. It was about all the use she had of 
tho room, ns she said to herself that day. It 
had cost more than all the rest of the house. 
The carpet, to bo sure, was the same they went 
to housekeeping with—a white ground, with a 
pattern of lively colors—almost ns good as it 
was the day it was stretched ; but the chairs 
had been renewed, three years before, Mr. 
Bowen bringing homo six mahogany and hair¬ 
cloth, with a sofa to mntoh, from New York. 
He had his own shave of pride, and bo thought i 
it reflected credit on his business standing to 
have mahogany furniture in his parlor. I 

Mrs. Bowen looked towards tho spare bed¬ 
room door, and wondered whether Hannah had 
remembered to air the best feather-bed. Yes, 
aired and made up again, tho room looking 
as tidy and inhospitable as spare bed-rooms 
usually do. Tho white half-curtains, with 
their borders of knitted fringe, were drawn to¬ 
gether, the empty pitcher on the wash-stand 
was covered by a fringed towel, and tissue- 
paper protected tho gilt frame of the mirror. 

It had not been disturbed since Mrs. Bowen’s 
cousin from New York bad paid her summer 
visit; and as her sister from tho country had 
lately removed to Now York, it was not likely 
that its repose would ho broken for some time 
to come. It was too bad to have a bed-room 
right there on the first lloor, entirely unoccu¬ 
pied, when the stairs were so hard for grand¬ 


mother; yet she could not keep house without 
a spare bed-room—that was impossible. She 
never had done so—nobody in l’lumville did. 
Where would company lay off their things * 
and what could she do if nnylnxly should hap¬ 
pen to come ? Ho Mrs. Bowen sighed at find¬ 
ing no solution to her difficulty, and drew down 
the window-blind again. 

But it could not shut out tho idea of the un¬ 
fitness of tho thing, keeping the best and most 
comfortable room in the house for a possibility 
of use, when it was really needed every day ; 
and her journeys thither, to lay the unheard-of 
proposition, threatened to make f diagonal 
thin place in the parka carpet. 

“ I didn’t kn >\v but we should have to carry 
mother up to-night,” she said, by way of 
bioaehing tho subject to her husband, one cold 
December evening. “ I had to stay and help 
undress her, the room was so cold, though she 
didn't want to let me. I can’t hear to think of 
her dressing in such weather as tIris without a 
fire in her room.” 

“ No, nor I. What ore you going to do about 
it, Kliza ? Sho’s never had the rheumatism so 
bad before,” 

“That ’a it, the cold room; she’s so feeble, 
and it takes her so long. I don't see but ono 
way. If she had the spare bed room, now, 
she’d be right on fie same lloor, and we could 
put a little stove up.” 

Mr. Bmven was as much startled as be would 
have been had bis foreman proposed taking the 
front store for a workshop. “Why, what on 
earth would you do for company? Where 
would you put Kate?” 

“Hho could have the big bod in mother’s 
room, and take hers away altogether; she’s 
getting old enough to have a room to herself, 
anyhow ; and then, if company came, I could lix 
a place for her, somewhere, for ft few nights.” 

“ All very fine ; but 'taint a going to do. No¬ 
body that is anybody lives without a span? bed¬ 
room. Why, what would folks say ? They'd 
think my business was running down right off. 
Too bail about mother, though ; isn’t it ? Seems 
to me she gets more feeble every day ; she used 
to he so spry. Well, lix it to suit yourself, I 
don’t know much about such things ; but l can’t 
see such a mother ns she was wanting anything 
that’s under iny roof,” 

“ ’Spooling company, aro you, 'Liza ? 0 my, 
I don’t feel a bit like seeing people! Oh, my 
arm ! I believe, if I’d known it, I *d just staid 
abed today; nolxuly M a missed me, and I 
should have been out of folks’ way! If ’twan’t 
for those stairs, I’d go right buck again. I 
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don’t soo what people want to liva for, for iny 
pnrt. Hoar knows, /never did.” And Motlior 
Bowen deposited herself on a pavlor chair in 
the most uncomfortablo position alio could de¬ 
vise. 

11 Won’t you como In and see how wo ’vo got 
tho spare room fixed up i” said Mrs. B oven, 
who stood with a tack hammer in her hand, and 
contemplated her work with evident satisfaction. 

"1 don’t know ns I caro about it; every 
step’s just so much. Why, you ’vo been get¬ 
ting a rocking-chair and a settee for it, haven't 
you? My, how comfortable it does look 1 Why, 
who do you oxpect, 'Liza ? That rocking-chair 
looks dreadful like mine, only it’s covered dif¬ 
ferent. (lot a stove, too. It feels as if there 
was n firo hero.” 

It did look very comfortable, tho freshly 
made bed, with its neat ohintz counterpane and 
valance, tho same pattern as tho covers of tho 
chair and stuffed settee. The frame of the look¬ 
ing-glass, and tho clean china upon the wash- 
stand were shining in tho sun. Katy had added 
lior sole treasure, a gilt china vase, to tho deco¬ 
ration of tho apartment, and an old-fashioned 
light-stand, dark and rich with age, stood by 
tho side of tho rocking-chair, turned half way 
to tho window. Hut pleasantest of all, on this 
chilly winter’s day, was tho genial atmosphere 
diffused from a neat air-tight stove that, as 
Hannah remarked,” took up no more room than 
a band-box, and hot up in live minutes.” 

“ You’vo took my light-stand, I see.” And 
tho expression of curiosity and interest, on 
Mother Bowen’s face, gave place to a sharpness 
that occasionally varied her bemoanings. “ I 
should liavo thought you might have waited 
till I was in my grave beforo you begun; ’tain’t 
likely I'm going to last a great while, anyhow. 
I sha’n 't keep you out of anything much longer; 
not even my houso room.” 

“ But that's just what wo don’t care about, 
mother,” said Mrs. Bowen, brightly; ” wo 
want to keep you with us ns long as possible, 
and I 'vo been fixing up tho room tomnko it 03 
comfortable as I could for you.” 

“Somo folks wouldn’t bo satisfied if you 
just lay down and let ’em walk over you,” re¬ 
marked Hannah, tartly. “ If a spare room isn’t 
a going to suit ’em, I don’t know what is.” 

“Just como and try your rocking-chair, 
motlior ; wo put a pound of new feathers into 
tho cushion, and Johnny and Kate mado this 
stool to put your feet on, so you could have tho 
other ono in tho sitting-room just tho same. 
Tho parlor rocking-chair is going in there for 
you, and when you get your bureau in that 


cornor you ’ll bo ns snug as possible. See how 
far you can look up and down street j I had no 
idea so many people went by, always being at 
tho back of tho house.” 

“ I liain’t got a word to say.” And Mother 
Bowen drow out tho blue silk pocket-handker¬ 
chief sho still persisted in using, ns tho actual 
meaning of all these proceedings dawned upon 
her. “ I linin't got a single word. I never was 
so boat in all my life." 

Whioh was tho truth; for tho Jealous suspi¬ 
cion wns fairly shaken, if not conquered, with 
tho tremendous sacritico of tho spare chamber 
to her convenience, unshorn of a singlo ele¬ 
gance, and embellished by oven tho best feather 
bed. No ono could havo appreciated tho self- 
denial more fully than old Mrs. Bowen, who 
had been a stirring and notablo housewife, 
priding herself on her quilts, her beds, and 
keeping the best of everything for company. 

“ I always used to think Mrs. Bowen was a 
sensible woman," remarked Mrs. Gerry to Mrs. 
Toby, who was taking a sociable tea with her; 
11 but the way sho's been going on lately! I)iil 
you hear that sho makes a sittin’-room of her 
parlor, this winter?” 

“ Yon don't say so 1 Docs sho lot them chil¬ 
dren come in, too, all hours of tho day.” 

“ Bo it seems. I guess her furniture 'll look 
well, by spring, don’t you ? Mary Jane, Mary 
Jane I Don’t you hear mo ? Como right here, 
thin minute. March out to tho kitchen, both 
of you, and don’t let mo hear another word to¬ 
night I My, how troublesome children are, 
Mrs. Toby I Just half tho time, I can’t hear 
myself think. Yes, ain’t it queer about Mrs. 
Bowen ?” 

” He ’« doing first rate, Toby says.” 

11 Well, I s'poso lie is ; hut not a great sight 
hotter than his neighbors.” And Mrs. Gerry re¬ 
flected complacently on tho recent addition to 
her husband’s lumber yard. “ It's a growing 
place, and 'most everybody’s business is doing 
well.” 

” lixcept Toby’s, seems to mo.” And tho 
tired-looking woman sighed. “It does seem 
to mo ho has tho worst luck.” 

“ You know Mrs. llowcn took her sparo bed¬ 
room for tho old lady, two years ago.” Mrs. 
Gerry was too much absorbed in her tliemo to 
play tho consoler. “Of courso that mado more 
or less tracking ovor tho parlor floor ; so, last 
year, sho got a drugget for it, and this year she 'a 
found out—thero goes Sam. Sam, Sam t Como 
back and shut the door.” 

The half-grown boy that had passed through 
the room a moment beforo, came back sulkily. 
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“ Wlmt do you want ?” 

" I want you to shut tho door after you, and 
don’t go tracking through tho house that way. 
Wliero’a Albert? What were you doing up 
garret?” 

11 That’s my business,” answered tho boy, in 
tho same uniliial tone, “as long as I ain’t in 
your way, A1 ’s gono to tho Vigilant meeting, 
and I ’m going too. Tell pa Mr. Waterman says 
lio can send in his bill again next week.” And 
a slam of tho two doors that lay between tho 
sitting-room and tho street announced his de¬ 
parture. 

“ 0 dear!” sighed Mrs. Oorry. “ I do boliovo 
there never was sueli children ns mine. Mary 
Jano and Sarah’s as wild ns two hawks, and 
those boys go to every lire in town. Why, the 
night Train por'd soap factory burnt down, l 
never closed my eyes. Both of thorn there till 
daylight, and their father gone to lluniellsville. 
To bo sure, I'm thankful to have them out of 
tho house, generally. Your children are all 
little, Mm. Toby, and you’ve no idea what a 
state such boys keep tho house in. Whittling 
and hammering from morning till night, and 
whistling and shouting. It’s enough to make 
people distracted. What was I saying about 
Mrs, Bowen ?—oh, using her parlor.” 

“ I don’t see how folks can afford to keep so 
many fires,” said Mrs. Toby, edging up a little 
nearer to tho dull stove. 

“ Oh, that’s what made her use tho parlor. 
She finds that big stove heats tho sitting-room 
enough for meals, and keeps tho old lady’s 
room comfortable, too, except the coldest of 
weather. They don’t let it go out, day nor 
night. I don’t see what’s the matter with our 
lamp. Just wait a minute, Mrs. Toby; I’ll 
pick it up a little. Seems to mo tho oil gets 
worse and worse.” 

There was no complaint to bo made of Mrs. 
Bowen’s lamp, that evening—of either of her 
lamps, wo should have said, for there were two 
upon tho table, reflecting almost as much light 
ns they gave, they were so brightly polished. 
Tho table had been rolled in from tho sitting- 
room, ami was only cherry, it is true, but it was 
covered by a large cloth, blue and crimson, that 
would “wash equal to new.” Mrs. Bowen’s 
spool-basket stood near tho lamps, and she 
seemed to enjoy her sewing, as she looked up 
around tho room, and hack again to her stitch¬ 
ing with renewed industry* A cheerful fire was 
glowing in tho open stovo, and Kate, on tho 
other side of tho table, was so occupied with 
her crochet-needle and tho printed pattern be¬ 
fore her, that she had no time to talk. 


Presently, tho door from the dining-room to 
the kitchen “opened hard,” and John, a bright- 
looking boy of twelve, caino in boisterously. 

“Gently, gently, my son; and what hair 1 
Not fit for tho parlor, that’s certain, or those 
hands, either.” So the lad disappeared for a 
time, and came hack more quietly, in parlor 
order. 

“Where’s my ‘Harper’? Kate, have you 
my ‘Harper’ again? Mother, Kate always—” 

“No, I /mmi’f.” And a magazine cover of a 
very different shade of yellow was exhibited. 
“ I’vo just got what belongs to me—the ‘Lady’s 
Book.’” 

“There’s your 'Harper' under grandma’s 
‘Observer.’ Don’t go too fast, John. How 
about lessons, though ?” 

“Oh, it’s Friday night, and wo’ve got all 
day to-morrow to learn them.” 

“Too much time is worse than too little; I 
used to find that out. I can remember when I 
went to school.” 

“Isn’t it funny to think mother overwent to 
school ?” said Kate, pausing, with her finger on 
her place in tho tidy receipt. 

“Heal funny. I guess she always had first 
rate lessons. Father says she always does 
everything about right. Well he does, mother! 
I heard him tell Mr. Gerry so, at the store, when 
they were talking about taking the magazines.” 

A glow filled Mrs. Bowen’s heart. What can 
give greater happiness than the confidence of a 
husband and the fond praises of a child ? 

“Well, about the lessons, I used to put off 
mine just that way, and they would he hanging 
over me all through Saturday, and Sunday, 
too, for that matter, so that 1 never really en¬ 
joyed anything. Our teacher used to say that 
she always had worse lessons on Monday than 
any other day in the week.” 

“() dear!”—and the crochet-needle was laid 
down fretfully—“1 never shall get this done 
before Christ mas.” 

“ I should think you might just let mo finish 
this one thing.” And John went on finding his 
place in tho magazine. “ I had to go to bed 
right in the middle of it, last night. It’s all 
about Robinson Crusoe’s island. See 1 there’s 
pictures of everything.” 

“You know the agreement,” said Mrs. Bowen, 
quietly ; and, after a few more lingering looks, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing them both 
subside into their school-books, their attention 
quickened by the desire to get back to more 
agreeable employment. 

A quiet hour passed. Mrs. Bowen’s needlo 
flew along rapidly ; the two brown curly heads 
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bent studiously over the open books; grand- 
mother's distinct breathing, ns she fell asleep 
on the settee in her own room, was distinct in 
tlie stillness. 

A long, low whistle was heard under tho 
window, presently. Johnny’s head came lip, 
and ho listened for a moment, then all was still 
again. Onco more the signal Rounded, so pro¬ 
longed that John started and hurried for tho 
door. 

“ What is it, John ?” 

A look half eagerness and half annoyance 
passed over tho boy’s face. “ It’s A1 (lorry, I 
expect, mother, lie ottered to stop for mo to¬ 
night.” 

“Ask him in, my son.” And Mrs. Bowen 
went on with her work. 

“Where’s my cap? I don’t believe bo’ll 
come in, though.” 

“ No, lie says bo can’t,” said John, after a 
parley at tho ball door. “Como in, Al; it’s 
only mother and Kate. I don’t believe I can 
go; I didn’t say a word to father about it—I 
forgot.” 

“Teazo your mother, then; she’ll let you 
oft,” whispered the awkward, shamefaced hoy. 
“ Como along, if you ’re ruining.” 

“Ask Alfred if he won’t come in and stay 
hero this evening,” said Mrs. Bowen, rising 
and going out into tho hall. “Where were 
you going, hoys /” 

“Toll her round the corner,” whispered tho 
visitor again, slinking as far out of sight ns 
possible, but seeing the bright, cheerful-look¬ 
ing room, lievei theless, and thinking how good 
the tiro looked. 

“ We were going round to see the new engine, 
mother, round to tho engine-house. They say 
she’s a beauty, and they are going to have 
crackers and cheese, and tilings.” 

“Oh, a treat,” said Mrs. Bowen, pleasantly. 
“Tell Alfred he shall have some nuts and 
apples, if lie’ll come in. I think our parlor is 
a great deal pleasanter than a cold engine- 
house.” 

“That’s a fact.” And John shivered and 
thrust his hands in his pockets, as the cold 
wind rushed in, “ La, come in, Al; mother 
won’t cat you up, and l ’ll show you the great¬ 
est lot of pictures, all about Hobinson Crusoe’s 
Island. I guess I don’t care nlmut going, any 
how”—for there was an enchanting contrast 
between the cheerful room and the dark, cold 
street, at that moment. 

“You’re real mean; you promised,” mut¬ 
tered the lad. "Catch me coming round for 
you again.” And l»e closed the parley by an 


abrupt leap oil’ the front stop3 to tho pavement, 
darting away round the corner. 

Good management had spared Mrs. Bowen 
the necessity of forbidding tho expedition, and 
there was no ill-will between mother and child 
to cloud tho evening. 

The lessons were linished, but cracking ft dish 
of nuts in the dining-room had suspended tho 
exploration of Juan Fernandez for tho present, 
and Kate had rubbed the Kpitzonhergs until 
their red cheeks shone invitingly, by tho time 
it was accomplished. 

“Now, if father would only eomo in!” the 
young handmaiden said, ns she brought tho 
plates from tho closet. “ Don’t it look real 
cozy ?” 

“I guess Al wishes lic’d stayed, by this 
time.” And John helped his mother gene¬ 
rously. “ I know how it is. The men like to 
have us hoys praise the machine, and ‘bet’ it 
will heat the other, and pat us on the hack, 
and sav, ‘Just set*, now, hr knows! La, tho 
“Goody” can’t begin to come to teal’ And 
then, after awhile, they get to drinking, and 
smoking, and telling funny stories—tho kind 
you don’t like, you know, mother”—for John 
di<l not think it proper to explain any further 
before his sister. 

“ I hope the hoys go off, then ?’* 

“ 0 no, they don’t always ; that is, they hang 
around and hang around, and get a drink, and 
the ends of the cigars. I know.” 

It was rather an indiscreet revelation for 
Master John, providing that he had not re¬ 
nounced the engine-house altogether. 

“ l think Al Gerry’s real hateful,” said Kale. 
“There’s grandma awake; bore, let me hide 
my tidy, mother, or she ’ll find out it’s for her. 
Never mind, I know my lessons now, and I can 
work a whole hour on it to-morrow. Here *s 
your chair, grandma.” And she helped to in- 
stal Mother Bowen in the parlor rocking chair 
with much more alacrity than she would onco 
have shown in her service. But “grandma” 
had come out wonderfully in the last two years ; 
bodily comfort had softened tho repining, dis¬ 
contented spirit; ami their mother’s constant 
example of attention to her wants had gone 
much further than precept. 

“What d’ye say about them Gorrys?” in¬ 
quired the old lady, in rather an elevated tone 
of voice. “ I heard you say something or 
’notlier about them, hey?” 

“ I said I thought Al Gerry was real hateful. 
Well, he is, mother ; you ought to see how ho 
teazes us the minute wo begin to play nicely. 
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I wish I didn’t hnvo to go with tho Gorry girls, 
anyhow ; I don’t like 'em.” 

“Why?" said Mother Bowen; “tlioy’rons 
good as you ho.” 

“ No, they ain’t,” said Kato, stoutly. “ They 
novor know their lossons, and they ’re always 
running and racing through tho street; ain’t 
they. Joint ?” 

Joint was too lunch occupied for words, hut 
ho gavo a decided nod in tho aflinnativo. 

“Their clothes is good enough”—and grand¬ 
ma drew forth tho blue handkerchief. “ Bet¬ 
ter'll yours. I saw ’em last Sunday going 
homo from church ; they had on silk fioeks, 
and their 111 a had one, too, that / never saw 
afore, and a mull'. Why don't you dress Kato 
more, ’hiza? Sho’s getting to be a pretty big 
gill; folks won’t caro about going with her.” 

“That wouldn’t hurt my feelings, mother, 
not 0110 bit. 1 don’t caro about her going out 
much. Lucy Allen conies hero more than she 
goes anywhere, I guess, and our minister’s 
daughter is good company enough. I wonder 
who's with father; hero ho comes, talking to 
some one. Kate, get a chair; Johnny, open 
the door, so your father can see.” 

“ My, how comfortable you do look !” And 
Mr. Gerry, who loved his ease, stepp'd in, in 
advance of his host, rubbing his hands, and 
pausing a little ns tho bright light met his eyes. 
“ I wasn’t going to como in nt lirst; I thought 
you must bo having company, it looked so 
light in here. You don’t go in for economy, do 
you, Mrs. Bowen ?” And though ho enjoyed 
his neighbor’s luxurious living, he thought it 
was “lucky” ho had such a careful, saving 
wife nt homo. Such a fire, and two lights every 
night, would soon “eat a hole,” ns ho expressed 
it, into tho year’s accumulations. 

“ Wo go in for being comfortable.” And Mr. 
Bowen, who was now a pretty thorough convert 
to his wifo's heretical doctrines, drew off his 
boots in tho hall, and set his fuet into tho slip¬ 
pers Kate brought to him. “ Slippers and all, 
you see”—and ho held up ono foot and then 
tho other. “My littlo girl did those, every 
stitch—didn’t yon, Katie?—out of that ‘Lady’s 
Book,’ or whatever that comes with Johnny’s 
‘Harper.’ Well, Johnny, how about llobinson 
Crusoe ?” 

“ Well, some folks saves, and some folks 
spends,” said Mr. Gerry, helping himself to a 
Spitzonberg, and attacking it without knife or 
plate. “ I fuel it my duty to lay up for my 
children. That’s the good old way, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Howen?” 

“That’s what his fathor and I did”—and 


the old lady sat up straighter with the reflec¬ 
tion. “ Don’no where ho'd have got his start, 
if wo hadn't." 

"True enough, mother ; but it is not neces¬ 
sary for mo to bo quite so saving, yon know, 
because 1 had tho start. I can afford to live 
different, and times are better.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Gerry,” said Mrs. 
Bowen, picturing poor A1 in the smoky engino- 
liouse, exposed to moral contagion, “it's just 
as well to spend a littlo to teach children how 
to make a good use of what they will have.” 

“ I hav'n't got no pride about lue, I believe. 
What was good enough for mo is good enough 
for my children. Common school education, 
and good figuring, that's about all they want.” 
Mr. Gerry began to think it was his duty to 
bring his old neighbors down a peg or tw o, they 
were getting so set up. “ If you want to make 
your children ycnhil , you 're doing it.” 

“No, that isn’t the word, exactly. I want 
to bring them up so that they ’ll never bo 
ashamed, no matter what company they are in ; 
and encouraging them to read and find out 
about tho world, and what’s going on in it, is 
ono way to help it along.” 

“Oivo ’em plenty of money, and they’ll get 
along fast enough I Hickory nuts are high this 
year, ain’t they ? That ’ll do, Johnny ; but 
you seem to have about all that's going. Now, 
to be real candid, Mrs. Howen, don’t you think 
you could get along with one light, and just 
half that lire ? My wife would,” And, unaware 
of tho real impertinence of the speech, Mr. 
Gerry looked around triumphantly. 

“ How are Mrs. Gerry's eyes ?" inquired Mrs. 
Bowen, so gravely, that her husband looked up 
from his nuts to sco if she had understood the 
implication of wastefulness. “ I heard they 
troubled her again.” 

“ Well, they do, considerably. The doctor 
says she’s strained them somehow, and sho 
mustn’t use them much, tiho's had to hire a 
good deal of sewing this fall, and it's put her 
out, for sho likes to save about as well as I do.” 

“ I always told Mrs. Gerry sho Bewed w ith 
too littlo light, evenings ; I strained my eyes 
that way myself, when 1 was a girl and lived 
with Aunt l’eek. Oh! Couldn't I get along 
with one lamp? Wasn't that what you asked 
me ? I don't think I could, sewing on John’s 
clothes ; black work nt night is so bad for tho 
eyes.” 

“ Well, I guess 1 must he going. How well 
your ma looks. Hav'n’t had so much rheuma¬ 
tism this year, have you, Mrs. Howen ?” 

Tho old lady nodded her head sagaciously. 
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Hho hurt been trying very hard to keep tip with 
tho conversation, lnit only a word now and thou 
hart read it’d her. 

“ No, I ’m ns spry as a young girl, now. Tho 
house is so waim all over, we don’t none of us 
ketch colrt. 11 ain’t had a doctor inside of it all 
winter, have we, ’Liza? It’s ft wonderful 
stove for giving out heat ; and, keeping all the 
doors open, wo don’t have but this one fire out 
of the kitchen.” 

“ Oh, sit down now; don’t he going just yet,” 
said Mr. Bowen, as Ids friend made a decided 
move for his hat. “It’s early, only just half 
past nine.” 

“ Yes, I believe I must be going; Mrs. Toby’s 
at our house to tea, and I ’ll have to walk home 
with her, as her husband’s gone to New York. 
Them boys of mine is never to be found of an 
evening.” 

Mother Bowen glided peacefully down tho 
quiet current of her sheltered life, and fell 
asleep at last in the pleasant room, which slio 
had come to call “The Chamber of Bence.” It 
was a spare bed-room om*e more; but it was 
brightened forever after by the recollection of 
her grateful acknowledgment, at the last, of 
tlie many cares and attentions she had been 
surrounded with. 

Mr. amt Mrs. Bowen liked quiet now, when 
evening came, and established themselves more 
frequently in the sitting-room, leaving tho par¬ 
lor to tho young people, Lucy Allen, tho min¬ 
ister’s daughter, came in very often, for she 
was engaged to John, and they were to he mar¬ 
ried as soon as his first year’s partnership with 
his father had expired. All the young people 
liked to come to Mrs. Bowen’s, and to borrow 
the new books and magazines they were sure 
to find there, and, at tho Hewing Society, Kate 
was the one appealed to in any discussion about 
plain as well ns fancy work. Her own work- 
basket was pretty full, too, for there Were whole 
pieces of cotton and linen cut out and piled 
away in the empty drawers of the spare bert- 
ro,»m. Young Dunbar’s saddle horse, and dog-*, 
and llute had been brought into requisition for 
Miss Kate’s service uselessly, to the groat won¬ 
der and envy of Miss Green, the lawyer’s 
daughter, who would liavo said “ Yes,” with 
half the besieging, to so many thousands a 
year. Kate had said “Yes” to a much poorer 
man, and probably never would ride in her own 
carriage, but her father and mother were satis¬ 
fied. Mr. Allen said he had a noble head and 
heart, and as to family, it was all that could bo 
asked. 


Mrs. Gerry came over to see if it could really 
he true, when she heard that Kate was engaged 
to “that young Arnold, who was boarding with 
his mother at the Blumville House, last sum¬ 
mer.” 

“ Mary Jano heard it at tho dressmaker’s, 
last night,” said Mrs. Gerry, “and I put on 
my bonnet the first thing this morning, anil 
run right over. It didn’t seem possible. Why, 

I heard his mother only just had enough to 
live on, nud he hadn’t got fairly started yet.” 

“ Mr. Bowen thought he might as well give 
them a start as to have all tho wear and worry 
of a long engagement. We sha’n’t need a great 
deal ourselves, with John married nncl Katie 
gone, so her father thought she might as well 
have part of what was coming now.” 

“Well, well, I only hope it’ll turn out all 
right”—and Mrs. Gerry drew a long sigh ; “but 
my experience ain’t very encouraging. It seems 
to tne that we haven’t had anything but trouble 
since the children began to grow up, after all 
our working, and working, and slaving for them. 
There *s Ham—you know how ho went otV, be¬ 
cause his father wouldn’t take money right out 
and out, and set him up in business—I don’t 
suppose we shall ever see him again; and Al 
doesn’t seem to get along very well, somehow, 
1 don’t know why.” 

Mrs. Bowen knew, and all Blumvillo knew, 
that his idle, dissipated habits were what re¬ 
turned him a burden on his father from every¬ 
thing 1m attempted to do; but she thought 
silence the truest sympathy on this point of 
her old friend’s domestic troubles. 

“ Besides all wo have to do for Sarah and 
her husband. She would have him, you know—• 
you might as well try to stop the ocean—and 
there she is, with poor health and two little 
children, and liu olT sprucing round the country 
half tho time.” 

“You liavo Mary Jane, though,” Mrs. Bowen 
said as pleasantly as she could, for it seemed 
very hard to have nothing bright to turn to, 
with all Mrs, Gerry’s lifelong self-denial and 
l hard work. 

“ Yes, hut slio ain’t much help. All she cares 
about is being dressed up and parading the 
streets. "Why, that silk dress of hers and vel- 
! vet cloak cost more than fifty dollars! Just 
think of it 1 when I wore iny brown merino 
| eight winters, and it only cost mo ten dollars 
to begin with, fringe and all! Him doesn’t 
seem to get invited round much, though ; I 
don’t see how in the world it is. Home folks’ 
children seem to turn out well, and some don’t. 
It ’a all luck, anyhow.” 
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She could not see, jiour Bold, but her shut-up the faded Icnniaiit of their ancient splendois, 

pallor ami empty guest-room wero daily wit- and Mrs. Uowen’s had been refurnished yeais 

jicssiis against her, though tlmy still preserved before. 
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MY GODMOTHER’S STORY, 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL 

When September came round again, the month ao sorrowful!; marked 
in m; poor friend's calendar, I was very glad that circumstances con¬ 
curred to remote us from the neighbourhood where the terrible event 
had happened. Some friends of mine had recently settled In Elders ley, 
and pressed me to take a lodging near them for a time. Margaret was 
alwwri awommodating and anxious to promote the pleasures of others, 
and indeed, In this Instance, there was everything to recommend the place 
to her own feelings—Captain Cameron being quartered in the town, and 
weaaiog'Outflt being more easily procured there: for it was now a 
settled Jhlng that the marriage shoald take place In the middle of Octo¬ 
ber. Margaret had wished it to be delayed for another year; but her 
lovers regiment was under orders for Canada, and her dread of a sepa¬ 
ration from him came to the aid of his own earnest entreaties. She had 


been most cordially received by his family ; had paid a long visit, in the 
course of the summer, to hU Highland home ; and was to meet one of hls 
young Bisters in Eldersley. Margaret’s health aud Bplrlta were now re¬ 
cruited, and her past grief and present happiness alike exercised a soften¬ 
ing Influence over character and manner, which marvellouBly increased 
her beauty. Her father, ber ponies, her garden, and her music, seemed 
to have sufficed her till she b»w Henry Cameron. Then her heart woke 
to fuller life, and concentrated Itself upon him, 1 have already said that 
he was well calculated to win a young glrPs affections ; yet thoroughly 
liking him as I did, the more I saw of him, the more I vaguely felt he 
was not exactly the man I would, if I might have chosen for ber. It waa 
impossible to Imagine Margaret leaning upon him for strength and guid¬ 
ance. Loving him as she did, she would probably never find out her 
own superiority ; but 1 plainly foresaw, that in any difficulty or perplex¬ 
ity, should such occur, It would be the part of her clearer intellect and 
firmer will to unravel or to decide. But I need hardly say I never hinted 
at this to ber ; had I done so, it would have been a death-blow to our 
friendship, for she firmly believed her nenry a very hero for greatness 
of character, and her spirit delighted to bow dowu before him, as before 
a being In all points nobler, wiser, stronger than herself. 

Biddy was less tolerant of her young mistrets’s Illusion—not that she 
ever ventured to breathe the real sentiments of her heart in her presence, 
for fondly attached as the faithful creature was, there was about Miss 
Moore a certain unconscious loftiness of manner which a little awed the 
Irish temperament; but of me she Btood in no awe whatever, and I often 
heard her mutter ber sincere belief that “ the divil was in all, surely ; 
the weddin’-dress ordered before the crape was brown, and the young 
mistress bo taken up with thecaptam, before the wild waves were tired 
of tossing the master to and fro out there in the salt sea." Indeed, 
Biddy waB always thinking of her master now, partly through contra¬ 
riety and a general preference for lugubrious subjects, not uncommon 
among her class—partly, too, because of a vision she had bad. When 
we moved to Eldersley, I had left her behind me fur a fortnight: and as 
Bhe was passing by the Acton gate, on the top of the coach, early In the 
morning, on her way to join u«, she had, she protested to me, seen a 
Oouutryman prowling about, who “ favoured” Mr. Moore most strangely, 
and who, she more than suspected, wus no living flesh-and-blood coun¬ 
tryman, lor all his homely dress, but hermaster’s ghost. Of course I at¬ 
tached very little Importance to poor Biddy’s Ision, and there was no 
need to caution her not to say a word on such a eulject to Miss Moore. 
So the tale bad gone out of my head altogether, when, about a week 
after her arrival in Eldersley, she came to me the first thing in the mor¬ 
ning with the same look of horror I remember so well that fatal day a 
year ago, declaring, so sure as she was a sinful womau, that she had seen 
the master’s ghost agaiu 1 I really w as out of patience with her at first; 
but there was a solemnity about her manner which I could not meet with 
ridicule, and 1 thought It belter to treat the subject gravely, and try to 
dispel rather than to silence her evideut Error. 

It seemed that the evening before, when the carriage came to the door 
to take Margaret, Captain Cameron, aud me, to spend a few hours with 
my friends, Biddy had stolen out into the area, "jiat,” she said, ■* to see 
the tail of the young mistress’s dress, and her small, little feet, as she 
got into the oarriage.” We were less punctual than usual, bo that abe 
had to wait, and was looking about her, when her attention was arrested 
by the very same countryman she had Been before near the Acton gate. 
He was standing at some little distance from the house, with the light 
from the lamp post falling full on his face, and hia eyes steadily fixed 
upon the door. He had a largo beard, she said, and hie hair was long 
and gray ; but, so sure as ghe lived to toll it me, It was her lost master i 
While ahe stood there, benumbed with horror, the door had opened, and 
Margaret had come out, leaning on her lover’s arm, and, with a merry 
little laugh at some remark of his, had jumped Into the carriage. The 
man by the lamp-post gave a slight start forward, and, shading his face 
with hls band, watched the carriage roll away. When it waa out of 
Bight, be walked once or twice up and down before the house, looking np 
at the lighted windows, andihen disappeared. I tried to convince Biddy 
that she bad been deceived by some singular likeness ; that ber quick 
IrUh imagination, dwelling of late bo much upon her master’s image, had 
conjured It up in the gloomy indistinctness of the October twilight. But 
she was in no way to be shaken. 

“Doyou think that I, who lived fifteen years In the master’s service, 
would not know his ghost? I saw bis sad eyes and his illlgant white 
hands, and I’d swear to (him among a thousand. It’s the love in hls 
heart for bis young daughter as has brought him back to look on her. 
Oh, ma’am dear, but it’s awful to think of, and ulver so muob as a mass 
said to quiet his poor restless sowl I Sure and I’ll spake to Father Car- 
roll, whin we git back: for all the master was a Protestant, may bo 
tbere'U be power to help him. I’ll pay my wages down In masses " 

“Biddy,” I said, “ I Implore you never to breathe to mortal ear what 
you have seen—what you think you have seen, for I will not believe yet 
t»«t what you are mistaken. Biddy, I know you love your young mis¬ 
tress: I know I c*» trust you : If you ar« *iaut—but God grant you be 
not right—U Is no ghost, it is the wretched man himself, nud there— 
there will be ruin and misery Indeed.” And I tried to make her under¬ 
stand the felon; ol which hls reappearance would prove her master 
guilty, and the destitution to which Margaret would be reduoed by Its 
exposure. This last oltmsc made a deep impression, aud I saw plainly 
that the secret was safe. But as to the fraud against the insurance com¬ 
pany, Biddy’s native district had passed Into the hands of some Institu¬ 
tion o! that nature, and a bard, inexorable landlord it made; so, 11 Drat 
them Insurances—serve them right l” was the conclusion come to on that 
head by the honest creature, who would not herself have stolen a pin. 

Evidently, indeed, her mind was relieved of Its horror ; but, oh, what 
a weight she left upon mine! Could it indeed be so? I recalled the 
circumstances : the body never found, the desperate embarrassment, the 
heavy policy . I recalled the strange obstinate habit of bathing, the agon¬ 
ised farewell implied in that last night’s embrace to bis daughter, the ab¬ 
solute ruin which hls death at that janoture averted. There was, Indeed, 
a frightful possibility that Biddy might be right; if so, what would be my 
duty in the case T If silent, I lent myself to a fraud—I was a party to 
deceiving Margaret, I left her standing on the brink of a precipice. Yet 
I myeelf bad not seen Mr. Moore; surely I had no right, acting upon the 
report of an ignoraut and fanciful Irishwoman, to agitate hia daughter's 
mind at this crisis of her life Again, it was my part to watch ibis un¬ 
happy man, who had been a kind friend to me ; to denounce him, to ex¬ 
pose him to punishment, to tula his daughter's prospects ! Snrely not. 
I must endure—so it seemed to me—endure in silence the horrible sus¬ 
pense ; ray best comfort the certainty that the unhappy father—If, indeed, 
it were he—would not again run the risk of discovery. He bad seen his 
child, Been her bright and happy, and on her lover’s arm: he knew the 
BQOCess of the desperate game be had played ; this would suffice him ; he 
would return to the obscure scene of bis own dishonourable existence, 
wherever It was, and would never be seen, never be heard of more Bid¬ 
dy waa safe as the grave; this mystery whether factor fancy, would bur¬ 
den no heart but hers and mine. But the whole of that day passed over 
me in terror. It rained heavily, and Margaret did not go out; that was 
a reller. But ibe never approached the window without my heart being 
in my mouth. I longed to get out of Eldersley ; but what reason coaid I 
assign for a move before the time fixed upon? Margaret's quick eye 
Boon discovered my deprerslon and anxiety, and redoubled her lender af¬ 
fection. I feigned severe headache, and kept her as much as possible 
with me in my own room, which did not look upon the street. But day 
after day paused, and I began to hope the danger was over. The Iroui 
mu waa prepared, the presents pouring In; we were to leave on the 
morrow. 

How well, through all these years, I can remember that last day 1 
Ieobel Cameron—a merry school girl—had come to spend it with her fu¬ 
ture sister, and the two were busy discussing some details of bridal-cos- 
tume in Margaret’s room, which opened out of the drawing room in 
which I sat. The door waa thrown wide open. I could hear their merry 
laughter—every word they said, and watch their light figures moving to 
and fro. A selection of wedding-wreaths had been sent from the milli¬ 
ner’s, and Isobel insisted upon trying the prettiest on with the bridal- 
veil, aud bringing Margaret in to ehow her to me. I shall never forget 
her in her strange attire as she stood there In the doorway. The deep 
mourning-dress, which she had never laid aside, dang closely to her tall 
rounded figure : the bridal-wreath was hardly whiter than the broad 
smooth forehead ; the lace veil hang round la soft heavy folds; her eyes 
were cast down, her little bands meekly crossed over her breast—she 
seemed half-ashamed of her own beauty, The tears ran down my face 
as I looked at her, bat Isobel laughed highly at the “ fair victim,” as 
Bhe called ber—then putting ber arm round her waist, ran oa : 

“But, after all, we need not pity ber, lCrs. Malcolm- Though she 
looks bo quiet, I believe she U very happy at the bottom of her 
heart.” 

Margaret suddenly looked np. “ Happy 1” she exclaimed—“ oh, too 
happy, I sometime* fear 1” 

The warm colour rushed into her cheek—her eves shone, her whole 
form seemed to dilate, as for a moment she stood there, prater naturally 
beautiful, with the glory round ber of her great happiness. Meanwhile, 


Isobel’a quick eye had glanced out of the window of the next room: 
“ Oh, do look, do—there Is that odd-looking man again 1 I noticed him 
as I came in, and there he Is still staring up at these rooms. Look, Mar¬ 
garet,” and Bho dragged her to the window. I rose—I would have 
stopped her, would have spoken, if I could. The next moment, I heard 
Isobel exclaim: 

“ Why, Margaret, you are ill—you are fainting 1” and I roshed forward 
just in time to receive the finking form tuto my arms. 

*' The excitement has been too much for her,” I said. “ I bog, dear 
Miss Cameron, ihat you will leave ber alone with me. I know her con¬ 
stitution ; I have Been her Buffer la the same way before.” 

I had great difficulty In persuading the young girl to go away. My 
poor Margaret! This time she had fainted away, indeed. 1 took the 
wreath and veil from the death-llke head ; I darkened the room ; I 
waited till consciousness Bbould return. Not onoe did I glance out of 
the window to see whether the wretched cause of all this was there still ; 
I would not be a witness against him. Margaret's fate should be In her 
own hands only. She came very slowly to herself, then opening her oyei, 
looked round her In horror. r 

“Hush, my darling,” I said. “You have been over-exolted ; you 
must not speak just now.” Bhe passed her hand over her forehead—her 
mind seemed confused. I told her she must He down and rest, and be 
quite quiet aud undisturbed. 

“ Henry,” she whispered—” 1 must Bee Henry.” 

“ Yes, darling, you shall. You know he will bo hero this evening as 
usual—you will be better then.” 

“ I cannot wait,” she said, piteously. “I must seo him now—now. 
You must send for him at once ” 

“ Margaret, give yourself time to recover your calm, your presence of 
mind ” 

” No, no—send for Henry at once—I must see him now,” 

There was no help for U, then. I wrote a short note to Captain Ca¬ 
meron ; told him that Margaret was far from well, and urgently 
wished to Bee him. Before half an hour was over he came In, flushed and 
anxious. 

“ What had happened ? What was the matter t Was she ill t” 

I could tell him nothing—could give him no comfort; I could only 
summon Margaret, and leave them together. 

Their Interview seemed to mo endlessly long; but It was not on hour 
by the little clock that ticked oo evenly in the room where I waited be¬ 
fore I heard Captain Cameron rush down stairs and out of the house. 
Soon after, I went and joined my poor friend. Ob, the change a few 
such hours make! 1 should hardly have known her. all colour faded 
from her cheek, all light from the eye—the very gloss from the rich hair 
was gone. Her features were sot and rigid. I found her In her own 
room putting up veil and wreaths. As I entered, she said in a voice the 
calmness of which pained me more than wildest sobs oould have done: 
“ There must all be returned ; they will not bo wanted. My marriage 
with Captain Cameron Is broken off Do not question me. You will 
come with me at onoe to the Insurance office, will you not I My father 
Is not deadl” 

“Oh, Margaret,” I pleaded, “not to day—It Is too late. Oh, give 
yourself a little time.” 

“ To-day—this moment, while I have strength.” 

Her manner awed me ; I could not refure her. We went through the 
dreary bustle of the streets to the heart ol tho city, not speaking one 
word, but her band from time to time convulsively grasping mine. What 
waa there that I could have said to her ? She waa braver, firmer, better 
altogether than I, She had never for a moment doubted where her duty 
lay. When we reached the office, it was about to close, but upon Inquiry, 
we found the manager was still there, engaged In conversation with one 
of tho directors, to whom both Margaret and I were well known—a fa¬ 
therly benevolent man, whose presence was some slight comfort to me 
even then. He started at the eight of her face, and expressed his fear 
that abo was ill. Waiving the Inquiry, the proceeded to state, still with 
the same preternatural calm, that she had reason to believe herrelf not 
entitled to the sum of £ 20,000 realised by the policy on her father’s Ilf®, 
and that she wished to take immediate measures for transferring it Into 
the hands of the company ; adding, that In the event of their Bustainlag 
no loss, she presumed no measures would be taken against the one who 
bad been bo unhappy as to perpetrate a fraud. 

Tho astonishment her words and manner excited was of course un¬ 
bounded. But for ibe corroboration of my presence and my grief, I do 
believe they would have thought her Insane, The director seemed to feel 
most deeply for her, and nothing oould be kinder than htB coaduoL It 
was arranged that the lawyer who had drawn up her marriage settlement 
should call at the office the following day. and that immediate measures 
should be taken for liquidating the whole claim that the company might 
have upon Mr. Moore. When this was over, we drovo back, still silently. 
On reaching oor house, l ventured to Implore her to take some refresh¬ 
ment, Borne rest. 

“ Not yet.” we* b*r reply. «I mmt watoh for my father.” 

I then told her that another besides herself had seen him. and suggested 
that she should write a note, and trust it to Biddy, who would keep 
most faithful watch, and could give It unobserved Into Mr. Moore’s 
hands, without causing him so great a shock as ber sudden appearance 
would do. “ But, Margaret,” I said, “ Mr. Moore may not return—may 
never return. This morning, when you saw him, he mast have seen you 
start as you recognised him. You forget that his dearest wish Is frus¬ 
trated by his re-appearance. Some longing to look upon you has brought 
him bock again and again ; but now Is it likely that be Will ruu any 
farther risk of discovery t” 

“ He will return,” she said. “ He saw me grow pale, and fall back— 
he will be uneasy about me.” 

We rang for Biddy. I had had no time to prepare her, bat I could 
trust the tact of her affectionate nature. Meanwhile, Miss Moore had 
written her little note, and gave it me to read. It was only a few words; 
“ Come back, dear papa, to your Maggie. All Is known, but all is safe, 
and all Is settled. I will work for you, and lovo you. I have no one 
else to live for now.” 

Biddy came in very grave, for she guessed how matters stood, and 
curtsied to the young mistress 

“ Biddy,” she said, “ my dear father is alive ; I have seen him, and so 
have you. Will you watch for him, and give him this?” 

“ Bure, miss, and I will watch well; and when It gits dark, I’ll slip 
out of the house, and walk up aud down through the night. I’m think- 
in’ the master will may bo not come agin till tis' late.” 

Margaret reached oat her band. “He wan good and kind always, 
Biddy, till trouble came, and then he did not rightly know what he said 
or did. He suffered very much ; you must only remember that,” 

“ Why, thin, miss, dear, what else should I remember? Sure, and It's 
He only who made us as knows the love that was In the master’s heart 
for you, from first to last. And may our Lady of Sorrows herself look 
on ye night and day, for yours Is the noble nature intlroly, and the tin¬ 
der, too.” And for a moment Biddy's tears fell fast on the little marble 
hand, and then she stole away. 

Long and anxious was Biddy’s watch that night and the next; but sbo 
never saw Mr. Moore. I felt persuaded that be had sailed to some for¬ 
eign land ; and would willingly have prevailed upon Margaret to leave 
Eldersley. but she would not hear of this. She Implored mo to remain 
with her In the lodgings for one other week, and bad a short advertise¬ 
ment inserted In the local os well as the London papers, intelligible 
enough to her father, should It meet hls eye. As for herself, she would 
alt all day at the window, bidden by the curtain, but able to command a 
long reach of the street Sbo hardly ever spoke to me, but she would 
wring my hand, and when I kissed her sweet pale face, the tears would 
sometimes gather in her eyes, bnt she never relaxed the Intentnesa of her 
gaze. I could hardly get ber to cat enough to support life; Bhe seemed 
to be la a sort of trance. Early In tbe morning, (bis watch would begin, 
Biddy always within call, and ready to rush out at a moment’s notlco ; 
and as soon as the streets grew dark, Biddy began to pace up and down. 
This had gqpe on for some days, and we were sitting one morning, silent 
and sad, when Henry Cameron suddenly rushed in. I rose to leave the 
room, bnt he would not let me go. 

“ Stay,” be said," stay, and plead for me.” 

And then be flung himself down by Margaret’s aide, and selzlog her 
little hands as they lay listlessly In ber lap, he kissed them again and 
again, while hls wnole frame quivered with his strong emotion. It wm 
some minutes before he spoke. 

“ Margaret, I cannot part with yon; I have tried IL I cannot lire 
without you, Margaret. I thought I could the other day, when you were 
proud and cold. Yon made no allowance for tbe shock it wsj to hear aU 
at once of this: you despised me for thinking of your fortune, thinking 
for a moment that matters might be hmhed up. Perhaps you were right 
—God knows I But I thought, Tf you had loved me more, your path would 
not have seemed so clear to yon. I thongbt there was nothing for it but 
breaking our engagement off. Bnt I cannot lose yon—I can bear pov¬ 
erty, anything with yon. We’ll leave the coantry. I can exchange into 
some other regiment. We can go to India. I don’t care where, so yon 
go with me. Year unhappy father—I don’t want to speak a harsh word. 
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of him, Marginot—hia disgrace can never toocU you. You will never 
hear of him more 5 to you he’ll he as one dead, I don’t caro what ray 
own family say. I care for nothing hut to have you for ray own—my 
Margaret, my own wife—in’no lor ever.” And winding hiB strong arm 
round her waist, he nu-cd bet- from tho chair where eho sat, kissed her 
hair, her Up-, her throat, nnd clasped htt to his heart again and again, m 
If he never would n trf with her more. 

At length sho partially dhensaged herself front his grasp ; and I could 
tee her face. Its colour and roirndnesa had returned, the soul’s life was 
again there. 

“ You love nte, Henry ?” 

Mo answer buvo a look Into her eyes, und a long kiss on her fair fore¬ 
head. 

“You love me?” Blieeald again, 1 * I want to hear the words once 

ttoro.” 

“I lovoyou, Margaret. So snro as God above hears mo speak, I be¬ 
lieve no man ever loved woman more." 

“ You urn wilting to marry me, a portionless girl, and tho daughter ol 
a dishonoured mttu ; willing to bravo pot erty and disgrace for ray sake f 1 
“ You are iny life, Margaret; 1 cannot part with you. If wo am poor, 
we’ll struggle on together, and wo shall bo happy In spite of all." 

“ You eno bear tho world’s sneer, Henry! This Is no hasty Impulse, 
that onu day you may repent, you have counted the cost 1” 

* I have, Margaret. Night and day, since we parted, I'va thought the 
matter over, I tn«y have been an txocnMvr, thoughtless fellow hither- 
to , 1 cun change toy habits; I can do without society, friends, every¬ 
thing but you." 

“ lie loves me,” she said—“ ho loves me■” Then turning to rao t ‘‘You 
hear it; he loves me. lie is generous and true.” And again that In¬ 
effable beauty camo into her fact*. 

Henry Cameron looked at her as If, even to him. Us radiance was new. 
“ And you Icvo me, my Margaret? Yon forgive me—you 00113001?” 

“ 2 ?’* she Quid—“ /love you, Henry ?” Ami she 1 vtd her head down on 
hla breast, and pusH-d her fingers through his curling balr. It whs a 
pretty pioinre, uh [ saw it through my tears, and thankful was I to bo 
licve that Margaret might yet he happy. But it did not last Jong. When 
next she rabid her haul, sbo was deadly pale, and her voice quite 
changed. “ lAngivc me, Henry,” (die said. ‘ I have been selfish: hut I 
wanted to be happy once more. I had bo Bulfored ; l had doubted of 
your love ; I had thought poorly of you. Now, I have been happy. I 
knau> that 1 um dear to you—your poor Margaret bersclt, and not her 
fortune; and ray love has all lts old pride 1 And now, l cau ble=s you, 
and there Is no tdUerners in this great anguish of bidding you farewell 
for ever 1 Hush l hear ino to the end. My father—hush 1 —whatever he 
may be, he was tender always to me, and would have bought my happi¬ 
ness at the lo*s ot his own soul. I must save my lather ; 1 must seek him 
till I find him I shall Hud him; l shall work for him in somo foreign 
land ; tber/>, go one knows that shame hangs on the old own’0 name. He, 
too, has suffered—h(a hair has grown white—my pool lather 1 ” 

1 could uot resist Interposing. “ Dear girl, if, as 2 fully believe, all 
ytrar tffjrts to truce your lather prove vain surely you will not wreck 
Captain Cameron's happiness as welt as your own ?” 

** Ishall Jnul hun / she Bald, In a tone that silenced me by Us calm auth¬ 
ority. 

“ And yon can giro me up, thou, Margaret ? Yon have not o thought 
for ray happiness 5 you puerlllce mo to your father thu?. This la your 
Cfu -1 resolve? ’ exclaimed her lover. 

" Thf-,” *ho said, “ is my unalterable resolve,” 

The young man’s fuco grow very dark Ills ardent love was but ft 
great boUUIiucssi, ami he overlooked her suffering lu bla own. Long and 
vehemently would ho have pleaded with and reproached her, but that I 
implored him to "pare her tho further conOid. for which her deadly palo 
no-a show d that she was quite unuqutL holding out to him hopes of ft 
chango of purpom, of onothor Interview, but In ray secret heart having 
no hope of eitner. As ho turned to leave her, tho grandeur of her ua- 
tnro seem d 10 Hash upon him, and he came back nod knelt at her feet 
“ You aro an angel,” ho said. “ I never could have been worthy of you; 
but I shall never love another woman l” Calmly tho poor girl bent 
down and killed him on his forehead. Tho dinging womanly fondness 
to which hIio had yielded bersell up so lately seemed to have changed 
Info the holy piiy of an angel indeed. From that moment she had done 
with earihly Impplmss. 

And still no sign of Mr. Moorot It was now a fortnight since tho ter¬ 
rible day on whkh his daughter recognised him; but she never gave up 
her Hrru conviction of hla return, ller Instinct was a true one. Ono 
night, Biddy saw him creep stealthily along the stroot, nud stand still 
under the lump-post, looking up at the window. The faithful creature’s 
grasp was on him at onco, anil though he struggled hard, be could not 
shake her off. Sti« implored him by the lost love and happiness ol his 
young daughter—by the hughter ot her childhood, and her wcoplng now 
—by the tears he had himself shed at the gravo of tho wife who boro 
her to him *. she told him that Margaret had given up lover and fortune 
for his euko, uud a outd bo take from her life ns well, and leave her alone 
lu lue world, tho orphan of a living father, without a duty to bear her 
up ngalnst her sorrow ? In short, eho prevailed over tho weak man’s I 
StrougeH purpo«o; nud that night, when the rest of tho household were 
asleep, she let him in, tuid he hid his faou on his daughter’s breast. 

Two days later, they left England lor the continent. Thu sale of her 
mothei « jewels uml her own trinkets brought hi a sum suflleiout to de 
fray all ttmt Margaret owed In EUletaley, mul to provide for her father ' 
and herself till she could obtain pupils. Of thes^lur rare musical talents 
rendered her secure Biddy p islilvely refused io leave her young mis¬ 
tress. She had enough, eho said, to pay her passage, and plenty of 
oloibes. as good ns now, for years nnd years to cornu She could uot bo 
bothered wan wages, would not know what to do with them, “ And 
sure, miss, clear, 1 he raster will bo wanting somo one to look alter him ; 
and may be he II G al it a comfort to scold some one as he used lo, in 
thftu fnrrlu parts. And [3 it cooking ye want ? Suro and I’ve not been 
out and In ol the kitchen of one ol tho real glntry for so long without 
giving an eye tu mm how things get done. Anyhow, I’ll cook a dalo 
better than thlin fnrrlner8 5 and It’s going with ye l am, nlss, to the end 
oftho world, so euro ns my name Is Biddy Daly, and yours Is written 
In heaven, glory be to God l” J 4 

They scttlt d In Berlin. MargareUmd soon more pupils than fbc could 
well undertake, and she herself played at inorulug concerts, In this way 
rcalhiug a tolerable Income.—II r own letters were loviug but ehort. 

, never complained , but I could perceive only too plainly that her 
spirits never rallied, that she was testgiied, but cheerful uud hopeful no 
iQuger. Tho great trial la the hourly trial The very energy rtnuln.d 
for the prompt deolslon u< rvos against tho pain. The right hand cut off. 
and coatfrom us In a moment ot generous tmihudusra, seems not so ter¬ 
rible { ft it the ufter smint, the B'ck reaction that is so hard to bear. 
Never by tone 01 gjnnco to reproach ihoso for whose «nkcs wo have 
strlpptd pur own lilo bnro: never to believe that duty bad been best uu- 
done, and rolGshoo 3 s m ,iroblesse<t than «elt sacrlllee—not many of us arc 
capable of this. 1 crimps eveu Margaret was not. Biddy’s loiters, with 
their marvellous spelling, wero Invaluable to me, for they gave details 
I should never b ;‘ v »> otherwise obtained, ofadmiiatlon and love laid at 
the beautiful g rl a feet. Biddy thanked our Lady that tho young mis¬ 
tress was not one to demano herself by lookin’ nt u furrlner, even if shu d 
had any hi art to gtve, but «uro tier’s broke that day Captain Cameron ' 
laid his lust Uss on her lips, mid tho anglls took It to keep and mend In 
heaven. But th<so Utters contained too many a dmk hint ro-pectmg 
thema-Urs ways” that gave mo a sorrowful m-lglit Into tho dally 
itruggje my pooi Margaret was calUd upon to hear. It lasted rather 
more t mu tllttvii yours—yes, Ultcen years. Then Mr. Muoie’a health be- 
gno rapidly to deolino. Weak and unworthy a* hia life hud been, tho 
pathetic beauty ol lira last daya was all that Margvret afterwards re- 
tncuiberul Ho ooru his Bufferings with unfailing patience, ami they 
seennd to cntiuule hia nature. Ills penitence, humble hope, nnd loto for 
her. ah one out very brightly towards tho end, and he died blowing her 
for having sav<d bim. That was her reward. Soon aftci, she rciuruul 
lo» and beauty were Indeed gone, but tuighWbero not 

yei oe uappine-s to come “0 intense as to rcatoru both ? Henry C uutron 
hniinevir imrriul; I could not help hoping they might meet again, 
when In-regiment returned again from tho West Indies But he dud 
fit' , l ) ud be« n In England a year before I received a 

tu b'* d letter In an unknown hand. It was Irom the coloual of hla 
regiment, tud inchi-td one tioin Captain Cameron. I op-ued It with 
truul’lliig h null Only a curl of his rich brown hair, and the words, 
1 or Mai gur.’t my dvarl” Wo never now breathe bis nauio. Sho 
woo has ouruu to much c moot bear that emotion But I know thatcurl 
has min ou her heart ever aluce, and will bo there when they lay her 


Miss Mooro gives lessons, is Iberegular mualo teacher, indeed, at ayoung 
lady’s school, Every summer ebu pays me a long visit, every summer 
I think she grows more sweet and cheerful. Formal and cold you thought 
her? I cannot judge, I ece my former Mtrgaret still through what 
years have made her.—But I declare it’s nearly dinner-time 1 I must 
go and call her.” _ 


With her father a cxlruvegaot ways, it was not likely that she could 
1 °!“? ttt . Bcrll, l* 1 >»plMod her, on her return to England, 
to Come ami live with me. but I believe mine was an iujud olous wish, 
aud she steudl.istly re!used I dares iy her eulorjwd occupation h is been, 
and Is a bless!ug 10 her. Biddy Is with her still iu her lltllo Bath lodg- 
lug an old woman uow, aud disinclined to move—and, as you Kuow, 
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MY SISTERS AND I. 

A FAMILY 8KBTCH. 

BY BATS BESSY FOTTBB. 


CHAPTER I. 

So, yon wish to hear my stoiy, do you? 
What made yon think, madam, that I ha t any 
story to tell? Beeanse you had heard that 
one sister had a disappointment and died of a 
broken heart, and the other made a very ro- 
mantio match ? Well, I suppose it teat romantio 
for her to marry a man that had been—no mat¬ 
ter, I will not mention it here. But, indeed, 
she was not at all romantio; she did everything 
as a matter of course. A grand woman is that 
sister Minerva of mine. I warn you not to ex¬ 
pect a sickly romance, for there was too much 
strong principle and earnest love in Minerva’s 
case, too much actual haggard wretchedness in 
Araminta’s, to famish food for weak sentimen¬ 
talism. But to begin. 

You would not think, from my present state 
in life, that I was reared in poverty. Snch was 
the fact, bnt it was honest poverty. My father 
was a Connecticut man, a farmer’s son, and he 
married a farmer’s daughter. He was as honest 
and good-natured as the day is long—I mean a 
midsummer day—bnt he was not fond of hard 
work, and took no fancy to fanning. In boy¬ 
hood, he conceived a liking for a shoemaker of 
his native place, a light-hearted man, full of 
fun and Btories, and, from hanging about his 
shop, made up his mind to be himself a shoe¬ 
maker. My grandfather did not approve of 
this, but he never opposed it, and, dying before 
his son beoame of age, leaving a mortgaged 
estate, whioh was sold to pay his debts, young 
Benjamin stuck to his last. Very much sueh 
a man he proved to be as his easy master; he 
had no facnlty for getting rich. . At twenty- 
five, he married Hannah Buel, who thus be¬ 
came Hannah Perkins, and set up housekeep¬ 
ing, taking his old mother from an nnole’s, 
where she was considered burdensome, to share 
the soanty comforts of his own fireside. When 
his mother died, after blessing her dutifnl son, 
my parents began to think of emigrating. 

This was -near the beginning of the present 
century, when people in New England were 


talking muoh of the western oountry, and the 
favorable prospects for getting a living there. 
My father’s ambition did not travel beyond 
New York State, in the central part of which, 
then a real Eldorado to eastern people, he con¬ 
cluded to pitch his tent. My good parents set 
out in the spring, their only family one infant, 
the little Benjamin, who, to their ceaseless 
grief, died soon after they reached their new 
home. They travelled in a long wagon covered 
with white tow cloth, whioh held all their 
worldly goods, and enough provisions, mostly 
cooked, to last during their journey. They 
slept at country inns, where my mother took 
supplies from the wagon and “warmed np” 
for their supper and breakfast. I have often 
heard her tell about their box of baked pork 
and beans, and have myself seen the box—a 
round wooden one, with a broad handle—which, 
held this substantial fare. It was a very com¬ 
fortable way of journeying; I am sure we need 
not laugh about their homely ways. People 
suffer a great deal more now, going the over¬ 
land route to California. I will warrant they 
would be glad of my father’s box of beans, or 
my mother’s long, twisted doughnuts. 

My father, who had an eye for beauty, and, 
by the way, was fond of reading, selected as 
his home a pretty village near the banks of the 
Mohawk River. It had been settled about fif¬ 
teen years, and was already a thriving place. 
A number of wealthy families from the East 
lived there, and had built themselves hand¬ 
some houses—wide, square, two-storied white 
houses, set off by gravel-walks and flourishing 
elm-trees. The county oonrts were held there 
twice each year, and at least three lawyers, 
who have since been distinguished in public 
life, were settled with their families in the vil¬ 
lage of Sadaquada, so called from the Indian 
name of a oreek whose waters kept in motion 
the only grist-mill of the neighborhood. Here 
my father hired of Deacon Ainsworth a small 
brown house, one room of whioh was used for his 
Bliop, and went quietly at work in his vocation. 
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And here in Sadaqnada three daughters 
were born to him. Minerva oame first. My 
mother had a fondness for long, softly-flowing 
names. I believe she had read a few novels; 
but Bhe was a good w.oman, and as thrifty as 
possible. Indeed, I am convinced that to her 
wisp management we owed much of onr home 
comfort. She was not strong-minded, bnt she 
was strong-hearted, loving her family with 
great tenderness. A year and a half after 
Minerva, oame Araminta, between whom and 
myself intervened six years. I was baptized 
by the name of Belinda; so onr names all 
ended in “a,” to which my parents always 
gave the sonnd of “y.” I think I mn3t have 
been the “ odd one” of the family; people say 
there is snch a one in every household. I was 
a sorawny, puny child, petted and nuTsed by 
my mother and sisters, but never attracting 
the notice of any one out'of the family. As 
we grew old enough, we all went to the village 
Academy. Father had a sort of pride that for¬ 
bade his sending ns to the“distriot sohool,” 
though he could ill afford paying for our tuition 
at the Academy. I was fond of study and 
reading, and, being delicate, my mother never 
set me at doing any but the lightest household 
tasks. My sisters, on the contrary, were strong 
and healthy. • They sewed, swept, scoured, 
baked; and cooked with my mother at home, 
all working harmoniously together. More than 
this, they grew up to be very beautiful girls. 
The eldest well became her name; she was 
tall, and had a queenly air, her hair and eyes 
were black, her form and gait perfeot. Ara¬ 
minta was of the usual height, and exceedingly 
fair—a blonde beauty, with abundant light 
ringlets. 

The young men all admired my sisters. - Be¬ 
sides the Aoademy boys, there were a good 
many law-students in the village; Judge Baine 
had no less than six in his office. Though my 
sisters were nothing but a shoemaker’s daugh¬ 
ters, my father’s upright life and their own 
native-born ladyhood made them respeoted. 
Society in Sadaqnada could not have been 
entirely exclusive, for I remember that my 
sisters sometimes went to parties at the houses 
of the “best” people. They never had rioh 
dresses, of course, but they always looked well; 
For summer they had each a plain white Cam¬ 
bria, whioh was washed and altered when neces¬ 
sary, and lasted for years. Araminta used 
sometimes to wish for something nioer, but 
Minerva would say, “ Handsome is as hand- 
Bome does,” and, in a pleasant, but deoided 
way, succeeded in making her sister oontonted. 


I remember once, when coming but of ohurch, 
I overheard two gentlemen talking near me. 

“ By George,” said one,- “ those Perkins girls 
are fine-looking ; - they appear better-in their 
calicoes than the Miss M.’s in their stiff silks.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the other, following 
Minerva with a steady gaze as she walked on in 
her own unconsoious manner. 

The last speaker was Horace Sheldon, who 
had called at our house a few times. He soon 
became ^frequent visitor. It was an humble 
place where we received our friends. In winter, 
the kitchen, ragicarpeted, with'its bureau, and 
looking-glass, and corner cupboard, all dean and 
comfortable, served as dining and sitting-room 
—for we could afford but one fire besides that in 
the shop. : In the summer, we opened our little 
front room, which : was furnished- with - more 
pretension. It had a striped, homespun carpet, 
of gay colors,' and a little-table bearing our 
large family: Bible and a few. other books, white 
dimity curtains with a fringe of small cotton 
balls which- mother had brought from Connec¬ 
ticut,'and a few old-fashioned ohairs. Come to 
my room, some day, and you shall see those 
curtains' at my windows, and the cherry table 
with the big Bible on it. 

But I must go on with my story, or you will 
not wait to hear it out.. Horace Sheldon was 
a law student, a very handsome young man, 
with pleasant manners, and was a general 
favorite among the ladies. He was an orphan, 
and dependent on his own exertions and talents. 
He had a tight-fisted unole, a farmer who lived 
in the country, a few miles from Sadaqnada, 
who, he used to tell my sisters, he hoped would 
aid him in setting up-in his profession. My 
mother was quite flattered by his visits. But 
one morning, after he had spent the previous 
evening at our house, and had sat late with 
Minerva'in the front room, my father said to 
her:— 

“ I think young Sheldon comes here too 
muoli, Minervy. I don’t want these fellows 
trifling with my girls. We’re poor, but we 
oame of good stock, and there has never been 
a taint on-my name or your mother’s as far 
back as we know.” 

Minerva turned upon him composedly, yet 
With reBpeot,- and answered, blushing: ‘ ‘ Father, 
we are engaged. I like him very much. Have 
you any serious objections ?” - 

My father looked surprised, but, after a mo¬ 
ment, said: “No, Minervy, if his character is 
good, and he can support you.” 

Minerva smiled. “ He in poor now, father, 
and so am I; bnt in about a year he thinks he 
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oan marry. He will be admitted then. And 
as to his character, father, you know everybody 
here says he is almost the only young man that 
don’t drink and play cards.” 

Uy father was satisfied. Yonng folks in those 
days did not require five thousand a year on 
which to begin life. Nothing more was said on 
the snbjeot. Sheldon continued his visits for 
abont three months, when, one evening, on call¬ 
ing to see Minerva, he told her he was going to 
his nnole’s, and should be absent a week or 
two. A fortnight had nearly passed. It was 
on a stormy, November night that our father 
came in from the post-office with a look of 
trouble and amazement upon his honest, plea¬ 
sant face. We were all sitting by the kitohen 
fire in that small, rag-carpeted room where we 
kept ourselves warm in winter weather—the 
girls sewing steadily, and' myself reading a 
story-book that a neighbor’s child had lent me. 
My father shook the light snow from his old 
cambist cloak and stood on the hearth looking 
doubtfully at Minerva. Two or three times he 
tried to speak; at last bolting out with words 
like these: “Minervy, Sheldon’s brought to 
our jail to-day; arrested on a charge of passing 
counterfeit money. ” 

My poor sister threw down her work and rose 
from her chair. She caught hold of father’s 
shoulder, and said, in a low voice: “ Is that all 
true?” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid so,” he answered. 

Minerva was nineteen years old then; when 
she turned round towards me, she looked to be 
forty. She sat down and covered her face for 
a few minutes, then rose and went up stairs to 
her little bed-room. When she had gone, fa¬ 
ther told ns what he had heard of this wretched 
affair. Sheldon'had called upon his uncle for 
money, had been repulsed unfeelingly; tempta¬ 
tion assailed him in the shape of some spurious 
bank-notes, with- whioh, in an evil hour, he 
had sought to disohaTge several small debts. 
“ The proof is dreadful strong,” said my father. 
"He is to be examined before the Justice, to¬ 
morrow,' and I expect nothing but what he will 
be committed for trial.” 

While he was speaking, Minerva came’in, 
having on her long green plaid mantle, such 
as were'worn■ in those-days, and her head 
covered by her black silk hood trimmed round 
the front by a strip of chinchilla fur. 

“Where are you going?” we all asked, in a 
breath. 

“Up to the jail,” was her answer, and she 
shut her lips' tightl/to keep them from quiver¬ 
ing. 


“You can’t see him,” said my.mother, com¬ 
passionately. 

“Mrs. Green will never refuse me, I am 
sure,” said Minerva. 

Mrs. Green was the jailor’s wife. She and 
her husband were proverbial for their kind 
hearts. 

“ I will go with you,” said my father, who 
had just started for his shop. “ It’s very dark 
and blustering, and I ’ll carry the lantern. 
Belindy, run and fetch me a bit of oandle.” 

So I ran and got the bit of tallow candle, and 
stuck it in the socket of the tin lantern—that 
pretty tin lantern* pierced full of holes arranged 
in diamonds, stars, and other shapes, that I 
admired so muoh, and used to wish I could 
have for my playhouse, but that father would 
never let me take, for fear I should break the 
glass lid. 

I had been in bed, sound asleep, for an hour 
or more, when I was waked by Minerva’s en¬ 
trance. She took off her oloak, and knelt by 
the little round stand at the bed’s head for a 
long time, as it seemed to me, then lay down 
at my side, and quietly moaned herself to sleep, 
holding my hand, as she was wont to do, in 
hers. 

Sheldon was fully committed to stand his 
trial at the next term of the court, which 
would not be till March. That was a gloomy 
winter for us. Minerva went once a week to 
the jail. She was not often admitted to his 
cell, but would hold a brief interview through 
the diamond-shaped -hole in the door. Some¬ 
times I went with her, and remained a little 
way apart, while they talked together. Shel¬ 
don had a wild, haggard look that hannts my 
memory to this day. When the trial came on, 
I well remember what a period of suspense 
were those three days whioh it ocoupied. Many 
of the village ladies went to the court-room. 
Minerva staid closely at home. At times, she 
would busy herself about household matters, 
then she would take her needle, soon to drop 
it, and walk the house restlessly and in Bilence. 
On the evening of the third day, my father 
oame in from the court-room. We all knew 
that the jury had been for several hours de¬ 
liberating on their verdiot. ■ 

“ What is it ?” said my mother. 

Father turned away his face from us all, as 
he answered: “Guilty 1 State’s prison for ten 
years.” 

We heard a low wail and a sudden fall. 
Minerva lay senseless on the floor. It was her 
last sign of weakness. . 

He was carried to prison next day, when we 
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all went earl? in the morning to say “Good- 
by.” The yonng oriminal had been ably de¬ 
fended, bat the proofs against him were over¬ 
whelming ; and Judge Baine, who did not wish 
to be accnsed of unduly favoring one of his 
own students, had*put the ease rather strongly 
to the jury. Our interview was soon over, but 
I remember quite distinctly some things that 
were said. 

“ Ten years I it is a long time, and a con¬ 
victed felon to keep faith with, Minerva,” mur¬ 
mured Sheldon, who sat bowed down, with his 
face in his hands. 

“I shall wait foryou, Horace,” were Minerva’s 
words, and she put her arm tenderly round his 
neok. 

When we came out, Minerva walked home 
with the air of a queen. “ I shall save him 
yet, for a virtuous life,” she said to my mother. 
Quite unconsoiously, she was aoting a romance. 
Since then, I have read Moore’s songs, and I 
never think of that time without recalling the 
vorses where these lines occur:— 

11 1 know not, I uk not if guilt 'a in that heart; 

1 bat know that I love thee, whatever thou art." 


CHAPTER II. 

During the winter just passed, we had had 
few visitors. A neighbor dropped in occasion¬ 
ally, sometimes to sympathize, and oftener out 
of curiosity. One young man had oalled fre¬ 
quently, and appeared to admire Araminta. 
JUis father kept the village inn, was an easy, 
careless soul, who let his son grow up without 
restraint, yet with plenty of spending money. 
Bill Dakin had already formed habits of drink¬ 
ing, and was idle. He would be called a “fast 
young man” now; then everybody thought 
him “wild,” but not a great deal worse than 
his assooiates. My father did not like him. 
Araminta was father’s pet; his eldest loved a 
felon, and he would not harbor the idea of en¬ 
couraging his favorite in receiving the atten¬ 
tions of a man who seemed to him on the road 
to ruin. Minerva, too, openly disapproved Bill 
Dakin’s visits; so, as Araminta was yielding, 
Bill was given to understand that his presence 
was not weloome. In the spring he went West, 
and we heard no more of him for several years. 
I think now that Araminta was not muoh inte¬ 
rested in Bill Dakin; he had not succeeded in 
rousing any warm feeling in her breast. 

After Horace Sheldon went to prison, Minerva 
began working very diligently at the business of 
dressmaking. She had long, with Araminta’s 


help, made the dresses for the family, and had 
a great deal of taste. Very little of her earn¬ 
ings did she expend for herself; all that was 
not needed for the household was carefully put 
aside. She said nothing, but we knew that 
she was working for Horace, that she might 
have a little fund-to begin life with him on 
leaving the prison. We all had a vague hope 
that his term of confinement would be short¬ 
ened ; and, indeed, at the end of two years a 
rumor reached us, uncertain at first, but it was 
soon confirmed. Friends of Sheldon had inte¬ 
rested themselves, and there was a prospeot of 
their succeeding in obtaining a pardon from 
the Governor. Sheldon had behaved so well 
since he entered the prison, was so quiet, and 
worked so steadily at the trade assigned him, 
as to make a most favorable impression on the 
officers of the prison and all who had an op¬ 
portunity to learn anything of his conduot 
Minerva plied her needle with nervous haste 
now. She often brought her work home, to 
sew, undisturbed, in her own chamber. 

One evening about eight o’olook—it was in 
the month of May, warm and rainy—we heard 
the tramp of a horse nearing our gate. It 
stopped there, and, in a moment, the door was 
thrown open and Horace Sheldon rushed in. 
He was booted and spurred, his boots covered 
with mud, and his whole attire travel-soiled. 
He had been discharged with a full pardon; 

friends had met him at the town of U-, 

ten miles distant, whioh he had reaohed that 
evening. There was no railroad then. Hot 
wishing to be recognized in Sadaquada, he 
had been furnished with a horse, and had come 
on alone. I was almost a child, and though 
I remember many things very distinctly that 
took place earlier, yet the events of that be¬ 
wildering evening seem like a dream in the 
past. I know that Horace and Minerva went 
by themselves into, the front room and talked a 
few minutes. When they oame back into the 
family-room, Minerva walked right up to father, 
and said: “ Horace wants to marry me to-night. 
Will you go and ask Mr. Holmes to come up 
here?” 

“ Yes,” said my father, putting on his hat 
quietly and going out. In about twenty min¬ 
utes, he returned with Mr. Holmes, our pastor 
and steadfast friend. Meantime, Minerva had 
gone up stairs, slipped off her dark blue calico 
frock, and put on a white cambrio. I wish I 
could see a pioture of her, just as she looked 
then. We should laugh at it, I know, but at 
that time her attire was faultless. Her black 
hair was combed straight off her face, and hung 
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behind eaoh ear in two long cnrls. At the back 
of her head was a high-topped comb, such as 
.were worn then,. which held her abundant 
tresses in a heavy coil. Her dress—I shonld 
like to r be able to tell you how it was made; Look 
here, at this pioture of the Empress Josephine. 
It was just suoh a shoft waist as that, { with 
, funny puffed sleeves, and the. skirt scaroely 
wider .round her ankles than at her hips; for 
, hoops had gone out long before that period, not 
to come in again till after thirty years. There 
were no gas-lights, no supper-table, no display 
of rich gifts at that bridal, such as you and I 
saw not long ago, when Minerva’s oldest daugh¬ 
ter. was married. 

., Good Mr. Hohnes, I shall never forget him; 
he is dead now; he was a stem-looking man, a 
great scholar, .but. thoroughly good. 1 used to 
be afraid of him.when 1 was little, and thought 
he lived always.in thajliigh, queer pulpit with 
the sounding-board over.his head, where I;saw 
him of Sundays, when I fidgeted beside: my 
mother, and kept myself awake by drawing 
.piotures with a pin on the seat. Well, he mar¬ 
ried them, and said something afterwards in his 
slow, solemn .voice that I cannot remember 
now; but we all cried-r-Horace and Minerva 
more than the others. After Hr. Holmes had 
gone, father went out and borrowed a horse and 
chaise of. our neighbor, Deacon Ainsworth. I 
Should like to have you see that old chaise. I 
saw it myself i only three months ago, when I 
went to Sadaquada on a visit, “ turned,out to 
grass”..in the deacon’s old bam. it had out¬ 
lived its .first .owner—he is dead and gone these 
.twenty years. Such a pokerish. thing, I wonder 
anybody, could drive in it without pitching over 
the dashboard, it . was so high and toppling. 
Suoh was the carriage in which Minerva set out 
ou her, bridal-tour—not, very much like the 
.neat,:dark green affair with drab linings which 
she has for her own now. The long old clock 
in the, kitchen .corner struck eleven as Mrnerva 
and father mounted the ohaise, . while Horace 
leaped on-his.horse and set off before them. 
Hot muoh baggage, did Minerva have, , our dear, 
strong-hearted, patient , one, when Bhe left her 
father’s house and went out to follow Horace 
Sheldonls fortunes. , Only a little covered bas¬ 
ket in her,hand, mid a small brass-nailed trunk. 
;, The next morning, very early,, father came 
back alone. . 'll. Baw.them off in the Btage for 
■Albany at five o’clock,.’ ’. I heard him say to my 
-mother. - After .that ours was rather a sad house 
for a while.. r Minerva’ a oonduot • was regarded 
in various lights bjetlie village'folk.Some of 
.them thought, she had. done very fooliahly and 


-would Tepent it; others commended her con¬ 
stancy and faith, and declared that she would 
he. rewarded by his future good behavior. I 
heard Sqnire Grant, a purse-proud man, say to 
another, in passing our house one day: “A 
pretty piece of business this for that Perkins 
girl, that my daughters were trying to make 
something of by encouraging her in the dress¬ 
making line, to marry that good-for-nothing 
prison-bird. . They deserve to be sent to the 
poor-house.” Squire Grant did not dream then 
that one of those same daughters of his would 
desert her husband and end a life of shame by 
a pauper’s death in Hew York, where Horace 
Sheldon’s wife would save her from apanper’s 
grave by paying the. expenses of her burial. 
Such a thing did happen, as you know. 

As for Minerva, she justified her marriage by 
her own words to ns before she stepped into 
the old chaise—“ Horaoe says he needs me to 
encourago and help him at this particular time. 
He. has come first, to me,' and 1 will not fail 
him;” 

They went to Hew York, where friends helped 
Horace to a situation in a mercantile house, 
with a fair salaiy. Minerva carried her frugal 
ways to the city, and they began housekeeping 
on A small Beale. Before Ike end of a year, we 
had received substantial tokens of kind feeling, 
from Horace. He wished-me to become a 
{ teacher, and sent my father means to-pay for 
my-schooling. Hies presents of clothing came 
to ns all. The antumn after Minerva's marriage, 
various reasons moved my father to leave Sar 
daquada. There were unpleasant associations 
for ns all; we sometimes heard nnkind remarks; 
and father thought he might do better, as he 
was uot as strong as he used to be, to give up 
his own shop and take work .from some large 

establishment. So we removed to U-, ten 

miles distant, a newly-incorporated city, and a 
very flourishing inland town; Here,..too, I 
.could attend an excellent school, .with a pros- 
peot of becoming an assistant teacher in a short 
time. .We hired a.small house in a back street, 
.and lived in oomfort. Yon would think we 
might have been very happy there; .but U-—-r 
is associated with some of my saddest expe¬ 
riences, and I never think of the time when we 
lived there without a shudder.. .. 


CHAPTER III. 

AnauniTA’B: beauty must.have, attracted at¬ 
tention, inthe town of D-—. We went, to 
public worship, regularly at the since, famous 
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Sr. B - ■■ ■’ » ohuroh, where. I. used to see the 
young men staringat my. Bister. One evening, 
* few weeks before Ne w Year’s Day, two gentle¬ 
men surprised us by oalling. We received them 
in' our little back sitting-room, where mother 
was knitting, and Araminta sewing, and myself 
studying.'. Father had not yet oome in' from 
his evening’s work. My mother was flattered 
by the visit; • Araminta, - always, rather shy, 
was pleased, though embarrassed. . They were 
dashing-looking young men—one' a Mr. Harri¬ 
son, a merchant,-at whose store Araminta had 
made a few purchases. - He introduced his 
friend Mr. Truman—what a misnomer I—and 
both were very polite to my mother; and when 
my father came-in, , Mr. Truman took great 
pains to talk with him. I was never anywhere 
ashamed of my father, though conscious that 
my education in some things was better than 
his, for he knew a good deal’ of books, and was 
an unpretending man. Before they left, the 
gentlemen invited mysister to a New Year’s 
ball to be held at M——’s hotel, then in the 
first glow of its great reputation:as..the best 
house west of Albany. ■ Mr. Truman handed 
her a ball-tioket, and our new acquaintances 
soon took their leave. Araminta unfolded her 
tioket, which was a small sbeet of .note-piper, 
with a spread eagle and other devices.at.topi, 
and underneath'a printed invitation on thia 
wise: “The company of Miss Araminta.Pen- 
kins is requested at M-'s hotel, on the eve¬ 

ning of January 1st, 182-." Her own name 
filled s blank in the types with a 1 bold, dashing 
hand. Below were the names of the managers, 
embracing those of many of the first gentlemen 
in U——. 

Araminta was gratified, and my mother looked 
at the ticket through her spectacles, with evi¬ 
dent satisfaction; and my father, suoh was his 
pride in Araminta, seemed pleased to have her 
receive the notice of men whom he knew to he 
respectable. There were two weeks in which 
to prepare. But what was 'there to prepare! 
Nothing; Araminta neither had a suitable dresS 
nor the means to buy one. The next- evfenlng, 
there came a large package directed to my sister. 
Bhe opened it, and aheautifnl piece of blue gauzy 
staff—zephyr, I think it used to he called, for 
that was before tissneg and do Iaines were heard 
of—was unfolded. There was also a dress-pat¬ 
tern of plain dark brown silk, with everything 
needful for making them hoth up. No wonder 
the simple-hearted girl was pleased; she had 
never in her life owned snoh handsomedresses. 
I think now that the wisdom and discretion of 
our house-were gone when Minerva left itahp 


had'checked Araminta’s love of dress and ad¬ 
miration, and had,: with her own Strong-will, 
bnt gentle -hand, guided, imd advised hor. If 
she had been with ns tlien, she.would -have 
said, “Don't make those dresses; keep them 
till yon' find who sent them, and then return 
the presents.’’ Araminta, left to herself, went 
adrift. The dresses'were-made up,''and-she 
wore the bine one to'the New Year's-ball.- How. 
beautiful she looked in a dress whoso-hue-be¬ 
came her fair complexion-so well I She word 
a kind of coronet of silver spangles—they were 
fashionable then—on her head;, it had accom¬ 
panied the dress. Mr. Truman came in bis own. 
sleigh, and escorted her to the bail. It soon 
became apparent-that he was the donor of the 
dresses. He called often after the ball,'which 
Was only the beginning of a'round of ,sleigh- 
rides and dances to which' he aoCompahied her. 
His first gifts, toe, weretfollowed - up by ethers 
—gloves, scaTfs, satin’- Blippers; waist-ribbons, 
and a beautiful fan glittering with spangles;' >! 

“I guess Tom Truman takes a fancy to your 
sister, ” said-'a schoolmate to me, as we walked 
home -from the Seminary, one day,, together. 
“But the town-talk,: before .your- folks came 
here, was, that he wanted Miss Sarah-Single- 
ton, and that she didnit object,- only shefelt 
rather' above him because his lather is a livery- 
etable-keeper; -bnt he’s - got rich'at' doing the 
business,' and Tom is getting- rich too, : and so I 
Shouldn’t', wonder if she made up 'her- mind to 
have -him after all;” ' 'v.' ' ■ « 

Now, Sarah Singleton 'belonged i tc the very 
highest' ton of U-, hor father s bank'presi¬ 

dent, her ..brother ariaval -officer, and-, she was 
herself a very proud, fashionable girl.’ It was 
qnite improbable that there was any truth in 
what my gossiping schoolmate had told me. - I 
said nothing abont-it at home,-where my books 
were- mychief occupation, and-where-I talked 
bnt little. Two 'months later; BomOwhere in 
April, I think, when Araminta had seen-nothing 
of Mr; Truman since the last cotillon-party of 
-the season, and had appeared in low’.spirits from 
that time, our household was startled by 'the 
report that Tom Truman,' - the llvery-stable- 
keeper’B Bon, had married Miss Bingleton that 
-same April day. The. atoty was true; my beau¬ 
tiful sister had served; the < bade -Tom Truman 
-for a tool - in, effeoting his purpose' of 'making 
Miss Singleton jealous to snob a degree, that 
she had recalled, her- wandering- admirer. He 
had 'not scrupled to -engage' Araminta’s sffeo- 
tionsy and had managed it ounhingly, too, de- 
votinghimself-to her in public;- iihd -yet never 
making love in private.. And it, 1 was only at 
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promiscuous balls and parties-that, he had 
introduced my dnped sister, for in- U—— we 
could not expect to be received as guests at 
private parties.' He had presented her to none 
of the .ladies, and had taken special care to 
-avoid Miss Singleton. These things Araminta 
told my mother and me now, nnconsoioosly re¬ 
vealing the infatuation that had led her on, 
and even yet -unable to understand the depth 
of his wicked plan; My blood-boils when I 
think of him. Truman’s father was wealthy,' 
and, though a plebeian, had advantages that 
perhaps were not to be slighted by Miss Single¬ 
ton’s family, who were rather impoverished by. 
some recent financial difficulties of -the - bank. 
At any rate, Truman-calculated rightly in at¬ 
tempting to create the impression that he had 
left her, and Araminta’s superior charms com¬ 
pleted, the snpcesB of his scheme. That man 
' has prospered tp this day. He lives in a grand 
house, his wife .is a stately lady, and his grand¬ 
children sit on his lap,. -1 sometimes wonder if 
he has ever repented;. and when’ I think of the: 
doom; pronounced on those who do not repent,i 
I. am sure vengeance will overtake, him at some 
time or other, and at some place or other. - 
- It was at this turn of affairs that Araminta’s 
evil genius, in the shape of Bill Dakin,- appeared 
on - the scene. He was handsomely dressed, 
sported a. gold-watch, , told us he had a-good- 
situation in a forwarding-house at Buffalo, and- 
was doing well. He renewed his suit to Ara-: 
mints, assnring'her that she only could-make 
a steady-man of him,- and that, if she should 
refuse him, he. might fall again into, dissipated- 
habits, and that, in fine,-his fate .was in her. 
hands. Araminta listened, and was won. Her. 
recent despair and mortification made her the- 
more ready to embrace a prospect of happiness- 
and of removal from the neighborhood of TraV 
man’s residenoe and, the scene of his treachery.- 
She believed that Bill Dakin had a good temper- 
and the ability to support sher in comfort, and: 
that his attachment to herself would-insure his 
future steadiness. Alas for the woman that 
thinks she can herself, instead of God’s grace;- 
keep a man in the right path. -Araminta max- 
ried Bill. Dakin, and went- to Buffalo with him 
the next July. Thence she wrote us that they: 
had taken board at a fine, hotel, and were “do-! 
lightfully settled;’’ but after a few months we> 
heard from her very seldom.. The following¬ 
spring she wrote us-that'they had hired-a- 
dwelling and were, keeping house;-and in June- 
came.tidings- of the -birth of-a son,, ."I have 
named him-for.-father,!’ she wrote, “and hope' 
he will grow up as gooda inau.’! -.- 


-Deacon Ainsworth went to Buffalo that season 
on business, and came over to U—— to see us 
on his return. He gave a sad aocount of-Bill 
Dakin, confirming all our suspicions. “He’s 
neglected his business so much,” said our old 
neighbor, “that they turned him away from 
the forwarding store. In the first place, they 
boarded at a dreadful, expensive hotel, and Bill 
took to drinking very soon. He’s a hand on a 
lake boat now; and it’s a poor, shaokly old 
tenement where they live. Araminty looks 
feeble, and the baby is a puny thing. You see 
I called on her. She didn’t complain, but I 
could see for myself. She. sent her love to you 
all, and said she would try to come and visit 
you in the fall.” 

No sooner had the deaoon-gone, than I wrote 
to.my poor Bister, telling her to oome home and 
stay with-us.- In her. answer, she declined 
doing so at- present,, and, with, womanlike at¬ 
tempts at concealment of her troubles, said: 
“William is at work,-and earns something for 
us, and I couldn’t leave him alone now; he 
would miss the baby very muoh.” But in two 
years after her. marriage, Araminta did come 
baok to us,; the worn and faded image of her 
former self, aud with a foflom, half-clothed- 
baby. Bill liaddiedfrom the effeots of adrnnken 
fit. and a deck fight. - She had seen him buried 
with what: soanty funds she-could raise from 
the sale of-a few household-articles, and, with 
the help of some neighbors.almost as poor as 
herself, had taken passage on a canal boat and 
oome home. She made but slight revelations 
of the, trials and miseries which, she had suf¬ 
fered ;.it was not necessaryour own hearts 
and-imaginations filled up the outline of her 
sad story.- 

: My parents now began to show the nlarks of 
age. My mother’s fingers moved less nimbly, 
with her knitting-needles, and I was oftener 
called to Bhare her household labor. My father 
worked less diligently,-and the sorrows of-his 
favorite Araminta affeoted -his body and mind 
alike.. But we lacked no comforts of living; 
for I was an assistant teacher in the: primary 
department, of ’the Seminary,' and Minerva’s 
aid to her-utmost-means was given us, - We 
had not- seem her since ■ that rainy May night, 
more than three yearn before, when she left us 
to 'share'Horace - Sheldon’s fortunes. Of him 
we heard’an-excellent report. He was in bnsi- 
ness for himself, and had'gainod a reputation 
as-an honorable', upright man; and, moreover, 
Minerva -had'written us that,- distrusting his 
own strength, he had determined to seek higher 
help. and-liad assumed the Obligations of a 
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Christian life. After Araminta’s return, in 
reply to my brief detail to Minerva of our un- 
bappy Bister’s misfortunes, she wrote us to this 
effect:— 

“ Next spring, Horace is going into a larger 
honse, and then we want yon all to come and 
live with us. There is a room on purpose for 
father and mother. I wish my little girl to 
know her grandparents. Children grow up 
better for having old people about them. Be¬ 
linda can have a nice little school close by; and 
Araminta must not be afraid of being in the 
way. She can help me with the family sewing, 
and Benny can share the nursery with little 
Hannah.” 

When I read him the letter, tears came into 
father’s eyes; but he shook his head, and 
said: “ It is too much for Horace to do, and I 
should feel out of place in that city; besides, I 
don’t expect to stay anywhere in this world a 
great while.” 

His foreboding was true. He had a paralytio 
stroke, and died, very peacefully, the next 
March. Qood Minerva braved the inconveni¬ 
ences of travel at that season, and came to us 
a week before he breathed his last. I oannot 
dwell on the sad scenes of that time. He 
wished to be buried beside his first-born; so we 
sent over to Sadaqunda for Deacon Ainsworth 
to advise and help us. He came with officious 
but' well-meant kindness, and, after the fune¬ 
ral, told us the little house was empty where 
we used to live, and that we had many good 
friends in Sadaquada who would be glad to 
have us return there. The deacon was a widow¬ 
er then, having jnst lost his second wife, and, 
when he spoke, he looked askance at Araminta, 
faded and ill, but still beautiful. But Minerva 
arranged matters better. She paid the funeral 
expenses, negotiated for the sale of such house¬ 
hold furniture as we wished to part with, and 
made preparations to receive us at her new 
home in May. It was decided, however, as our 
mother seemed to wish it, that we should leave 

U-, and spend the intervening time at 8a- 

dnquada; therefore we shook the dust from 
onr feet, and left the city in a week after my 
father’s funeral, taking up once more, our tem¬ 
porary abode in the little house where my 
sisters and I were born. 

It was Araminta's last journey before she 
crossed the dark river. She had wept but little 
when father died. “I shall follow himsoon,” 
were her words. With a heotio flush on. .her 
oheek and a hollow cough, she took to her bed 
on our arrival at Sadaquada, and, when oame 
tire week fixed for our. departure, she. jtould 


not sit up. She had lost all interest in life; 
her mind was not strong enough to endure the 
shock of her early disappointment and subse¬ 
quent wretched marriage, and her child’s wel¬ 
fare gave her no anxiety. “I leave Benny in 
good hands,” said she. 

We laid Araminta beside my father when the 
apple-trees were white and pink with flowers. 

1 remember that I made a wreath of the blos¬ 
soms from an old tree which grew near our 
kitchen window, and put it in the coffin, round 
her thin face, whence all the beauty but those 
soft, light curls that rested on her sunken, 
cheeks had departed. Minerva could not come 
to us then—she had a new-born infant; but 
she sent us money, and the neighbors were 
very kind. Deacon Ainsworth and Mr. Holmes 
in particular helped us in a great many ways. 
Their families assisted us in packing, and, 
when mother and myself, with little Benn/, 
had left the old house, they kept ns among 
them till the last of June before they would 
let us go. Indeed, Deacon Ainsworth gave me 
to understand that I might always have a home 
with him ; but I did not take the hint. I was 
too young to be a “ma” for his three big boys, 
and the Deacon was a little too old for me, When 
he was turned of fifty, and myself not eighteen. 

It is nearly thirty years ago since we three 
took that journey. It was my first experience 
in travelling, if one might call suoh a trip travel¬ 
ling. We came on a canal-boat to Albany, 
thence on a steamboat to New York. My story 
is already so long that I will not weary you by 
an account of my impressions; nor, though 
everything was new to me, have I a vivid re¬ 
collection of it all. It seems dreamlike in my 
memory now; yet one thing remains there fresh 
and green—the hearty welcome wo had from 
Horace and Minerva. Among her surviving 
children and her multiplying grandchildren my 
mother lived ten years. We buried her at 
Sadaquada, where I have since visited the 
graves of my family. 

As for me, Benny has always been my espe¬ 
cial care. He calls me “mother,” and is a 
oredit to an old maid’s training. He is married 
now, lives in the next block, and has two little 
boys of his own. After my mother was gone, 

I miBsed her very muoh; I never had a nearer 
tie; Bnt Horace, the once convicted counter¬ 
feiter, “ the prison-bird,” has never been any-, 
thing to me except goodness. His is not a 
Sunday religion; he aots it out during the 
week in good deeds; while my sister Minerva, 
by exercising kindness year after year, grows 
better and better. -Their^increasing wealth 
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does not take away from the majestio simplicity 
of her.oharacter. She teaches her ohildren, of 
whom she has six, that an upright life is worth 
more than money. Horace, I must acknow¬ 
ledge, has one weak point; hut who can won¬ 
der ? We are sometimes visited by old acquaint¬ 
ances and friends from Sadaquada and the 
neighborhood. He is rather nervous lest they 
should betray the guilty seoret of his youth. 
Hone ever have—to their honor I speak it. He 
says to Minerva: "A man is none the better 
for blazoning his former evil deeds, and making 
a merit of confession." But, occasionally, in 
private, Horace, who is not a great talker, will 
speak of old times, and remark: "Had you, 
Minerva, and your father’s family spurned me 
then, I do not know what shameful end would 
have been mine. Don’t talk, Belinda, of your 
obligations to me. To yonr honored father, 
poor man though he was, and to your good 
sister here, who stuok to me so closely, I owe 
everything.” ! 

I am useful and happy here—useful, I flatter 
myself, in a thousand ways to them all. My 
hair is gray, though Minerva, so much older 
than I, shows no frost on hers yet; but my 
heart is young. I never was a sentimentalist, 
and never, in the darkest hour of poverty or 
grief^ said to myself, " Is it always to be so, 
Belinda Perkins ? Are you doomed to straggle | 
on aloqp, with no arm to protect you, and no 


love to be yours exclusively?” I never had 
time for such useless thoughts, and have, 
moreover, observed that women proteot the 
men quite as much as the men proteot the 
women. My father could not have lived with¬ 
out my mother; she survived him ten years. 
And just think, there was my sister Araminta, 
deceived by one of the men, and really mur¬ 
dered by another; and Horace, although he 
raised Minerva from poverty to her present 
independence, could not have gained a fortune 
without her help, and is as mueh, if not rather 
more, given to relying upon her advice and 
wisdom than she upon his. 

But sect the fire in the grate burns dimly; 
they will soon be home from the concert, and 
we are both sleepy. I shall never greet my 
fortieth birthday, for it is past, and I like 
my quiet position in the household—no cares, 
no fuss,. loved and consulted by all; still, if 
that good-looking widower of fifty, who lives 
opposite, and who calls sometimes, and talks 
rather foolishly about his lonely state, and his 
girls getting married and leaving him, should 
take to discoursing sensibly and in a straight¬ 
forward way, really I cannot say but that 1 
might be tempted, notwithstanding Deacon 
Ainsworth once told me, when he was looking 
for a fourth wife, that “ marryin’ is a plaguy 
resky business," to do something very abBurd. 
So, now, good-night. 
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BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT. 


It matters not how tho following chapter in 
the life of Agnes Crafts came into my hands. 
Here it is, in her own words, and, while I givo 
you them, I wish that I could also show you 
tho delicacy and firmness of tho chirogrnphy, 
which forms such a striking contrast to her old, 
dashing, irregular writing. You would hardly 
think it possible that both camo from tho same 
hand. Agnes, the girl, and Agnes, tho woman, 
are just as different. 

He was my teacher. You are right in pity¬ 
ing him, for I was no better thnn tho majority 
of scholars. Not that I was very disobedient, 
nor idle, but I was a school girl, and you un¬ 
derstand what that term comprehends quite as 
well ns I can tell you. If there is any being 
more mischievous than a school boy, it is his 
counterpart of tho other sex. I attended a 
large boarding-school, where the pupils were 
divided into as many different cliques as the in¬ 
habitants of any aspiring country town, which 
has just succeeded to tho dignity of an incorpo¬ 
ration. Wealth is the universal alchemist which 
can transmute the base alloy of social inferiority 
into tho pure gold of upper tendom, but wo wero 
not learned in its value then, and our distinc¬ 
tions were founded rather upon a similarity of 
the predominant inclinations than anything else; 
and I think that this is the reason why school 
girl intimacies aro so transient. A general 
agreement of thoughts and habits is not con¬ 
sidered, and when tho union of interests is 
broken by separation, the tenderness which has 
passed for friendshiji proves evanescent ns it 
was bright. 

When I entered school, I took my place, very 
naturally, in tho circle known as “The Mischief 
Club.” There wero eight or ten members, and 
just so surely ns any mischief was perpetrated, 
we wero called upon for an explanation; some¬ 
times when wo wero not guilty, but little wc 
cared for that; if innocent, ono might mnke a 
shrevrd guess that it was rather from accident 
than design. Our principal was very lenient. 
We gave him no serious trouble, and he was 
wise enough to feel certain that, although coer¬ 
cion might teach us tho appearance of docility, 
another lesson, that of deceit, would be its in¬ 
evitable concomitant. So he took caro that we 


' did not overleap the wide bounds he set for us; 
but within, left us to our own wayward propen¬ 
sities, of which tho worst that could bo said 
was, that they wero mischievous. 

Our teacher in mathematics, during tho term 
previous to tho ono with which I commence this 
veritable history, was an old curmudgeon, (as 
somo of the scholars were wont to call him very 
Irreverently, taking care, however, that lie was 
not within ear shot,) fast verging upon forty. 
Mr. Harney wns not » very fascinating speci¬ 
men of tho genus homo, and if happiness has a 
beautifying effect, I am inclined to the opinion 
that he had never had his share of it, for I can¬ 
not well conceive how ho could have been uglier, 
nis tall, gaunt figure; his rough shock of sandy, 
unkempt hair; the keen, cold, gray eyes look¬ 
ing out from under his shaggy eyebrows with a 
glance not particularly edifying to unruly pupils, 
were all enormities which wo could neither for¬ 
give nor forget. 

In addition to them ho woro large boots, and 
tramped across tho room during recitations, 
making noise enough to deafen one. Strictly 
speaking, it can hardly be considered n crime 
to wear large boots when the feet will not admit 
of smaller ones; “But what business had he 
with large feet?” we asked, indignantly; and if 
his feet were largo, and he could not help him¬ 
self, “What business had ho to como here and 
torturo our sensitive nerves by his horrid tramp¬ 
ing?” Influenced by these, and like cogent 
reasons, we tried and condemned him without 
judge or jury. I verily believe that he would 
have cowed a class of boys into obedience; but 
ns it happens, in many contests, that victory is 
duo rather to the weakness of tho vanquished, 
than tho strength of the conqueror: so it was 
in this. Mr. Harney had not tho ability to con¬ 
ceal that he was Half in fear of us; nor were 
wo Blow in taking advantage of the revela¬ 
tion. Superiority of position did not bring 
magnanimity. IVo gave tho poor man some 
deeper experience of this “valo of tears” than 
ho had ever known before. I shall not enter 
into any particulars. My young sisters do not 
need to have any more mischief put into their 
heads. What is inherent there will be quite 
sufficient for all needful purposes. Mr. Harney 
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did not teach, another term. He went off in 
search, as I suppose, of some clime “where 
Bchool girls never come.” I hope he found it. 
I should bo sorry to know that the “winged 
winds,” or any other of the elements were so 
cruel as to answer, “None,” in response to his 
piteous inquiry, as to the existence of such a 
place. Wo all joined heartily in wishing him 
tm bon voyage; and Annie Pace wrote a eulogy 
upon hiB many virtues. ■ 

It was with a great show of valor, and some 
concealed trepidation, that wo entered the reci¬ 
tation room, on tho first Monday morning of 
the ensuing term. Tho professor’s chair was 
already occupied. Mr. Graham was the very 
antipodes of Ids predecessor. A slender, well- 
formed man, with dark hair,-slightly inclined 
to curl; a high, broad forehead; liazel eyes, 
calm and clear; a mouth delicate, but firm, the 
upper lip shaded by a moustache, he sat un¬ 
moved by any fear of the “irrepressible con¬ 
flict” which tr<* saw in the future. Opening his 
class-book, he called each name separately, 
looking up, a3 the answers came, with a steady 
glance, which precluded the suspicion of for¬ 
getfulness. More than one received the uncom¬ 
fortable assurance, that slio had not another 
Mr. Harney to deal with, while that grave eye 
searched her face. The first recitation—in 
algebra—passed off quietly enough. Tho les¬ 
son was well learned, and equally well recited. 

I cannot answer for Mr. Graham’s impressions 
of his class. If ho flattered himself that the 
morning's quiot was a prophecy for tho future, 
he had yet to learn that tho stability of his 
empire depended upon his own firmness of pur¬ 
pose; not upon the loyalty of his pupils, for 
such rebels are not to bo subdued in a day. 
Already mutinous whispers were rife. After 
school hours were over, we all assembled for 
consultation, each feeling that our only strength 
was in concerted action. Single-handed we 
could do nothing. 

There was no lack of speakers, in fact wc had ; 
rather too many of them; three or four talking i 
at tho samo moment, tended rather to confuse j 
than otherwise. Our president looked on with ; 
commendable patience. She never liked to have : 
her injunctions disregarded, and wisely refrained j 
from issuing any, when the probability of such ■ 
a result was as strong as in the present instance; : 
comforting herself with the assurance, that j 
whatever we lacked in prudence, waa made up ; 
in fervor. j 

When wo separated, nothing definite had been j 
determined upon. We were all agreed, however, j 
in thinking the new teacher worse than tho old. : 


< Mr. Harney had rough points sticking out in 
j all directions, like so many porcupine quills, of 
\ which we could take hold. What if they did 
s prick us sometimes? wo obtained the final vic- 
5 tory, and our scars were honorable ones. In 
t Mr. Graham we could find nothing to condemn. 

| He was gentlemanly in appearance and de¬ 
meanor, destitute of any yet discovered pecu¬ 
liarities, without pretence or affectation, and, 
what was more provoking than all else, after 
that first searching glance, he troubled himself 
no more about his class than if they had been 
so xnnny automatons, who could just recite a 
lesson and no more. Was not all this enough 
to make us, who were predetermined to dislike 
him, almost despair? Of course the trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, that we had no reason for it, could 
not prevent us from carrying out our laudable 
intention. 

The next morning some mutinous demonstra- 
tious k fcommenced, which were promptly checked 
by Mr. Graham’s quiet address. So the days 
passed on; the teacher holding his own by virtue 
of constant watchfulness, the scholars no less 
rebellious in heart, but acknowledging to them¬ 
selves, their inability to cope successfully with 
a commander whose generalship was so admir¬ 
able. Ho never obtruded his authority. The 
fact, that he was ruler in the recitation room, 
was one, which, once known, was indisputable 
for ever after, and why should he exert his power 
unnecessarily ? Though its influence was silent, 
it was no less sure. All felt it, but none dared 
openly bravo his displeasure. Something in the 
m?.n’s eye, calm, and even grave ns it was, spoke 
of a latent force, which it would be dangerous 
to arouse. 

For myself, I thought I had never so disliked 
a teacher; certainly I had never been so un- 
ltnppy in any class. Scarcely' a day passed, 
that some mischievousness of mine did not bring 
upon me the steady, rebuking gaze, which was 
worse than a dozen ordinary reproofs. It made 
me miserable, ashamed of myself, discontented 
with all the world beside, longing for something 
better than I had ever known; this was the 
mood in which I usually left the recitation 
room. As likely as not, before I reached my 
own apartment, it had changed into one of 
unmitigated rebellion against him, my teacher. 

“I hate him,” I said, on one such occasion, 
“he humiliates me, what right has he to crush 
mo with the sense of my own unworthiness? 
How dare ho assert his own superiority in that 
calm way as if it were beyond nil question.” 

I threw my algebra upon the table with pas¬ 
sionate vehemence; it struck the inkstaud and 
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sent it off upon the carpet. Ashamed of my 
weakness, I went humbly to washing out the 
black stains, feeling withal an uncomfortnblo 
impression, that the ink-spot was not the only 
blot, which that morning’s passion had left as a 
memento, and alas! the other might not be bo 
easily effaced. Then I sat down upon the sido 
of the bed, thinking gloomily how miserable I 
was, and must be, so long as Mr. Graham was 
my teacher. What did 1 care whether ho ap¬ 
proved my actions or not? I asked. My un¬ 
subdued rebelliousness was quick to anBwer * it 
does not concern you, let him think ns ho will; 
nevertheless it did concern me, whether I for¬ 
feited the esteem of one whoso regard was 
valuable as is that of any good man or woman. 

My* struggles always ended in a new declara¬ 
tion of independence; right was not strong 
enough to obtain a complete victory. Each 
morning found me in my* class resolved to bo 
myself again, but it wns not so easy to execute 
as to resolve. My* mischievousness was not 
subdued, but every feeling of rebellion was 
stilled while I remained in his presence. There 
he controlled me; his tvill was stronger than 
mine, but, however humbly I passed out when 
tho recitation was concluded, it was only to ex¬ 
perience, each day, a similar struggle between 
my increasing desire for his esteem, and the 
unfounded prejudice which I had cherished 
against one, the head and front of whoso offend¬ 
ing was found in the simple fact, that ho was 
my teacher. 

The ringleaders of our “Mischief Club” had, 
by this time, become tolerably well assured that 
the rod of empire had passed from their hands 
forever. They saw the handwriting upon the 
wall, yet they did not quite despair. “The pro¬ 
phecy n light prove untrue,” they said, in their 
doleful consultations; the end and aim of which 
was to discover some means of retrieving their 
late disgraceful defeats. Mr. Graham did not 
relax his vigilance. However quiet all Beemcd, 
ho knew that, at any moment, tho rebellion, 
quelled but not extinguished, might break out 
again. Of all the rebels none was more daring 
than Annie Pace; ft slender brunette, intel¬ 
ligent, pretty*, graceful, and winning; even amid 
all her mischief, it is a wonder to me now, how 
any* man could have refrained from laying down 
his arms before her. In calmer moods, her eyes 
had the steady brightness of stnrB, but merri¬ 
ment overflowed in them first, then they danced, 
and sparkled, and flashed, as I am morally cer¬ 
tain no other pair of eyes ever had, or could 
do since the world camo into existence. Mr. 
Graham remained unmoved. Ilis ** Miss Annie ” 


was just as grave os hiB “Miss Helen,” or “ Miss 
Grace.” His reproving look was in no degree 
modified, when her conduct called for it. If 
ever any teacher was totally oblivious to the 
fact, that his scholars were girls, young, and 
somo of them pretty, that one was Ralph 
Graham. I challenge all competition with him 
in this respect. 

One day, Annie wrote a parody upon a popu¬ 
lar song, making our teacher the subject. It 
was as laughter-provoking as anything ever 
written: but bo far as tho justice of it was con¬ 
cerned there was none. That mattered little, 
however. Justice was a commodity in which, 
as you have surmised before this, we dealt as 
sparingly as possible; and Annie received her 
full share of applause from tho select audience 
to whom sho first read it; an audience, by-the- 
by, consisting of her room-mate, who, like Major 
Gahagan, might have reckoned herself as a thou¬ 
sand, when any mischief was on foot. The rest 
of us had heard exaggerated reports of its merit, 
and were nil on the qui vive, but no opportunity 
occurred for its perusal, until wo met for reci¬ 
tation the next morning. Mr. Graham was late, 
a very unusual circumstnnco with him, and we 
availed ourselves of tho interval to become fully 
acquainted with its merits. At last ho entered, 
looking rather pale and worn. I had tho paper 
In my hand, when I heard hi3 step upon the 
stairs, and, folding it hastily, slipped it into my 
algebra for safe keeping, until I could find an 
opportunity to return it to its author. I sat 
at the end of tho class most distant from the 
teacher; and during tho recitation he came 
around to sco my problem, which stood upon 
the board ready for explanation. Somo altera¬ 
tion was required, and, while making it, I in¬ 
advertently dropped the paper from between 
the leaves of my book. It lay for some mo¬ 
ments unnoticed, until Mr. Graham picked it 
up and opened it to see to whom it belonged. 
He understood it instantly; his face flushed, 
and his lips were set hard together. For once 
tho wholo class was frightened. Nothing was 
said, however; ho laid the offending poem upon 
liis desk, and went on with the recitation as 
usual. We were all uneasy and ashamed. Never 
sound of bell was so welcome os the ono which 
freed us from the grave scrutiny of his eyes. I 
was the last to pass his chair. Ho stopped me, 
and extended tho paper. 

“This fell from your book, I believe,” he 
said, very gravely, “I had not expected it from 
you, Agnes.” The slight emphasis upon the 
“you” gave mo ft keen pleasure, quickly swal¬ 
lowed up in tho deeper realization of his dis- 
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pleasure. He thought I was the author of tho 
parody. Tho mistake was a natural one; my 
writing was enough like Annie Pace’s to deceive 
those familiar with both: besides, I had it in 
my book. I went to my room with a new load 
of humiliation added to that which I had already 
found so hard to bear; and bitterer than all was 
the certainty, that I might have had a different 
experience had I so chosen. I had willfully 
thrown away his esteem. Looking up at him 
from tho depths of my own self-abasement, his 
virtues were magnified infinitely. In him I saw 
nothing to condemn; in myself nothing worthy 
of commendation. 

All my rebellion was crushed out forever. I 
contrasted his patience, his gentle firmness, 
above all his justice, with the opposite qualities 
which I saw in myself. How unworthy I was, 
how blind I had been! I wondered at my own 
conduct; I heaped reproaches, bitter and un¬ 
sparing, upon myself, finding a strange satis¬ 
faction in the punishment, which I could not 
havo borne from any other. Ho was wise, and 
strong, and good, and I might have been. I 
felt the power within me. So it came to pass 
that I rose from my self-communing with bet¬ 
ter impulses stirring in my heart, than had 
been there for months. I had resolutely shut 
them out before, now I welcomed them. “ I 
will be womanly and thoughtful,” I said to my¬ 
self, “ I will show him that there is something 
better in me than ho has yet seen. I will at 
least regain my own Belf-approval, if his esteem 
is forfeited beyond redemption.” I did not see 
what injustico I did his character in this 
momentary fear, that change of conduct W’ould 
not bring forgetfulness of tho past. But exag¬ 
gerating my own fault as I did, it seemed 
natural and just that I should lose his regard 
forever. 

How eagerly I waited for the next recitation! 
I went to it tremblingly. Mr. Graham’s man¬ 
ner was the same, with an added shade of cold¬ 
ness. There was no new assumption of dignity. 
That which was innate could not be disturbed 
by the ridicule of sohool-girla. His demeanor 
did not tend to lessen tho immeasurable height 
to which ho had risen in my estimation, nor was 
it anymore efficacious in restoring my own self- 
complacency. I went from tho class with a 
feeling of deeper humility than I entered it. 
Tho next day it was the same, and the next, and 
the next. So it went on fbr a week, until I 
could bear it no longer. I came to a desperate 
resolution; I would go to him; I would humble 
myself to the confession of my error; I would 
learn whether his esteem was lost. The thought 
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that it might be, made it incomparably valuable 
to me. 

One day I hnd passed his chair, and I suppose 
he thought I had gono down stairs with the 
others, but instead, I lingered in the recitation 
room. He leaned his head upon his hand with 
a sigh of weariness or dejection. The sound 
cut me to the heart. No reproach could have 
been half so bitter in my repentant mood, as 
the thought that I might have caused it by m 3 ’ 
perverseness. I retraced my steps. 

i‘ Mr. Graham.” 

He raised his head, tho sad look not fading 
from his face for an instant, but his voice was 
unchanged from its usual grave tones. 

“What is it, Agnes?” 

My errand was a difficult one, but I was 

resolved. 

“I’m sorry that I have given you such cause- 
to be displeased with me,” I said, very humbly. 

He looked at me with a somewhat Boftcned 
glance. 

“Is it anything to you whether I am dis¬ 
pleased or not, Agnes?” 

The sorrowful modulation of his voice affected 
me strangely. 

“Indeed it is,” I replied, with a burst of tears. 
“I know that you havo had no reason to think 
so hitherto, but try me now.” I bent my head 
upon my hands, weeping unrestrainedly. 

“The past is all past, Agnes,” he wqb saying, 
kindly; “only be what you aro capable of show- 
ing yourself, and I can ask nothing more.” 

I lifted my face from my hands. “Of one 
thing, which you attribute to me, I am innocent.. 
That parody, Mr. Graham, I cannot tell you wli:». 
the author is: but I am not.” 

“I am glad of it,” he replied; “but even if it 
had been yours, as I thought, the past should 
have been past just the same. I think I have 
more faith in you, than you have in yourself; 

I do not believe you know of how much good 
you are capable, but you will learn some day.” 

“Jou have taught me to long for something 
better than I have known, or been,” I answered,, 
hurriedly, not weighing my words, but speak-r¬ 
ing from the depths of my contrition. 

“Do you know why?” 

I waB painfully conscious, that I crimsoned 
at the question, but if he had asked mo the 
reason, I could havo answered tho one inquiry 
as readily as the other. I managed to stammer, 
“No.” 

He drew away tho hands in which my face 
had again found refuge, compelling mo to meet 
his eyes. 

“It is because I love you; do you hear? I 
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love you; and thus loving, I see in you not bo 
much what you are, as what you may become. 
Will you learn with me how glorious a true lifo 
is? I am but a beginner, also, Agnc3.” 

IIo relinquished my hands; the room swam 
around me; everything became unreal, save the 
one figure, as ho Btood awaiting my answer. 
All else was uncertain; with him alone was 
safety, and strength, and peace. 

I lifted my tearful eyes to his, putting my two 
bauds within his own. “Will you teach me, 


Mr. Graham?” This waa my answer; but he 
thought it enough. 

Ralph is leaning over my shoulder as I write. 
Ho says: “Add, Agnes, that the pupil has out¬ 
stripped her master. It is I who should learn 
of you.” I put my hand over the mouth which 

would Bay more cruel words, thinking with 

tears Bpringing from a strange blending of 
gladness and humility upon the face to which 
Ralph bends his, “that he Btill sees in me. not 
what I am, but what ho would have mo be.” 
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Ilwt $*i[. 

MY wife: 

AND WHERE I FOUND HER. 

■ r VIR01S1X V. TOWS8KND. 

*1 laid down my pen at last, and looked out of 
'the window by whioh l had been writing aseid- 
uouely for the last three hours—writing business 
letters to my lawyer in New York and my agents 
at the West, for I was now a business man, and 
a rich one—richer than I expected, when the news 
came, a month before, that my uncle, the wealthy 
old banker, had fallen into a sudden tit of apoplexy 
and died in lees than twenty-four hours later, 
leaving me, the only surviving relative, the heir 
to all that wealth which it had been the one aim 
of his life to heap up, for which he had harden¬ 
ed his heart, and contracted and debased the best 
part of his nature, and probably bartered his 
soul, for was he not gone now where, on all lives 
dedicated to “money making,” is written “Fail¬ 
ure,” total, irretrievable? I thought of all this 
as I looked out of the window, that June morn¬ 
ing, and saw the wide reach of fields and pasture- 
grounds, locked in by the hill, standing afar off* 
in solemn witness. It was a delicious scene, fitly 
inaugurated by that most sereno and beautiful 
day. Through the dark meadows, on one side, a 
small brook set its gray inserting, and soft winds 
shuddered through the rye and wheat fields, which 
were well nigh “ripe for tho harvest.” I had 
cotno here two days before, because my nerves 
had given mo unmistakable premonitions that 
they must have some relaxation after a month's 
intense labor, which had kept them up to the ex¬ 
tremes point of tension. 

It was a little country village, in the southern 
part of Massachusetts, and I had selected ono of 
the back chambers of tho solitary hotel which it 
boasted, because of this view which opened from 
its side window. I was thirty-two that month, 
and leaning hack in my chair, and looking out 
of the window, I gathered up the years of my 
life, and looked at them. 1 had had, on tho 
whole, a happy childhood, und a glad, brave, 
struggling youth. My mother was a widow, and 
I was her only son. Shewosa true woman.' I, 
her son, reverencing her memory, holding in my 
innermost soul every thought and association of 
her os something lovely and holy, beyond all price 
or naming, can think of no praise nor utterance 
which so completely und perfectly recognizes her 
character and life. She taught school, and sent 
me through college and my profession. Then her 
health fuiled her. Thunk (iod, she never suf¬ 
fered. I had strength and courage to save her 
from this, but I could never defray her expanses 
on that journey which the doctors said would i 
alone save her life. And to think that a few hun¬ 
dreds of all tho thousands which I possessed then 
would have done this six years before, and that! 
I might have had her with me that summer morn- ; 


my newly-gtined wealth for inch a one to love 
and to lovo me, to trust in with faith, perfect, 
absolute; and then I remembered my lost faith j 
in woman, and I groaned out heavily over it. 

I cannot tell just when I caught the first sight 
of her. I had done this probably, tome time lie- 
fore I was conscious of it. She was a long dis¬ 
tance off, for a pasture lot and & field of oorn lay 
betwixt us, but I could see her movements dis¬ 
tinctly, and that her figure was small and slender; 
and my attention would have been attracted to 
her, if there hud been any other human being in 
sight, or if my eyes had not gone wandering after 
my thoughts. She was washing under the great 
apple tree back of the little yellow story-und-a 
half cottage. I could see the old bench, and the 
tub placed on it, and how the small figure bent 
over tho board, and how she rinsed the clothes, 
and tlung them into the basket on one side; and 
once I saw her pause, and press her hand quickly 
to her side, as though the work wearied her. 
Her face was too distant for me to form the slight¬ 
est opinion of it, or of the girl’s appearanoe, but 
I took a quiet satisfaction, in watching her, as 
sbo stood thero in the deep shadows of that old 
gnarled apple tree, where the robins must have 
built their nests for a century, and then went on 
un undercurrent of thoughts in my mind, soiuo- 
what after this fashion. 

“You add something fitting and pleasant to 
the picture, littlo woman, off there, doing your 
work so industriously over that washtub, with 
your heart full of the new birth of purity and 
beauty which is to como up from your toiling, 
and those snowy suds, which I used to be so fond 
of blowing into bubbles, filled with rainbows fair 
and frail us tho rainbows of my youth. I won¬ 
der how wide a horizon of thought and feeling 
you have, littlo woman, toiling so steadily over 
that wash tub, and if you're the happy wife of 
some tall, raw-boned farmer, who has to bend his 
head every time ho enters the door of that little 
old-fashioned cottage of yours, which, most like¬ 
ly, remembers in its silence the summers of the 
Devolution. You look young and slender, viewed 
from tliis distance. Perhaps, after all, you're a 
young girl who hires out in harvest, und works 
in the factory, winters, with your littlo hopes, 
and vanities, and ambitions. Well, keep to your 
work, nono the wiser for my impertinent curiosity 
and if I do mine in life, half as well as you 
seem to be doing that washing, I shall be a bet¬ 
ter man than I am sitting here.” 

I saw her take up tho basket of rinsed clothes, 
and spread them carefully on the line, and secure 
them by a pole fastened in the centre of the rope, 
and then she went into the house, just as the bell 
summoned mo to dinner. 

“Is Mr. (irayson in, this evening?” 

It was a voice sweet, penetrating and refined— 
a voico which I knew at once must belong to a 
lady. I was in the back parlor of the hotel, 
when 1 heard tho strange, Bolt tones syllable my 
name 


I ••Yes, ma'am,” answered the waiter; “lie's up 
mg, her pale, sweet face, her gentle, low-keyed ; rj01I) sllH „ , ca „ him r 

voice. I put the thought away quickly, for it 

made something rise in my heart which was like 


a curse on tho dead. Once I had put down my 
pride for h r sake, and solicited the loan of u ; 


I was on the point of stepping forward and 
announcing myself, but the next words, hasty 
and a little agitated, arrested me. 

“O, no, there is no neces-ity. 1 have brought 
few hundred dollars from my uncle, and I did j , 10me tlie gentlemau's clothes. There are just two 
this in the name of his dead brother and for the j d , wr)i anJ ir wi „ bc R0 good „ t0 tako thcm 
life of my mother, and he refused me-he, wife-1 10 Ljj rooin> ho c;in H , ttU , with you .- 
less, childless, and so rich, and we his only rela-1 
tives on earth. 0, into what rocks and stones j 

this greed of gold hardens tho souls of men. ... 

h b ' with the paper fallen at my feet, until the servant 

\\ ell, they have met now, and God be iud 'c be- 1 ■ i . n . t 

J ’ J ° , had gone up to my room. But as soon as I re- 

wixtticm. j covered myself,! entered the parlor, and con- 

was twenty-six when my mother died. She, fronted the person who had inquired for me, 
stood, for me, as tho type and representative of whidl { aid with a good deal of reluctance, as 

all women, for her sake, I had unbounded faith # | 1C ev iJ cn tly did not desire an interview; but the 

in all, though I had never known one intimately. ffa i tur wo „i d be certain to discover my retreat, 


I was so overwhelmed with amazement that I 
stood still just where I had risen from the lounge 


Of an artful, selfish designing woman, I had not 
the slightest conception, but 1 held all to be as 
pure in heart, as lovely in character, as noble, as 
true, as self-sacrificing as—my mother. 

In less than half a year after she died, I met 
Her. She was the sisterof oneof my class-mates 
and to wonderful beauty of person, she united 
that grace of movement that rare fascination and 
vivacity of expression which make a woman so 
great a favorite with men. Larger acquaintance 
with the sex has convinced me that this style of 
temperament and character is most frequently 
associated with lax principles and impulsive, hut 
shallow feeling, and that such women rarely 
fill up their lives with true and high and no¬ 
ble purposes, and that their beautiful impulses 
seldom condense into those fixed religious princi¬ 
ples, without which all lives are mistakes and 
failures. Well, I worshipped Helen James. For 
two years there was no altitude of moral grace 
and loveliness to which I did not exalt my idol. I 
must tell the story briefly. We had been engaged 
for more than a year, when I began to have 
glimpses of her real character, of the petty social 
ambition, the selfish motives, tho fitful impulses, 
and desire for admiration which governed it. Yet 
she loved me. All the best impulses of her nature 
all the romances of her youth responded to me, 
and as there were in her the elements of a rarely 
noble character, so there was a strong struggle 
betwixt the good and evil in that girl's soul. My 
faith died out slowly—a death of such terrible 
pain, and struggle, and agony as it seemed to me, 
must totally wreck my manhood. She vibrated 
a long time betwixt him and me—that distant 
cousin of hers, who had made a sudden fortune 
in California, and returned, and became enamor¬ 
ed of her, as few men could help doing—few 
men, I mean, whose souls did not so recognize 
and reverence spiritual beauty, that no outward 
adorning of grace and loveliness could atone for 
the want of it. I saw how, day by day, worldly 
counsels and ambitions gained strength with her; 
how she descended to petty prevarication and in¬ 
justice; how, one by one, moral barriers gave way 
before admiration and flattery, until I felt that 
she could never be, in spirit and in heart, my 
wife, and at lost I said to her: “Go, and marry 
Helen James, this man who has bought you, and 
to whom you have sold yourself, and I shall nev¬ 
er look upon you again till we stand face to 
face before the God who is to judge us.” And 
I went out from her presence—that fair, false 
woman's—and down to the river-bank, and my 
faith was lost, and one thought only saved me 
from the sin and the shame of suicide—it was the 
memory of my mother. 

So, as I said, my thoughts gathered up all 
theso years, as I sat, a man saddened and dis¬ 
ciplined by the experience of life, at my chamber 
window, that summer morning, gloriously adorn¬ 
ed of God, and set in a golden arabesque in the 
heart of June. I wondered what I should do 
with all this wealth which had fallen to me sud¬ 
denly, as in somo of those old fairy legends I 
could remember reading at my mother’s knee 
away up in the early child-mornings, and I said 
to myself, “What shall I do with all this wealth, 
I wonder 7 I have lived long enough to know 
the worth of money, all its limitations—all it 
can, and cannot do for man. And then I made 
some plans for the future, and devised various 
ways of doing good, and of blessing others with 
this wealth, and then I sighed, thinking there 
was no one in the wide world, who, loving me 
supremely and entirely, would rejoice iu this for¬ 
tune which had fallen to me, who woold sympa¬ 
thize in, and stimulate my aims to bless others with 
it, and whom I could gather np close to my heart, 
and sbeller the fair head there, knowing that it 
was the only sweet rest for it in the world, and I 
fell at that moment I would gladly give np all 


aR soon us ho ascertained I was not in my own 
apartment. 

She turned her head as I entered, for she was 
gazing out of the window, and I looked for the 
first time upon her —tho face of the woman who 
had followed me, dim and vaguely defined, 
through all the years of my youth up into my 
manhood, coming before me in dreams and in cer¬ 
tain strains of sweet music, coming in its vesture 
of shining, snowy clouds, and then vanishi^ 
away. It was a delicate oval face, neither pretty 
nor handsome, and only boautiful when the spirit 
within rose up, and lighted, and filled, and en¬ 
riched it. It was a faco refined, suggestive, 
womanly, with rapid changes and reflections, 
with brown, deep, shy eyes, and hair whose col¬ 
or suited the eyes, with prominent, but delicate 
features, and a mouth that was what all true 
women's mouths should bc—a sweet and perfect 
mirror of the soul. I drank all this in with that 
ohe gaze which I had of her, as she turned her 
face, a little startled, towards me, when I entered 
the room. My looks must have embarrassed her, 
for a faint fluttering of color into her cheeks 
first roused mo to a consciousness of my rudeness. 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but I heard you inquiring 
for Mr. Grayson.” 

“Yes, sir, I gave my message to the waiter.” 
And it was no flutter of a blush now, but a burn¬ 
ing tide of crimson which flooded her cheeks. 
She looked down, and I knew what a struggle 
was going on in that girl's soul. There was a 
quick flash of pain on the forehead, and a sud¬ 
den compression of tho lips; then she looked up 
in my face steadily, and said, in her soft quiet 
tones: “I have just brought home your clothes, 
sir.” 

The brave littlo woman ! the real, genuine, 
fine-gruined, lady! It was her turn to exult now, 
for l was more embarrassed than she. 

“I—I was not aware that you’—I broke down 
utterly here, and I am not usually a bashful man, 
and I am oertain that my nerves woulJ not have 
been in the least disconcerted before an empress 
aDd her suite. 

■She saw my embarrassment and comprehended 
it. I knew that by the look of grateful recog¬ 
nition which flushed up in her eyes. 

“I applied last week for the work, and the 
agreement was that I should return the clothes.” 

She spoke with a quiet dignity, which said, 
plainer than any words, “It is un honest work, 
and I am not ashamed of it any longer; and if 
you think the less of me for it, tho disgrace is 
yours not mine.” 

I knew on what ground I was standing now, 
and drew out my purse. 

“There were two dozen, I believe?” 

“Yes, the whole amounts to one dollar”—as 
quiot and self-sustained os though I was a dry 
goods clerk, and she a customer. 

“I pay that for a single dozen in the city.” I 
placed a two dollar note in her hand, and wished 
it were a thousand, though I should no more 
have dared to offer her this than I would a prin¬ 
cess. 

“But we don’t have such prices in the coun¬ 
try”—fluttering the note in her fingers, which I 
saw were slender and small jointed. 

“Well, the work is no easier in the country, 
aDd I never pay less.” 

She thanked me with her eyes and rose up. 1 
went to the door and opened it for her. Just as 
she bad got outside, she lifted up her face, that 
young, earnest, trustful face, to mine and said— 

“Mr. Grayson, if you have any more washing 
to do, I shall like to do it for you.” 

She bad triumphed over all shame, all liaise or 
nattral pride. I knew it now, for there was no 
flatter in her cheeks or in her voice; the latter 
was low, iweet, and steady. 


“Thank you ; I will send you up some to-mor¬ 
row.” 

I had determined to leave next morning, but 
my pluns now underwent a sudden reversion. I 
watched her as she went down tbo road, and 
noticed her drew and figure for the first time. 
There was a singular fitoem about both. She 
wore a lawn drew scattered with small brown 
sprigs, and a brown straw bonnet with a green 
ribbon gathered acroes it. She was small and 
delicately moulded, and her walk woe rapid and 
grooeful, not elegant. 

She had just passed out of my sight, and I was 
watching tho twilight whioh lay on the distant 
hills, as God’s love overlies our humanity, when 
the waiter returned. He was surprised to find 
me alone in the parlor, but I explained my inter¬ 
view with the lady, and learned through him, that 
she had resided with her aunt, an infirm old lady, 
lor tho last year, that she bad oome from the city, 
and taught the district school until it was broken 
up by the new academy, and he had been greatly 
surprised the week before, at her application for 
the washing of any strangers who might be visit¬ 
ing at the hotel. He was disposed to befriend 
her, because his sister hod attended her school. 
“And she’s a lady to be sure,” he added, “though 
it’s a dreadful come-down to take in washing.” 

She was a lady ; therefore the “coming down” 
hadn’t hurt her, I thought to myself, as I in¬ 
quired her name. 

“Miss Janet Mathews, sir. She lives in the 
little yellow house just at the corner of Moss Lane. 
You may have seen it from your window.” 

She was the heroine of my wash-tub. 

“0, sir, I beg that you will excuse me.” 

“There is no need of it. You have grazed 
your arm.” And I pointed to the delicate flesh 
scratched and frayed by the edgo of tho bar. 

“That is no mutter, but I might have broken 
it, if you bud not caught mo.” 

It was late in the afternoon, more than a week 
subsequent to my first meeting with Janet Ma¬ 
thews, that I came suddenly upon her at the cor¬ 
ner of a field which opened out of a little belt of 
woods not fur from her borne. An apple tree, its 
branches laden with small, yellow, early apples, 
grew close to the bars of tho fence, and she had 
mounted on top of these in quest of some the 
fruit; but she had only a precarious foot-bold, 
and would havo fallon to tho ground, had I not 
suddenly urrested her descent. I filled her small 
work-basket with the apples, which sho was in 
hopes “AuntMinerva, who was an invalid, might 
relish.” 

“No, I will carry them for you,” os she put 
out her baud for the basket, with many thanks 
for my kiudoess. “I am very fortunate in hav¬ 
ing your company for tne rest of the walk.” 

“You were, Mr. Grayson? with a quick up- 
leap of the shy brown eyes ; and then I read the 
next thought which struck her—that I had called 
about tho washing. 

“I am un abrupt sort of man, Miss Mathews, 
nnd I will explain my errand at once. I havo a 
friend and collego classmate, from whom I yes' 
terday received a letter informing me that he 
wished to obtain a teacher for the English de¬ 
partment in the seminary of which he is princi¬ 
pal. This is a rare opportunity for one who is 
disposed to ucccpt it, as the school is located a 
few miles from New York, in the midst of most 
delicious scenery. My friend, his wife, aod their 
half dozen teachers, form a company of highly- 
oultivated Christian people, such as one is not 
often thrown amongst. The salary for tho nine 
months is five hundred dollars. It struck me that 
tho situation might please you—at least there can 
be no harm in offering it to you.” 

“0, Mr. Grayson, how can I thank you!” 
She broke down here, and I let her cry softly. 

1 had three weeks beforo, visited my classmate 
for a day, and heard himself and his wife discuss 
tho probability of a vacancy's occurring in the 
English department of their school. I was re¬ 
volving in my mind some method in which I 
might serve my little heroine of the wash-tub, 
when this conversation recurred to my mind, and 
I wrote to my classmate immediately. He was 
under some obligations to me, and there was 
no difficulty in procuring the situation for Janet 
Mathews. 

We hud reached the gate of the little yellow 
cottage before she spoke again. “Will you come 
in?” And 1 knew that she desired it. 

It was a little old fashioned parlor, correspond¬ 
ing with the exterior of the house, intojvhich she 
ushered me. A dark ingrain carpet, a few chairs, 
a lounge, and a tablo strewn with books, were the 
chief features of the parlor furniture. We sat 
down here together, and talked just as if we were 
old friends. I learned her history in a few words. 
Her father had been a merchant, and the sudden 
discovery of his failure and business ruin through 
the rascality of his partner had occasiomd his 
death. Janet was his only child, tenderly be¬ 
loved and cared for, especially so, because she 
was the image of the mother whom she could not 
remember. The young girl was left entirely de¬ 
pendent on her own resources. She had oome 
to her father’s only surviving sister, whose bus- 
band had died a few years before, leaving her in 
declining health, with nothing but the little yel¬ 
low-brown homestead which had sheltered his 
boyhood. I knew the rest of the story—how her 
aunt had gradually become a confirmed invalid, 
how the acadpmy had absorbed her school, until, 
with poverty, well nigh starvation, staring them 
in the face, Janet had applied to the hotel for 
somo washing. AH this she told me, that sum¬ 
mer afternoon, sitting with her sweet, earnest 
face looking up to mine, till the longing and the 
yearning to gather it up close to my heart was 
almost more than I could bear. 0, Janet, Janet! 

“And you are well pleased with this situation, 
and I may write to my friend that you will ac¬ 
cept it?” 

“I did not suppose that the future held any¬ 
thing so good in store for me; and now I can hire 
a girl to remain with Aunt Minerva, and go out 
into new life and work.” 

She said this more to herself than to me, with 
her hands lying in her lap, and her slender, small- 
jointed fiDgers fluttering in and out amongst each 
other, like young birds trying their wings for the 
first time. 

“The term does not commence until the first of 
September, so you have more than two months of 
leisure on your hands, during which I should like 
to engage your services.” 

“As your washerwoman, Mr. Grayson? I 
thought that I was duly installed in that posi- 
tion.”* And a laugh ran out of her eyes and 
gleamed about her lips, showing me what springs 
of light and gladness there were in her nature. 

“But I wish with your permission, to ohange 
it. You have studied French ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I do not even read it. Will you consent 
to take me for your pupil, twice a week, during 
the next two months?” 

She hesitated and blushed, and an inward smile 
made a kind of flickering light and sweetness 
about her lips. But it was all satisfactorily set¬ 
tled before I left, and I was Janet Mathew’s pupil 
after this—not simply in French though, for I 
think we did not make very rapid progress in this, 
but I was her pupil in that vast kingdom of emo¬ 
tions and intuitions of feeling and affections 
where woman's strength aod glory tie. and where 
ana’s pride most ever learn of her humility. 
And so I came, unsaddled and reverent, before 
the threshold of a true woman's son!, atnf, day 


| after day, new springe flew back, and I walked 
under stately archie, and through graoeful corri¬ 
dors, and among trees hanging thick with gold 
and purple fruits, until I began to have e^e 
conception of the true measure and stature of 
womanhood. 0, Janet, my little cottage girl, 
Janet Mathews! She had no idea of all she was 
doing for me during those long summer days, 
which are like great oensers hnng up in my mem¬ 
ory, and sending their fragrance over all the 
years. 

We had frequent rides and rambles into the 
woods, and here, sitting under the shadows of 
the forest trees, or near some little stream, whoeo 
crystal skeins were tangled and frayed by the 
stones over which they wound, Janet Mathews 
and I talked together. I see her now, her sun- 
bonnet on her lap, and restless fingers at play 
with the strings, while that fair, pale wistful face 
is looking up to mine, bright or tender, reverent 
or sad, as was the topic we convened on, for we 
talked on every conceivable subject, from the 
scenery about us, tho glimmer of sunshine, or the 
flutter of a bird’s wing, and of the world, and 
the great and solemn problems which underlie 
all destinies of life and death, of things to come, 
and of God, in whose knowledge and love all 
things shall be made plain and perfected. But 
she was not always grave—my little oountry girl. 
There were quick currents of gladness and mirth 
in her nature, which flashed out more and more 
I as her life took on fairer hues, and her low, run¬ 
ning laugh would bubble over her lips, and tbe 
echoes among the hills would catch it up and toss 
it back and forth as though they loved it. She 
was full of quick impulses, but these had become 
living principles, and her character rested on a 
solid foundation of truth—truth in action, in 
heart. She was not perfect, but her life was 
nourished from tbe fountain of all perfectness— 
Janet was a Christian in heart and life. 

It was an afternoon, among the last of the 
summer, when I walked into the sitting-room of 
tho cottage in the lane. There was no need that 
l should rap, for Janet had caught sight of me 
at the open door, and two arch dimples, imbed¬ 
ded in either check, revealed themselves, os she 
welcomed me in her quiet, ladylike way. 

“Y’ou see, Mr. Grayson, auntie has taken a no¬ 
tion that she will try her hand at some knitting, 
she’s so improved of late, and I’m winding the 
yarn, under her inspection.” 

How pretty sho looked, standing there, in her 
neatly fitting blue muslin dress, a new one, which 
harmonized with her complexion, winding the 
skein of blue woolen yarn which she had slipped 
over tbe backs of a couple of ebairs. Her aunt 
sat in one corner—a drooping, mild-faccd little 
woman, but thin and faded by care and illness. 
So I sat down in the chintz-cushioned arm ebair, 
and chatted with both the women, and watched 
tbe ball as it grew in size and comeliness under 
those slender fingers, and the wind stirred the 
quince tree at tho window, and the sunshine 
laughed along the corners of the low ceiling, just 
us it had laughid a century before, and the yarn 
ran in a swift current over Janet’s fingers. 

At last I said to her, “See here, my child, you 
will grow fatigued standing there, before you get 
through with the skein. Sit down, and let me 
hold it for you.” 

I had never addressed her so familiarly before, 
but, somehow, she looked so fair, and pure, and 
childlike with her delicate profile half turned to¬ 
wards me, and her face settling, every few mo¬ 
ments into a puzzled seriousness over her ball, 
that the words came unconsciously to my lips. 
Sho did not answer me, only her eyes flashed tip 
a moment in my face, and then filled with tears. 
She sat down quietly, and finished winding her 
skein, while her aunt told some story of an old- 
fashioned knitting strife in her girlhood. 

"What is it, Janet?” 

I asked her this question as we stood together 
in tho front door, after she had finished her task. 

“It was the name my father used to call me. I 
never have heard it since he went away. 0, say 
it again, Mr. Grayson.” 

She was just like a child now, with that plead¬ 
ing face, which stirred my soul to take her up 
and fold her to my heart. 

“Janet, I will say the words again, if you will 
call mo once by my name—the name I have not 
heard from the lipe of a woman since my mother 
died.” She bowed her head, and I knew why 
she did not speak to me. I laid my hand on her 
hair, shining like brown meshes in the sunbeams. 
“My child, my little Janet, may tho Lord bless 
you, and cause the light of His countenance to 
shine upon you !” 

There was a little silence. 

“Nathaniel!" 

It fluttered timidly oat of her lips, and dropped 
into my heart, and the sound is there still. 

“The sunshine is warm, but there is a breeze 
in the tree-tope, and it is cool off there among the 
meadows, under the applo trees. It is a shady 
walk, if wc go round by the creek. Will you get 
your bonnet Janet ?” 

And Janet went. 

Wo sat down in the long grass under the apple 
trees. A part of the field had been mowed the 
day before, and the air was full of the sweet 
scents of tbe crushed flowers. 

“Isn’t it delicious?” asked Janet, taking off 
her bonnet. 

“Yes. Death oftenyields more sweetness than 
life. I said this to-day, in order to comfort my¬ 
self when I remembered that only two days more 
of this biased summer romained to me.” 

“Only two more!” 

A quick start, a tone of deep regret emphasized 
the words. 

“That is all, and I had a letter from my friend, 
the principal of the seminary to which you are 
engaged, stating that he should like you to be 
thero the eighth. I cannot bear tho thought 
that I must give you up my little teacher so soon.” 

“1 shall have no more such easy teaching.” 

Sho said it sadly, and tremulously, too, as 
though she dared not trust her voice. 

“I owe you more than I do all my other teach¬ 
ers, Janet. You have done me the moot good.” 

“/, Mr. Grayson ?” 

“Yes, for you have shown me what a true, no¬ 
ble, self-sustained woman may be in all circum¬ 
stances, because you have redeemed and consecrat¬ 
ed life to me onoe more —because you have re¬ 
stored my lost faith in woman 

Her soul rose into her face. “I cannot tell 
how 1 have done this, Mr. Grayeoa,” she faltered. 

“No matter; but now my heart is sad with the 
thought of losing my little teacher, 1 want to be 
her pupil always to learn daily new lessons of 
woman’s grace, and truth, and loveliness, such 
as all men need, from her lips, and her life.” 

Her bead drooped till her breath fluttered tbe 
dandelion blossoms she had gathered and strewn 
in her lap. 1 took her small, slender hands in 
mine. “Will you take me, Janet, to be your 
pupil, not for days, or months, or terms, but for 

life?” „ , 

And God and I heard Janet Mathews make a 
whispered answer. 

“Nathaniel! Nathaniel!” she said, a little 
while after, with her sweet tones winding their 
oaresses in and out of tbesyllables. “It is aiok, 
sweet, gliding name; bow your mother moat have 
loved it!” 

And then I told her how I had seen her for the 
first time from my chamber window, that sum¬ 
mer morning, three months age, when I mt there 
under tbe harden of my newly found wealth, with 
no heart to be gathered into mine; no other lift 
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added to my own, to enrich, and complete, and 
satisfy it; lonely, unloved, and rich; and I told 
her all my vagne fancies and conjeeturis, as I 
watched her bending over her work. 

“And yoc found your ideal over a wash-tub! 
What a terribly anromantie heroine!” And a 
laugh ran in merry gurgles out of her lipe. But 
she grew serious in a few momenta. “It ooet me 
a struggle, a short, but a sharp one, though, to i 
go up to the hotel and apply for that washing.” 

“My brave, noble girl, I know it mast. But 
if you bad not done it, we might have gone apart 
all the days of our lives.” 

“And you will take me, Nathaniel, you, so 
cultivated, fastidious, and almost a millionaire, 
me without a dollar in the world, and whom yon 
found over a wash-tub ?” 

“And finding there my own lily, I was a richer 
man than all the gold in my ancle’s coffers made 
me.” 1 said this with her head lying on my 
•boulder, and her little hands crashed np in mine, 
while the day was going, with its golden feet, over 
the far off hills: going to meet the night. 

At last we rose op and went home. Our hearts 
have been at home with eaoh other ever since. 

Little Janet is my wife now, and all she hu 
been to me of strength, and rest, and healing, of 
grace, and refinement, and beauty, of truth, of 
faith, and of love, is it not all written in tbe 
book of His remembrance*— Godey's Lady’s Book. 
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From Titan. 

MY EARLY DAYS. 

A TALE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 

MY father died when I was three-and- 
■ twenty, leaving my mother, two sisters, and 
myself almost wholly unprovided for. It was 
a week after his death that we all gathered 
round the fire in our small, homelike sitting- 
room, to hold an anxious consul: ation over 
the future upon which we were entering. 

My mother was the first to speak: “ When 
I tell you, my dear children, how little we 
have that we can call our own, you will see 
that it is absolutely necessary that we should 
at once decide upon some plan for the future 
that will enable us to gain a livelihood, inde¬ 
pendent of the assistance of friends. We 
could none of us bear to ask for charity; and 
however warmly our relations may express 
their sympathy for us at present, I know well 
how soon affection and interest die away', even 
in comparatively warm-hearted people, when 
more substantial proofs of their feeling are 
required than mere words.” 

“ But, independently of this, mamma,” said 
my eldest sister, Madeleine, “ why should we 
place ourselves in a dependent position while 
we have health and energy to work for our¬ 
selves P We are quite competent, thank 
God 1 and I am sure I do not shrink from the 
exertion that will be necessary'.” 

“ Nor do I,” I observed ,• “ but tell me, 
mamma, how much we have that we can call 
our own P ” 

11 There is a small annuity of twenty pounds 
a year,” replied my mother, “for which your 
father insured his life; and there are two hun¬ 
dred pounds in the funds, and a field that he 
bought last year, which may be worth some 
six or seven pounds a year.” 

“ Say thirty pounds a year altogether,” re¬ 
marked Madeleine, “ and this, of course, Au¬ 
gusta and Susan, must belong wholly to 
mninma, and we must start upon our own 
resources, which are health, and strength, and 
good-will.” 

My mother attempted to expostulate, but 
we tried to laugh at her for thinking it would 
be any use to divide thirty pounds between 
four, and Madeleine continued:— 

" A school seems to me the pleasantest and 
most available mode of maintaining ourselves. 

I think there must be an opening for a ladies’ 
school at Westbridge, and as it is only eight 
miles off, we shall still be in the neighborhood j 


of our friends, and likely to be able to estab¬ 
lish a connection.” 

“I thought of a school, too,” said Susan; 
“it would give us the happiness of living to¬ 
gether, and also enable Us to give a home to 
dear mamma.” ■ 

“ What do you say, Augusta ? ” asked my 
elder sister. 

“It seems to me,” I observed, "that a 
school is by far the best thing for you and 
Susan, but that it would be unwise for three 
of us to embark in the same undertaking. In 
the first place there is nothing that I can teach 
that Susan cannot teach equally well, and as, 
of course, you cannot expect many pupils at 
first, three teachers will be too many; and, 
just supposing the possibility of your plan 
not succeeding, we are all cast penniless again 
upon the wide world.” 

“What do you propose, thenP” asked 
Madeline. 

“Why, I propose to seek my fortune as a 
governess. It is very true that I shall hate to 
be dependent, and often long to be at home 
with you all, but, nevertheless,! think it is the 
wisest plan. Three can live upon a smaller 
income than four, and, if I should obtain, a 
salary of forty pounds a year I shall send 
twenty to my dear mother, so that you will be 
twenty pounds a year the richer, and have 
one less to maintain out of your income.” 

“O my darling! How can I part with 
you ? ” said my poor mother, bursting into 
tears, and drawing me into her arms. “ God 
bleBS you all for your unselfishness, and watch 
over you wherever you may go. But tell me 
what I am to do to assist you all P ” 

At first we refused to hear of her taking 
any share in our labors, but at length Made¬ 
leine, who perhaps thought she might find 
some comfort in feeling she was assisting us, 
suggested that the needlework department 
of the proposed school should devolve upon 
her. 

“ Mamma works better than any of us,” 
she observed; “ and it will be a great assist¬ 
ance if she will undertake to teach plain sew¬ 
ing, knitting, crochet, and embroidery.” 

Our mother entered eagerly into the 
scheme, and I saw immediately that Made¬ 
leine was right in making her an active par¬ 
ticipator in the work. We talked incessantly ' 
of the school, arranged the house that should 
be engaged in Westbridge, drew up a prospec¬ 
tus of the terms, and course of instructions. 
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considered which of our friends would be 
most likely to help us, and even decided what 
furniture should be parted with and what re¬ 
tained, and which servants must be dismissed, 
before the hour of bedtime struck, when we 
wished our mother good-night, with many 
kisses, and sanguine hopes that the future 
might yet prove brighter than we had antici¬ 
pated.. 

“ Come to my room to-night, Madeleine,” 
I whispered, as we lit our candles in the hall. 
She gave a mute token of assent, and be¬ 
fore my toilette was half completed, knocked 
at my bedroom door for admittance. 

“ The realities of life are commencing, Au¬ 
gusta,” she observed, seating herself before 
the fire, and extinguishing her candle, as a 
practical illustration of the economy she in¬ 
tended for the future to practise. 

“ Yes, and the necessity for exertion has an 
exhilarating effect, that will carry us bravely 
on through the difficulties that may present 
themselves at starting. I want some advice 
from you, Madeleine, as to my own course 
in life. You think I have acted wisely in de¬ 
ciding upon an independent line of action, do 
you not P ” 

“ Yes," said Madeleine, slowly, “ I certainly 
do, on the whole; though I feel inclined to 
doubt how you will like the life of a govern¬ 
ess, Augusta.” 

“ Like it, I shall not; endure it, I will.” 

“ But mere endurance will not be enough. 
You must throw your heart into your work if 
you intend to succeed.” 

•‘But surely the possibility of doing that 
will greatly depend upon the kind of persons 
I am associated with.” 

“ Governesses cannot pick and choose,” ob¬ 
served Madeleine. “ You must not begin by 
expecting more than that the lady who en¬ 
gages you will be polite in her manner, and 
moderately considerate for your comfort, and 
that you will have liberty to carry out what 
you/onsider a right course of iustruction with 
your pupils.” 

“I may, of course, expect to be treated as a 
lady.” . 

“ You can be a lady whether you are treated 
as one or not. For my own part, Augusta, I 
believe that very frequently the derogatory 
way in which governesses are treated arises as 
much out of their not realizing their proper 
position, as from any premeditated insult on 
the part of the family.” 


My proud feeling rebelled at this speech of 
Madeleine. “ Their proper position ! ” I 
repeated ; “ am I to be in a lower position as 
a governess than the one I hold at present? ” 

“ Certainly you are,” said Madeleine. “ It 
is obvious, that the position of a dependent 
in a stranger’s house, is lower than that of a 
daughter in the house of her father, sup¬ 
posing the father to be in circumstances and 
rank such as ours was.” 

‘‘I don’t think you should say ‘depen¬ 
dent.’ ” 

“Better face it bravely at once, Augusta. 
It is nn honorable position if honorably en¬ 
tered upon, and if dependent in one sense, is 
far from being dependent in another. No 
doubt the world in general would consider 
you more entitled to deference if you kept up 
a respectable appearance upon the alms of 
your friends. If you could, by any contriv¬ 
ance, manage to have your door opened by a 
man-servant in livery, the world at large would 
hold you in high estimation, and not care to 
inquire where you got the means of clothing, 
feeding, and remunerating him. It is enough 
for them that you have got him. Now we 
know that we are going to take a far higher 
position in the eyes of God, by working for 
our own support; and surely, if we are quite 
certain of this, we need not disquiet ourselves 
about any minor considerations.” 

“ I know you are right, Madeleine.” 

“ It will be very much for your happiness, 
Augusta, if you reconcile yourself to the no¬ 
tion of occupying a lower position when you 
enter upon the duties of a governess. If you 
should enter a family where there are grown¬ 
up young ladies, you must not begin by ex¬ 
pecting to be oh a level with them, as you 
would have been hitherto. They will not like 
it, nor is it to be altogether expected that 
they should. You play and sing well, but 
you must not be surprised if the lady of the 
house does not choose that you should eclipse 
her own daughters. I do not say whether 
she is right or wrong, and with that you have 
fortunately not to trouble yourself. You 
have only to respect her feelings, such as 
they are. You may turn your accomplish¬ 
ments to good purpose by taking a second in 
a duet, when asked to do so, or by playing 
dance-music when it is wished for, and with 
this you must be content. Then, if you should 
be present at any dances, you must not put 
yourself forward to obtain partners, or feel 
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slighted if you obtain none. You will be 
most wise if you devote yourself to dancing 
with your pupils, or with any ' gauehe boys 
and shy girls, who can get no one else.” 

“ All this sounds very hard, Madeleine.” 

“ Yes, it is hard, hut every position in life 
has its hardships, and the lot of a governess 
is not exempt. You will say that I am still 
more hard when I tell you my advice to you 
is never to wear low dresses, unless requested 
by the family to do so. Many people would 
call this over-strained, I dare say, but by 
rigidly observing such points as these, you do 
not expose yourself to the slights and humili¬ 
ations so many governesses complain of. It 
cannot be wondered at that mothers should 
desire their children to have staid, correct 
governesses, instead of pretty, flirting, danc¬ 
ing girls.” 

I could not but admit that there was rea¬ 
son in this last remark. 

“ Besides all this,” continued Madeleine, 
" there is one point on which I have very de¬ 
cided opinions, and that is, that a governess 
must not indulge in thoughts upon matri¬ 
mony. Tliis sounds very cold and hard, I 
am quite aware; for if there exists one class 
of women more than another who would nat¬ 
urally look forward to marriage as the end of 
their trials and mortifications, it must be that 
of governesses. But I believe it to be impos¬ 
sible for a governess to do her fluty by her 
pupils if her thoughts are constantly revert¬ 
ing to this subject. We all know that the 
matter that lies next our heart engrosses our 
warmest attention and interest, and if a gov¬ 
erness’ first interest is not given to her pupils, 
she must fail. After all, it is only the advice 
one would give to all sensible women. If 
Providence ordains that they shall marry, 
-they will marry, without any scheming or 
manoeuvring, and they must be content to 
leave it in higher hands. Who can marvel 
that the lady of a house objects to keeping a 
governess whose chief object is to obtain a 
settlement in life P ” 

“ You speak like an oracle, Madeleine.” 

“ I have often considered the subject, and I 
cannot but believe, that if a governess entered 
upon a situation in a right spirit, she would 
be spared many a mortification.” 

“ But you have forgotten one thing,” I sug¬ 
gested ; “ami to live without sympathy, and 
without affection of any sort P ” 

“ My dear, you will have mamma and Susan 


and myself to love you, and sympathize with 
you. It .is not likely that any pupil could give 
you the affection that we all feel for you j and 
if you cannot succeed in meeting with it else¬ 
where, surely, it will be no great hardship to 
fall back upon our love? Few governesses 
are so well off.” 

“ Dear Madeleine,” I said, trying to laugh, 
although I felt sorely disposed to cry, “when 
I am with you, what more can I wantj but 
your letters will only partially make up for 
my absence from you, and I feel that I shall 
crave for present sympathy.” 

“ If God gives it you, well and good, dear 
Augusta; if not, be thankful for what he has 
given you. I dare say we shall each be able 
to write to you once a week at first, and that 
will bring you a letter nearly every other day. 
Now it is getting very late, and we shall none 
of us be able to afford to waste superfluous 
strength for the future, so good-night. We 
must never forget to pray for each other, for 
we don’t know what difficulties and dangers 
may be awaiting us in our new spheres of 
duty.” 

I can recollect feeling an intense reverence 
for Madeleine as the door closed behind her, 
and for some time I sat thinking over all she 
had said, and resolving to act, as far as 2 pos¬ 
sibly could, upon her advice. 

CHAPTER ll. 

I was more fortunate than many young 
governesses in my opening career, for I met 
with a situation that seemed likely to suit me, 
in less than a fortnight. I applied for it, 
and obtained it, and found, to my great satis¬ 
faction, that the salary offered was higher, by 
ten pounds a year, than I had dared to hope 
for. . 

I wished at once to guarantee thirty pounds 
a year to my dear mother, but this she would 
not hear of, and protested against receiving 
more than the twenty originally proposed; 
we ended by agreeing that the sum should be 
divided for the present, and Madeleine in¬ 
sisted that if, at the end of two years, their 
school was in a flourishing condition, this an¬ 
nual gift should be lessened. 

It cannot be supposed that I felt otherwise 
than extremely lonely during the long jour¬ 
ney that carried me from my home to the 
scene of unknown difficulties and trials. I 
reached Cheverell Park late in the afternoon. 
It was a pleasant country house, without much 
pretension to grandeur or beauty, of which I 
felt glad. A footman ushered me into a 
small, back room, evidently kept for a waiting- 
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room, while he went to inform Mrs. Tower ol 
my arrival. 

It was some time before any one came to 
me, and I had begun to fear that I was for¬ 
gotten, and had walked restlessly round and 
round the room, examining some old oil- 
paintings (that had evidently been discarded 
from gayer apartments), and striving to keep 
down mv growing nervousness, and the pin¬ 
ing for those I had parted from in the morn¬ 
ing, when I heard footsteps approaching the 
door. A fair, stout lady, with much decision 
in her appearance and manner, and an entire 
freedom from embarrassment of any sort, en¬ 
tered the room, and scanned me completely, 
hut not impolitely, at the first glan'ce. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Spenser,” she said, 
giving me her hand. “ I hope you have not 
had a disagreeable drive. You will be glad 
of some tea, I dare say. James, let tea be 
taken to Miss Spenser m the schoolroom im¬ 
mediately. You will take something with it, 
will you not? ” 

I hastily and' shyly declined, having an in¬ 
tuitive perception that I was intended to do 
so. Mrs. Tower led the way out of the room, 
talking easily all the while. “ You will soon 
learn your way about the house. James will 
show you^ to the schoolroom, and your own 
bedroom is the first door to the right in the 
schoolroom wing. I dare say your pupils will 
find you out before long. Let me know if you 
find any thing not comfortable.” 

I thanked her, and followed the footman 
lip a side staircase that led to the schoolroom. 
It was a large, low room, poorly furnished, 
abounding in globes, desks, and maps, with 
two large bookcases against the walls. There 
were benches and straight-backed chairs, and 
an ancient sofa in one corner. A feeling of 
dismay thrilled through me as I recollected 
that this was in future to be my home.. My 
eye wandered despairingly from the Square, 
and almost threadbare, piece of carpet in the 
centre of the room, to the ink-besmeared 
table-cover and faded moreen curtains. For 
one moment I indulged in very sad and home¬ 
sick thoughts; the next, I called to mind 
Madeleine’s warnings, and turned my atten¬ 
tion resolutely to the task of discovering what¬ 
ever good points might exist in my future 
abode. The window was large and wide, and 
looked across a grass field, where many cows 
were feeding. In the distance I could discern 
a Church, tower, and the peaks of some hills, 
where the mists of evening were already 
gathering. I discovered also in my search 
after what was agreeable, that the sofa, though 
antiquated and somewhat soiled, was ex¬ 
tremely comfortable, and if drawn nearer the 
window would make a pleasant seat, and a 
vision of a large crochet anti-macassar floated 
through my mind, which might hide all de¬ 


fects. In one corner of the room stood a very 
small, round table, which, when drawn close' 
to the sofa, would be very convenient for 
books and work, and perhaps a nosegay of 
flowers. The bookcases, on inspection, seemed 
to contain many new and apparently interest¬ 
ing books, and opening one I read the name 
of “Margaret Tower,” written in a free, bold, 
girlish hand. On the whole, I felt more 
cheerful when I had been once round the 
room, and discovered these redeeming points, 
and, bracing up my nerves for fresh disap¬ 
pointments, I turned to seek my bedroom. 

I had no difficulty in finding it, as the door 
was close to that of the schoolroom, and I felt 
I had no right to grumble when I entered a 
small, though cheerful room, where, if the 
furniture was old and uncomely, there was no 
want of order or cleanliness. The bed-cut^ 
tains of dimity were darned and patched, but 
looked white and wholesome; the narrow 
strips of carpet about the room left many a 
space of clean board, and the paper, once gay 
with many-colored flowers and leaves, had 
still a cheerful appearance, though the flowers 
had long lost their brilliancy. My box had 
not yet been brought up-stairs, so I presently 
returned to the schoolroom, where I found a 
tray with a metal teapot, and four or five slices 
of bread and butter. I was fairly hungry by 
this time, and had Mrs. Tower ordered me a 
more substantial tea, instead of asking me 
with inhospitable politeness whether I would 
take nothing with it, I certainly could have 
done justice to her hospitality. 

I took my tea in solitude, and when I had 
finished, I drew a chair to the window, and 
occupied myself with a book. I heard a com¬ 
motion in the house, as though a late dinner 
were preparing, and a moment afterwards 
there was a sound of footsteps on the stairs, 
and presently the door opened. 

A young girl, of about fifteen, just entered 
the room, hajf dragging, and half pushing, 
two children of eight and .ten, who shyly re¬ 
sisted her efforts. “ If you please,” she be¬ 
gan, in a pleasant, girlish voice, “ mamma 
told me to ask you to be good enough to take 
charge of Stephen and Flora while they are 
all at dinner. Don’t be so silly, Flora,” she 
continued, hastily, “ let go my dress; I shall 
be back in a minute.” 

She disappeared as quickly as she had en¬ 
tered, without troubling herself to see whether 
I assented or not; and the children stood: 
where she had left them, just inside the room, 
looking very shy and awkward. 

I told them to come to me, and after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation they obeyed. Flora, the 
eldest, dragging herself forward, leaning 
against the table all the way; and Stephen 
keeping cautiously behind her, with his thumb 
in his mouth. 
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I checked myself when I found the involun¬ 
tary question, “ How old are you? ” trembling 
on my tongue, and changed it into, “ Was 
that your sister Margaret ? ” to which simple 
inquiry I obtained a low “ Yes,” from Flora, 

“She is coming back presently,” I ob¬ 
served i “ and you are going to stBy with me 
while your mamma is at dinner. Do you go 
down Jo dessert ? ” 

“ Yes," replied Flora again. 

“ And does Stephen also, or is he too 
young ? ” 

“ Stephen goes down, and Robert, too, but 
Louisa and baby are too young, and Margaret 
says she is too old, and she wont go to des¬ 
sert.” 

“ How old is Margaret?” 

“Nearly sixteen, and Bhe says mamma 
ought to let her dine late with Charlotte and 
Helen; but mamma says she wont for another 
year.” 

“ Your mamma knows best, of course,” I 
replied. 

There was a pause, and then I asked, 
“ Which are your books ? Does this belong 
to you ? ” and I held up one I had in my 
hand. 

“ No; that is Robert’s; but I have some 
books,” and she went to one of the bookcases, 
leaving Stephen standing alone, and,looking 
forlorn, with his thumb still in his mouth. 

I took him on my knee, and ventured to 
remove the thumb, and hold his hand in mine 
that he might not have an opportunity of re¬ 
placing it. 1 failed for some time in my at¬ 
tempts to extract a reply from him, but he 
found his tongue at last, to contradict his sis¬ 
ter from proclaiming an illustrated edition of 
Robinson Crusoe to be Robert’s, when it was 
in reality his own. 

Their shyness had entirely worn off before 
a great, noisy hoy of twelve burst into the 
room, crying, “ I say, now—where’s tea P 
Flora, you go and tell Susan I’ll just speak 
to mamma about her if she isn’t quick with 
the tea. And here—I say—don’t ue in such 
a hurry—tell cook to send me up a-slice of 
ham, or else a basin of soup. There’s some 
just come out of the parlor.” 

When half through his speech, his eyes fell 
upon me, hut he took no notice until he had 
given his orders, and then, in a shy, awkward 
manner walked Up tp me and put out a hand, 
saying, “ How do you do ? ” 

At this moment Margaret entered, bring¬ 
ing Flora. “ You ought to know better than 
to be sending Flora into the kitchen, Robert; 
and you know as well as I do that mamma 
never allows you to have soup for your tea.” , 

“I know that I’ve been out fishing all:the 
afternoon, and that I don’t intend to make 
my tea of bread and butter,” retorted Robert, 
in a loud, rough voice; “ and if Flora’s too 


lady-like and .delicate to go into- the kitchen, 
why, I’ll go myself, that’s all.” 

“ And then Margaret will tell mamma of 
you,” said Flora, in a-sharp treble. 

“ Hold your tongue, you little tell-tit,” was 
the rejoinder, and Flora received a somewhat 
smart slap on her shoulder, which made her 
set up a lqud, passionate cry, without any 
tears. 

“You dreadful children 1 ” exclaimed Mar¬ 
garet, angrily. “ Hold your tongue. Flora! 
Robert 1 do not be such n had boy. You see 
what they’re like,” she added, turning to me. 
“I am.sure I can’t think what you’ll do with 
them.” 

“ I hope Mrs. Tower will tell me to-morrpw 
exactly what she does, and what she does not, 
allow,” I observed, thinking it more prudent 
to refrain from interfering with Robert, until 
I had had an interview with hie mother. 
“Come to me, Florh, and leave off making 
that noise. If you were really hurt you 
would be crying, and there are no tears in 
your eyes.” 

Upon this remark Flora whined louder than 
ever, and made distressing attempts to draw 
a little moisture into her eyes. I turned .to 
Margaret. 

“ My opinion is, Miss Tower, that there 
should be no tea for disobedient children. 
Therefore, if Flora cannot leave off .crying, 
she might as well go into my room.” 

The howl gradually subsided into a whim¬ 
per, which soon ceased altogether. Margaret 
rang, the bell, and hastened the tea, and Rob¬ 
ert presently returned with a basin full of 
steaming soup in his hands. 

I expected to be asked to pour out tea, but 
Margaret seated herself quietly at the top of 
the tableland presently asked' me with her 
mother’s calm intonation. “ You will allow 
me to give you a cup of tea, will you not. 
Miss Spenser ? ” 

It was, indeed, an unruly meal. Margaret 
took a book, and was soon so absorbed in. its 
contents, as to be quite cross when Robert 
sent his eup to be refilled. Flora and Rob¬ 
ert argued, and contradicted one another all 
the time; and Stephen upset his cup of tea, 
and sent a long stream across the table, which 
trickled into Flora’sdap. 

From the insight into their different char¬ 
acters that I gained during that first evening, 
I decided that I liked Flora the least of all 
the party; but I was comforted by recollect¬ 
ing that she would be more completely under 
my controhlhan any ofthem; and I had not 
much doubt-but that, if once .1 made her 
afraid of :me, I should be.able to mould her 
to any thiug I.pleased. 

" Margaret, just look at Robert! ” she ex¬ 
claimed : “he is soaking the bread and butter 
in his soup.” 
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“Mindyourown affairs,miss"said Robert, 
sharply. v 1 

“ Ought he to do it, Margaret?” continued 
Piora, as her sister took no notice of her first 
appeal* 11 W ouldn’t mamma be very an¬ 
gry?” 

“ G o and tell her " rejoined Eobert, defi¬ 
antly. • ■ 

“ He is taking some more sugar in his tea, 
Margaret, persevered Flora; ‘‘and you gave 
him two lumps,! know, for I saw you.” 

“ 1)0 be quiet, children! ” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, wnhqut.looking up from her book. 

"Attend to your own tea, Flora 1 ” I said, 
rather sternly. “ You are younger than Bob- 
ert, and tt is not your pla'a tofind fault with 
him.” 

She began sipping her . tea, muttering all 
the time that she knew mamma would be 
very angry, and that she should just tell her 
When she went down-stairs. 

now heartsick and weary I felt hy the tim< 
Margaret rose, and told the children they hat 
belter go to the nursery and be dressed for go 
ing down to dessert. She did not appeal 
conscious of my existence, but passed out o! 
the room with her book in her hand, and in 
another minute I was left alone. 

I must confess to having yielded to a no- 
mentary weakness then, and nllowed the tears 
to fall my eyes, and an intense and most bit¬ 
ter yearning for home came over me; biit I 
choked down the feeling, and, in order to 
tirown thought in exertion, set myself to tidy 
the room. I can remember vividly now, how 
tvi etched the tea-table looked, covered with 
slops of tea, and broken pieces of bread and 
butter, and crusts that the children did not 
like. I rang the bell to have the table cleared, 
and when the servant appeared, requested to 
have my box brought up-stairs to my room. 
11ns done, I occupied myself for the next hour 
and n half in unpacking and arranging my 
things, and in trying to give an appearance 
of comfort to my room. I then returned 
with my work-box into the schoolroom, and 
worked diligently during the remainder of 
the evening. No one came near me again, 
and at imjf-pnst nine o'clock, being very tired 
I extinguished the lamp, and went to bed. * 


CHAPTER III. 

1 AWOKE with a heavy heart the following 
morning, and with an impression that the 
trials of governess-life in theory were far less 
formidable than they ’promised to be in reai- 
,ity. 1 he sense of entire loneliness and isola- 
tion wns depressing in the extreme, and I 
shed a few bitter tears as I recollected that 
but four-and-twenty hours previously, I had 
been dressing in my own room, anil prepar¬ 
es to join my mother and sisters at the 
. breakfast table.’ 


-i bad time to recover my com¬ 
posure, and form a few good resolutions, be- 
fore a servant knocked at my door, with the 
information that the prayer bell bad just 
I followed her down stairs into a 
cheerful and handsomely furnished room, 
where the breakfast lay on the table, and nil 
the family were gathered together. They 
must have sent to summon me, for the ser¬ 
vants were already waiting outside the door, 
and the moment I entered Mrs. Tower just 
gave me her .hand, and immediately pointed 
to a chair at a short distance from her. The 
servants entered, and we bad prayers, and 
when they were over, I made the discovery, 
perhaps with some feelings of satisfaction, 
that we were all to breakfast together 
Mr. Tower, who was a stout but amiable- 
looking gentleman, shook hands with me, atid 
hoped 1 was not tired with my ! journey the 
previous day; Margaret gave me a familiar 
nod, w;th an accompanying “good-morning ” 
but her elder sisters seemed to think It was 
not incumbent upon them to nddres* mo. 
their mamma had not.gorie through any form 
of introduction, and one busied herself with 
making the tea, while the other cut some 
bread, and complained that the eggs were 
always cold. .They were elegant girls, though 
not exactly pretty, and had all their mother’s 
self-possession and ease of manner. 

I took a modest seat at the bottom of the 
table, with Flora and Eobert one on each side 
of me. A dish vrith slices of bread upon'it 
was passed to me, and Eobert made bold to 
help me to some butter. Some minutes 
passed, during which Mrs. Tower and her 
daughters kept up an animated conversation, 
and then Miss Tower looked down the table 

and said. “Rohort not, ti:.. o..., 

she takes sugar and cream.” * ' 

I ®°uld not help thinking the inquiry might 
as well have been addressed to myself, but 
since it came through Eobert, it was tb him 
i gave the answer, which was immediate^ 
shouted to his sister in a concise form': 

“ Cream, but no sugar.” 

Presently, Mr. Tower laying down his 
newspaper, came to the breakfast table, and 
turned kindly towards me, to see whether I 
wanted any thing. 

“Wont you take an egg; Miss Spenser— 
or a slice of tongue ? ” ' 

Tliesunie intuitive feeling came over me, 
that had done the night before, warning me 
it were wiser to refuse, and 1.accordingly did 
so. Eobert stretched across the table for a 
jlass of marmalade, and sticking a spoon intb 
t, observed,— 1 

, “Wont,you have some marmalade'; Miss 
ipenser? It’s precious jolly stuff, I can tell 

I again declined, and he emptied the spoon 
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into his own plate, causing Flora to cal! her 
mamma’s attention to the fact. “ Mamma, 
Robert lias got marmalade and butter, end 
you don’t allow him to have both, do you P ” 

“ Robert, leave that glass alone,” said his 
mamma, sharply. 

“Nasty little Tell-tale? ” muttered Robert, 
across me to his sister. 

"Robert is calling me names, mamma,” 
whined Flora. 

This time no notice was taken, and Robert 
jroceeded to level further sotto voce abuse at 
lis sister, which I, in vain, endeavored to 
check. It ended in Flora’s making a second 
appeal, and Robert’s being ordered to leave 
the room. To my surprise he took no notice 
of the command, but continued to eat his 
bread and butter and marmalade with great 
composure, reserving his revenge for another 
time, and his mother took no further notice 
of him. 

Breakfast concluded, I felt that I was ex¬ 
pected to leave the- room,, but the extreme 
unpleasantness of beginning the day without 
any advice from Mrs. Tower, or the slightest 
intimation of her wishes with regard to her 
children’s training, pressed upon me so forci¬ 
bly, that I resolved to overcome my disincli¬ 
nation to address her, and be the first to 
broach the subject. I did so as modestly as 
I could. 

" I should be much obliged if you would 
allow me to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with you, before entering upon my duties." 

“ Of course, of course, Miss Spenser,” she 
replied, hastily. “ You will see me in the 
schoolroom long before the books and maps 
are put out.” 

I took the hint and left the room. In the 
schoolroom I found Flora seated on a cushion, 
with a doll in her lap, and a heap of doll’s 
clothes by her side. As I felt it would he far 
better that none of the children should be 

} ircsent during my interview with Mrs. Tower, 

' desired her to carry her doll into the nur¬ 
sery, and remain there until I sent for her. 
She complied unwillingly, and I turned my 
attention to the lesson books, that were 
tossed away in sad confusion in a side cup¬ 
board. 

More than half an hour elapsed before I 
was joined by Mrs. i Tower, but the interval 
gave me leisure to consider what it would be 
best for me to say, and I did not regret it. 
As soon ns she entered, she commenced at 
once by going through the list of books her 
children had been in the habit of using, men¬ 
tioning some as not desirable, and suggesting 
others to be used in their stead. From solid 
acquirements she went on to accomplish¬ 
ments, and concluded by saying that it was 
her wish that I should superintend Marga¬ 
ret's studies, end see that she was well pre¬ 


pared for the masters who came over twice a 
week from the neighboring town to give her 
lessons. 

“ Would you, ma’am, be kmd enough to jet 
me know exactly the footing on winch 1 air. 
to stand with Miss Margaret ? ” 

Mrs. Tower hesitated for a moment. 
“ Well, Miss Spenser, I must leave a great 
deal to your sense and discretion. Margar <t 
is getting rather old for the restraints of the 
schoolroom, but is still too young to give up 
her studies, and go out with tier sisters and 
myself. I wish to keep her in the schoolroom 
for at least another twelvemohth, and I look 
to you to make it as little irksome for her as 
you can contrive.” 

I felt uneasy at this indefinite position. “ I 
conclude that I shall be at liberty to exert 
my authority in the schoolroom, whenever I 
feel it right to do so,”-I observed. 

“ Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Tower, looking rather 
uncomfortable. “ Of course, you must do 
what is right, and I feel sure Margaret will 
be reasonable; but I trust to you not to be 
too exacting.” 

, “ And with regard to Robert,” I began. 

“ Oh 1 Robert goes to the grammar school, 
and will only be upon your hands at tea-time, 
and at the early dinner when we have visitors 
in the house.” 

" And at such times you wish me to make 
him do what m right, and keep order and 
peace in the schoolroom ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” and Mrs. Tower laughed. 
“ He is an unruly spirit, but a fine, generous- 
hearted boy at the bottom. With all his 
faults, you will be sure to like Robert.” 

“ I think I shall,” I replied, and the mother 
looked pleased. 

“ And may I, ma’am, request of you befpre 
you leave,” I continued, “ that if any thing in 
my teaching or conduct should not give you 
satisfaction, you will at once speak to me upon 
the subject. Misunderstandings so often arise 
from conversations being carelessly repented, 
or actions misinterpreted, that I should feel 
much relieved if I could be sure t>‘at I should 
hear of your disapproval at once from your 
own lips, and have an opportunity, if I pos¬ 
sessed the power, of at once justifying my 
self.” 

“ Oh ! yes, yes, Miss Spenser; I am a can¬ 
did person, and always deal as I like to be 
dealt by. We shall get to understand each 
other in time, I don’t doubt. I wanted also 
to say to you that when we are alone it is our 
wish you should dine down-stairs, with the 
children, at one o’clock, but when we have 
company we should feel much obliged by your 
superintending their dinner here, and keep¬ 
ing them as quiet as possible.” 

I assented, and Mrs. Tower left the room; 
and after dwelling on the interview for a few 
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minutes, and reflecting that it was not as sat¬ 
isfactory as I could nave wished, I went in 
search of Flora, who was still in the nursery, 
which I found to be a pleasant, airy room, at 
no great distance from the schoolroom. 

The morning slipped quietly away, with 
only Flora and Stephen to teach, and I was 
surprised when I found it was already half¬ 
past twelve o’clock. I rose and told Flora to 
put away the books, giving her a lesson in 
order, and showing her how to class them; 
and I observed that I should always hold her 
responsible for their neatness, as Stephen was 
too young to take charge of them. I then 
sent them to the nursery to be prepared for 
the early dinner, while I went into my bed¬ 
room to make my own hair smooth. 

I had seen nothing of Margaret since break¬ 
fast-time, and I felt very reasonably annoyed 
at the dubious relation in which I stood to 
her. An opportunity for a more definite un¬ 
derstanding might occur at dinner-time, and 
if so I resolved to make the most of it. 

The ‘early dinner was a disorderly meal. 
There was boiled mutton and rice pudding 
for the children and myself, and some pastry 
and fancy dishes for those who were making 
a luncheon. Mrs. Tower sat at the top of 
the table, and her daughters wandered in and 
out, while Margaret seemed to make a point 
of steadily ignoring me, and imitating her sis¬ 
ters as far as lay in her power. 

I felt my position to be a critical one. 
Mrs. Tower evidently wished to gain her 
. point without exercising any absolute author- 
■ty. She desired that the task of making 
Margaret attend to her studies should fall 
upon me j and I instinctively felt that, if X 
rendered myself offensive to Margaret, my 
residence at Cheverell Park would be a short 
one. I puzzled myself during the whole of 
dinner-time with trying to resolve what course 
would be the wisest to pursue, and fell as lit¬ 
tle able to decide at the end as at the begin¬ 
ning. Feeling, however, that I must either 
make a move now, or relinquish the idea al¬ 
together, I addressed myself to Margaret. 

“Your mamma tells me, Miss Margaret, 
that she wishes me to superintend some of 
your studies, and I should be glad if we could 
come to some arrangement with regard to 
hours.” 

“ Oh 1 I don’t feel inclined for any thing of 
that sort to-day,” said Margaret hastily, while 
Mrs. Tower appeared absorbed in a letter. 
“You will see me in the schoolroom some¬ 
time to-morrow, Miss Spenser.” 

“ I only wish for some kind of definite un¬ 
derstanding,” I observed, resolutely,- “that 
when we do begin, we may begin with some 
sort of method, and that I may arrange the 
children’s lessons accordingly.” 

“ It depends so much upon circumstances,” 
began Margaret. 


“ But I dare say you can give me some idea 
as to when I may expect to see you, either in 
the morning or the afternoon, for instance.’’ 

“ Well, but sometimes I walk in the morn¬ 
ing, and sometimes in the afternoon j it all 
depends ugpn the weather and upon visitors.” 

I hesitated, and looked at Mrs. Tower, feel¬ 
ing that, come what would, I was resolved 
not to be kept in such an uncertain and hu¬ 
miliating position. If my duties were not to 
be clearly defined, it would be better not to 
enter upon such an unpleasant post, the re¬ 
sult of which must be that all parties would 
be dissatisfied with one another. I knew that 
I was asking for no more than my right, and 
that I determined to obtain. 

Mrs. Tower at length responded to my ap¬ 
pealing look. “ You must be a little more 
definite, dear Margaret. It will be a serious 
injury to Flora if Miss Spenser cannot ar¬ 
range her lessons systematically. It is only 
for a twelvemonth, and if any thing particular 
should occur, you can easily take a holiday 
you know, for once in a wav.” ' 

Margaret looked annoyed. “It is very 
unreasonable, mamma, keeping me in the 
schoolroom at all at my age. Louisa Morton 
is a month younger than I am, and she is not 
to return to school again. Mrs. Morton said 
the other day that site thought it very good 
for young girls to mix a little in private soci¬ 
ety for a twelvemonth or so before they come 
out; it gives them confidence and lady-like 
manners.” 

“ I don’t profess to agree with Mrs. Mor¬ 
ton on every point,” said Mrs. Tower, evi¬ 
dently anxious to close a discussion to which 
I was an unwilling listener. “Come, Mar¬ 
garet, dear, Miss Spenser is waiting.” 

“ Well, I suppose, in future the afternoon 
will be most convenient to me,” said Margaret, 
in a cool and dignified tone. “I shouldn’t 
choose to spend the morning in the school¬ 
room, when Charlotte and Helen are always 
at home. In the afternoon they are generally 
out.” 1 

. “ And what hours P ” I said resolutely. 

“Oh! I can’t tie myself to half an hour. 
About three, or half-past, I dare say ; but I 
don’t think I shall begin this week.” 

I felt not a little provoked, but I forbore to 
press the point too far, and with the observa¬ 
tion, “ Then I shall expect you on Monday 
afternoon, Miss Margaret," left the room. 

I doubt not that Margaret passed her opin¬ 
ion very freely on me after I left, and at the 
time I was much annoyed at the idea; but I 
have since had reason to think that Mrs. 
Tower respected me none the less for wishing 
to .ascertain my duties before entering upon 
them. 

The afternoon I had to myself, and I .spent 
tin writing a long letter home, in which I 
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felt it most wise and kind to'keep out of eight 
my trials and vexations, arid to enlarge upon 
all'that I had been able to discover likely to 
conduce to my happiness. My mother and 
Madeleine, in rejoicing over the cheerful tone 
in which it was written, little giressed liow 
many large tear-drops fell on the blotting- 
paper by my side, as I recalled their dear 
faces, and alluded to many things associated 
with home. And so it is best; every mortal 
lias his own share of sorrow, and it is the 
first duty of those who love, to refrain from 
adding one. burden to the many that are al¬ 
ready weighing down to earth the spirits of 
those they love. 

At six o’clock Flora and Stephen came to 
the schoolroom for their tea; and as I con¬ 
sider punctuality to be one of the first duties 
of a governess, whether as regards practising 
it herself, or enforcing it upon others, I rang 
the bell, and tea was almost immediately 
brought by the under-housemaid, a good-tem¬ 
pered country girl, who had not long been at 
the Park. I made the tea nnfl cut the bread 
and butter before Margaret and Robert ap¬ 
peared ; and I had also time to warn Flora 
that I should not allow any interference on 
her part with Robert, as their mamma had 
given me authority over both. Margaret 
came in with her book in her hand, and 
placed herself before the tea-tray, and I 
seated myself at the opposite end of the table. 
All was peaceable until Robert appeared, aiid 
then the discussion of the previous night re¬ 
commenced. 

“ Flora, go and tell cook to send me up 
some soup or a sandwich.” 

“ Mamma doesn’t allow you to have soup,” 
began Flora. . 

I laid my hand on Flora’s shoulder to 
check her, and observed, “ I cannot allow you 
to fetch things from the kitchen without your 
mamma's permission, Robert.” 

. He staved, and then said, “ But she doesn’t 
mind a bit. She has known me have it over 
and over again, and said nothing. It is only 
that spiteful little thing !” 

™ Well,” I said good-temperedly, “I will 
ask her to-morrow, and if she gives you leave, 
yvell and good. But I am sure you will not 
get any tiling to-night, because it will put me 
in an uncomfortable position.” 

“ I had hardly any dinner,” observed Rob¬ 
ert, apologetically. 

, “I art very sorry,” I said sincerely. “ Per* 
haps, if your mamma knew that, she might 
give you leave to have something with your 
tea. At all events, Robert, I. will cut you as 
much bread and butter as you like.” 

He made a face at the proffered fare, but 
took ,a thick slice which I offered him, and 
ate; it with good-humor, f at the. same time 
asking Margaretif' they might all have some 


jam. She gave coriserit, arid produced the 
key'of a cupboard in the schoolroom; where 1 
some jnin was always kept, with tea'arid su¬ 
gar, and a few'other groceries! 

“ Please, some more bread,” said Flora 1 
presently. . . 

“ You have riot finished what I gave you 
yet,” I replied, resolved riot to countenance 
waste of any description. 

“ 1 don’t like the crust,” said the whining 
voice. 

“ You must learn to like whatever is given 
you, my love,” I said. “When I was a child 
I was never allowed to say what I liked or 
disliked. If I would not eat what was given 
me, I was forced to go without.” 

“ Margaret never eats crusts,” persevered 
Flora. 

“ Your sister does as' she likes,” I replied, 
“ but you must do as"! tell you. I cannot 
give you any more bread until that is eaten.” 

Perceiving'that I was determined, Flora 
yielded, and presently the crusts had disap¬ 
peared. On the whole we had a much more 
quiet and orderly meal than the preceding 
night, and Margaret seemed sensible of the 
fact, for on leaving the room she observed^ 
“ I ant glad you are here to keep them quiet, 
Miss Spenser. The schoolroom has been like 
a bear-garden ever since Miss Williams left.” 

I spent a tolerably happy evening, reading 
a little, and embroidering a collar that I des¬ 
tined for a birthday present to Madeleine. 
I cannot say that I felt less lonely, but I cer¬ 
tainly felt less unsettled, and began to have' 
hopes that when I had made myself a definite 
position in the house, and taught the children 
to be obedient, I might become moderately 
comfortable; and there was at least great sat¬ 
isfaction in knowing that, so far from being a 
burden upon those at home, I was likely to 
be able to render them some assistance. 
The thought that I was working for my dear 
mother, as well as myself, bore me up then, 
and has often done so since, in times of diffi¬ 
culty and depression. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A few weeks saw my position at Chever- 
ell Park more clearly defined, and infinitely 
pleasanter than I had at first dared hope it 
could ever be. When Mrs. Tower had ascer¬ 
tained that I was steady arid regular, and 
bent upon fulfilling my duties, she appeared 
content to let me carry them out very ,much 
in my own way. Her elder daughters discov¬ 
ering that I had no wish to force myself into 
notice, or to aspire to any unbecoming rivalry 
with themselves, treated me with less hau¬ 
teur-, arid finding that I never presumed, 
ceased to think it necessary to remind rite by 
look or tone that I.was in a position inferior 
to theirs. Mr. Tower was kind and friendly, 
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But took little notice of me, and gradually I 
sank into a quiet, unobtrusive place, going 
about my own duties methodically, and al¬ 
lowing other people to go about theirs, in a 
way that I now believe is the only plan by 
which a governess can insure kind and civil 
treatment, and a peaceful life, in any family 
constituted like that into which my lot had 
fallen. Of course, there was not a day, or an 
hour, in which I did not feel strongly, and 
sometimes bitterly, that I was but a govern¬ 
ess ; yet, by having resolutely faced the fact 
from the first, I found that it was not unendur¬ 
able, and I rested upon the certain conviction 
that if God saw fit, he would release me from 
the state of dependency as Boon, and in the 
manner that he deemed wisest 

I think now, that I did not at the time fully 
realize how greatly I built upon this conviction. 
It Was a never-failing source of strength and 
comfort to me. It bore me up through every 
vexation and soothed the feelings of depres¬ 
sion and despair that at times visited me. It 
brought me peace in many a wakeful hour of 
the night, and gave a hopeful tone to the let¬ 
ters I wrote borne. I do not think it was a 
wrong feeling; I am more inclined to believe 
that it was sent in mercy, to give me strength 
to bear up beneath the trials of the new and 
Strange life. 

With my pupils I had not much trouble. 
In less than a week Flora and Stephen were 
wholly under my authority, and I think it was 
a sensible relief to the rest of the household 
as soon as this was the case. I found very 
little in Flora to attach myself to, and many 
sly actions, and much falsehood and deceit, 
that only time could be expected to eradicate; 
but she was a clever girl, and I took an inter¬ 
est in pushing forward her studies, and devel¬ 
oping her talent for music, which was consid¬ 
erable. I did not think her faults hopeless, 
and some slight symptons of amendment soon 
gave me encouragement to set my mind dili¬ 
gently upon improving her morally, as well 
as intellectually. 

Stephen was, I think, a little dull, and cer¬ 
tainly not a little obstinate. Sometimes he 
resolutely refused to learn, and would pretend 
to be unable to spell words of three letters. 
Threats and ordinary punishments had no ef¬ 
fect whatever upon him. He never cried, but 
stood sullen, with his thumb in his mouth, and 
might have been deaf and dumb and blind to 
judge by the stony indifference he assumed. 
I bore tnis patiently for some time, constantly 
hoping for some signs of amendment; but 
when none were forthcoming, I appealed to 
Mrs. Tower, and obtained her permission to 
make him dine alone in the schoolroom, when¬ 
ever one of these obstinate' fits was upon 
him ; and as I only allowed him sufficient 
fare, of the simplest description, to satisfy ao- j 


tual hunger, and he not unfrequently at these 
times heard of the jam-tart or apple-dump¬ 
lings that Flora and Bobert had been enjoy¬ 
ing, the result soon proved the scheme to have 
been successful. The sullenness came at 
longer intervals, and was of shorter duration 
each time, and I felt very grateful to Mrs. 
Tower for allowing me to take these meas¬ 
ures for his improvement. 

Bobert was my friend from the commence¬ 
ment. I never had any difficulty in control¬ 
ling him; and the cause of dispute at the 
tea-table was happily settled by nis mamma 
giving me discretionary power to send to the 
kitchen, for an egg or a sandwich for him, 
whenever I judged that there was ground for 
the request. I was surprised and pleased to 
find how readily he bowed to my decision, 
and with what godd-humor he ate his bread 
and butter, when.I found it necessary to re¬ 
fuse a petition for something more savory. 
I had a good deal sometimes to put up with 
from his noisy, boisterous ways, and endured 
a few rather unpleasant practical jokes; but 
there was so much to like and admire in his 
character, and so many acts of rough kind¬ 
ness to atone for his mischievous pranks, that 
I found it easy to overlook them, and laugh 
off any little annoyance I might feel. I am 
sure I rose high in his estimation in conse¬ 
quence, and suffered less from his love of teas¬ 
ing than any person would have done who 
had resented the playful offence. 

Perhaps Margaret was my greatest trouble. 
While she merely paid me the compliment 
of studying with me for a short two hours 
every day, going through her various occupa¬ 
tions in a brusque, business-like way, we got 
on well enough, and I found nothing of which 
to complain. But the time unhappily came 
when it pleased her to adopt a more familiar 
tone; when the visits to the schoolroom were 
not looked upon as a necessary evil, and when, 
instead of settling instantly to work, she chose 
to begin with a little gossip, to indulge in a 
little more between each employment, and 
-perhaps to spend hulf an hour gossiping when 
the studies were over. I wished to check 
this propensity in her, but found it more diffi¬ 
cult than I imagined, without giving her seri¬ 
ous offence, which I was loath to do.. There 
was so little in common between us that we 
could talk about, that the gossiping propen¬ 
sity soon led her to chatter about affairs in 
which I had no concern, and on .which I 
Would as soon have been ignorant. It was 
far better for me that I should not know that 
Helen Tower had a penchant for Captain 
Bymer, and that Mrs. Tower disapproved of 
it, and tried in every way to cross it, because 
Captain Bymer was of no family, as Margaret 
worded' it, and not particularly well efil I 
had the uncomfortable conviction'that if it 
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ever transpired that such a secret hffd been 
poured into my ear, Mrs. Tower and her 
daughters would be very reasonably annoyed, 
and my relation towards the whole family 
would undergo a change. I could only beg 
Margaret not to tell me such things, and al¬ 
ways endeavor to change the conversation. 
Beyond this I did not know what to do, and 
since it had no effect in stopping Margaret’s 
tongue, I heard many a family detail that 
was never intended for my ears. 

But wlmt annoyed me even more than this 
was, that however friendly .and confidential 
Margaret might be to me in the schoolroom, 
her manner changed the instant she set foot 
in the dining-room; for in the presence of 
her mother and sisters she was as dignified 
and haughty and overbearing as ever. I was 
greatly stung and wounded by this at first, 
but by degrees I grew callous to it, and ren¬ 
dered myself proof against any annoyances 
by showing her that, however it might please 
her to lay aside the dignified young lady 
when it suited her convenience, yet that I 
never, in her most lively and sociable mo¬ 
ments, forgot, or appeared to forget, that I 
was in deed and in truth a governess. Con¬ 
sequently, I did not feel humiliated when her 
manners showed me that she was fully con¬ 
scious of the fact; and thus I am convinced 
that I saved myself incalculable suffering, and 
much of that insolence and overbearing of 
which governesses of the present day so bit¬ 
terly complain. 

I had been at Cheverell Park about six 
weeks, when Margaret came into the school¬ 
room one sunny afternoon, and asked me to 
take a walk with her. 

"Charlotte and Helen are gone out with 
mamma in the carriage," she observed, " and 
I can’t settle, in to work this lovely afternoon. 
We shall have time for a long ramble by the 
river, if you will come.” 

I consented, mnking it a proviso that Flora 
should accompany us, for I always strove to 
bear in mind that Flora was essentially my 
charge, and made a point of never neglecting 
her even to oblige Margaret; and more than 
once I hnd found her, in some slight degree, 
a protection against Margaret’s heedless 
tongue. 

“ Oh, no! I can’t have Flora to-day,” ex¬ 
claimed Margaret; “she is such an incessant 
worry, and I have got a great deal I want to 
talk to you about.” 

Of course, this information only served to 
make me more bent upon taking Flora, and 
Margaret was obliged to yield. 

It waa an exquisite afternoon in early spring, 
and I felt my spirits rise as we crossed a stile, 
and strolled along the soft grass by the side 
of the clear, sparkling river. The banka were 
covered with rushes and wild flowers, and .but¬ 


terflies and bees hovered over them, telling .a 
delicious tale of the summer that was coming. 
I would gladly have given myself up to the 
enjoyment of nature, but this Margaret would 
not allow. Her tongue was already in full 
swing. 

“ So mamma yielded at last, and said she 
would give a dance, a regular large dance, al¬ 
most a ball, with all the rooms thrown open; 
one for refreshments, and one for cards (where 
all the old, stupid people may congregate to¬ 
gether, and be out of the way), and the others 
for music and dancing. And as it is a home 
party, and there will be some young people 
asked, I am to join it, of course; and mamma 
is going to get me a, dress something like my 
sisters’, only rather simpler, because, you 
know, I nm not come out. Theirs are white 
tulle, with wreaths and sprays of small, white, 
cluster roses; and I am to have bows of white 
ribbons instead of flowers, and some pearls in 
my hair, to look more juvenile, as mamma 
says; and all the dresses are to come from 
London. There will be more than a hundred 
people, if all come, and there is to be a band 
from Bayford. Wont it be delightful ? ” 

“ I dare say it will. I hope you will enjoy 
yourself.” * 

“ And you are to come too. You didn’t ex¬ 
pect that, did you ? They held a consultation 
about it down-stairs. Charlotte wasagainst 
your coming, but papa and mamma were for 
it; and mamma said you were so extremely 
quiet and retiring, that there could be no rea¬ 
son against it. So mamma carried the day.” 

I made no reply, and had hard work to 
keep down the feelings of pride and haughti¬ 
ness that were rising up within me. Mar- 
gnret observed my silence, and asked, “ Shall 
you not be glad to come ? ” 

“I shall, of course, do as Mrs. Tower 
wishes,” I replied, calmly. “ I cannot profess 
to have any great desire to be present, espe¬ 
cially as I have lately been in great sorrow.” 

My black dress said the rest, and Margaret 
was silent for a short time; but her silence 
seldom lasted long. The next topic of con¬ 
versation was not such a safe one. 

“ There was another consultation held in 
the dining-room,” she whispered, confiden¬ 
tially; “ and that was whether a certain other 
pereon should be asked or not. Do you guess 
whom I mean ? ” 

I honestly replied, “ No.” 

“ Bun on and pick some buttercups. Flora,” 
she said, hastily. "We can’t have you hang¬ 
ing about us always; ” and as Flora ran off, 
she continued,— 

“ Why, Captain Rymer, of course. Helen 
and Charlotte were both for his coming, and 
mamma .said ‘ No,’ he should not be invited 
by her. Then they tried to persuade papa to 
invite him, but he did not like to go against 
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mamma; and do you know, really, Charlotte 
wrote the invitation herself, and sent it.” 

I looked grave, and pondered in my own 
mind how I could put a stop to this kind of 
conversation. Margaret was fretted at my 
making no observation. 

“ Wasn’t it bold of Charlotte ? ” she asked. 

“ Very bold.” 

“ It was kind of her to do it for Helen, 
though. Of course, Helen could not have 
done it herself.” 

. “ Of course not.” 

“How provoking you are, Miss Spenser! 
Wouldn’t you have done it if you had been 
Charlotte ? 

“ I hope not.” 

a 'Well, for my part, I think it was very 
kind of Charlotte.” 

" I suppose Miss Tower wishes her sister to 
marrv Captain Rimer ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

. “ With or without lier parents’ consent ? ” 

Margaret paused. “You are in a bad 
humor, Miss Spenser. 1 wont tell you any 
more about it.” 

“ Well, let us talk of something else,” I 
said, in a tone that was meant to be the 
essence of good-temper, but which did not ap¬ 
pear to soothe Margaret. 

- “Nothing that interests me interests you,” 
she said, pettishly. 

“ It is better that some things should not 
interest me,” I said, quietly. “ These are pri¬ 
vate family affairs that you are telling me 
about, which I am sure your mamma and sis¬ 
ters would not wish me to know.” 

" Y'ou are very conscientious,” she said, in 
an unpleasant tone. 

“I try to be,” I replied. 

“ Perhaps you will feel it to be vour duty 
to go and tell mamma that I have been tell¬ 
ing you all this,” she said, bitterly, but evi¬ 
dently with some concern. 

“ Should you like me to do so ? ” 

“ Thatquestion scarcely requires an answer, 
I should think, Miss Spenser.” 

“ Well then, let us agree from henceforth 
to talk of nothing that we should be ashamed 
of any one knowing. X don’t think you con¬ 
sider how completely you are putting your¬ 
self in my power by telling me these things. 
Some people would frighten you into doing 
whatever they wished, by threatening to tell 
your mamma what you would much rather 
she did not know.” 

“I think too well of you to suppose you 
capable of doing that. Miss .Spenser.” 

“ You know very little about me as yet, and 
it will be wise not to.trust me till you know 
more. Besides, these are not matters that 
you ought to discuss with any stranger.” •. 

. That evening Mrs. Tower come into the 
schoolroom, and told me . of the proposed 


dance, adding', “ We shall be very happy to 
see you in the drawing-room, Miss Spenser, if 
you feel inclined to come.” ■ . , •. 

I thanked her, and replied that I wished to 
do exactly what would be most, pleasing to 
her; but that if she had no desire on the 
subject, I thought my deep mourning would 
scarcely be in character with a ball-room. , 
I confess that I experienced some pleasure 
in showing them all that my happiness did 
not depend upon joining the mucli-talked-of 
ball; and that I did not regard the being asked 
as such an honor and distinction ns they 
seemed to consider it. Perhaps I was wrong; 
but it must be remembered that I had but 
just quitted a position winch bad.entitled me 
to be invited to all parties in our neighbor¬ 
hood ; and to feel that I was now asked out 
of pity and commiseration, was a little gall¬ 
ing at first. Time, however, made me wiser; 
and when I saw how many governesses were 
wholly neglected on similar occasians,-.I 
learned to think it a kindness in Mrs. Tower 
to feel for my loneliness, and to .be grateful 
for any tokens of consideration which might 
be.shown me. In time, also, I learned .to re¬ 
member continually, what at first I was 
tempted to forget, that to those around me I 
was not Augusta Spenser, daughter of .the 
well-known and much-respected vicar of Lnng- 
tree, but merely Mrs. Tower’s governess; and 
that small attentions, which I should formerly 
have taken as a right, must now be regarded 
as a favor; and that instead of being hurt if 
a little condescension betrayed itself in the 
manner of bestowing them, I must overlook 
every thing but the kindness which proffered 
them, and feel humble nnd grateful for.it.. tl 
do not any whether this is the true and right 
position of a governess in the nineteenth.cen¬ 
tury; but of one thing I am Bure, that it; is the 
only way of learning contentment, and that 
no true happiness or peace will be.gained un¬ 
til such,a tone of mind has been acquired, 

It must not he supposed, however, that vl 
received kindness and attention in. a cringing 
or servile manner. I believe,my manner was 
little changed from what it had been in former 
times. My father and mother invariably 
checked any signs of pride or haughtiness in 
us, and we were taught to be as gentle and 
courteoua to those beneath us, as to those 
above us in rank. I.experienced the.benefit 
of this early training after I. became a govern- 
ess. I had few habits to alter. Modesty and 
diffidence, which were: so essential to my posi¬ 
tion, came to me naturally; and. although;;! 
had many rebellious, feelings to, check . in nay 
inmost heart, and. many .a lesson of humility 
to learn, I had only to demean, myself as :I 
bad always be^p taught to do, and none .could 
complain of. either forwardness .or awkward¬ 
ness inmy manner. .. .... 
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On the night in question, Mrs. Tower 
kindly excused my appenring in the drawing¬ 
room ; hut I did not think from her manner 
that my refusal was any satisfaction to her, 
and this gave me pleasure; for I had been 
haunted by the idea that she felt bound to 
invite me, and was doing so against her own 
wish, and that of the family. 

The ball, little ns I was apparently concerned 
in it, led to a series of events that placed me 
in a most awkward and painful dilemma, an 
account of which shall he reserved for another 
chapter. 

chapter v. 

For several days after the bail, Margaret’s 
visits to the schoolroom were long and fre¬ 
quent. She was never tired of telling me 
over and over again of the number of her 
partners, and the gallant speeches they made 
to her. I heard a full description of every 
dress in the room, nnd my table was littered 
over with ends of ribbon and artificial flowers, 
With which site made clumsy-attempts at imi¬ 
tating some wreaths that had particularly 
struck her fancy. I must admit that my 
opinion of her character was not raised by 
What I then saw and heard. Frivolous as I 
had considered her before, Iliad not imagined 
that her head was really weak enough lb be 
turned by the excitement of one evening; hut 
such was the case. I found it actually impossi¬ 
ble to persuade her to give her attention for a 
single half-hour to any of her studies; nnd I 
was much perplexed as to my duty when I 
found hour after hour slipping by, waBted in 
idle talk. More than once I resolved to speak 
to Mrs. Tower, but she so evidently disliked 
being appealed to wiien Margaret was con¬ 
cerned, and had passed over in silence so 
many instances of indolence and frivolity that 
had come beneath her notice, that I as fre¬ 
quently determined to wait a day or two 
longer, in the hone that a change for the bet¬ 
ter might take place. 

From Margaret I heard that both Mr. and 
Mrs. Tower were so much annoyed at Cap¬ 
tain Bymer’s open and undisguised devotion 
to their daughter Helen, on the evening of 
the ball, that they had put a stop to all fur¬ 
ther intercourse between them; and that, 
much to the chagrin of the Misses Tower, he 
had not since been admitted to the house. I 
could not forbear asking, on one occasion, 
whether Margaret knew the cause of her par¬ 
ents’ decided objection to an engagement, but 
only received for answer a somewhat hurried 
and confused explanation, that Captain Bymer 
was unfortunately not such a sober, steady, 
prosy individual as her father and mother 
would have liked, and that because he was 
rather “.fast,” they had taken a prejudice 
against him. My own sympathies were cer¬ 


tainly on’ the side of the parents ;' and' after 
receiving this information, I tried Harder'thah 
ever to check Margaret’s' tongue, or; at all 
events, keep her from repeating to me all 
that passed in the family with regard to the 
subject. In this attempt I failed utterly. I 
had not then the experience I have since 
gained, or I might have succeeded better; 
but ns I believe not a few governesses are 
placed in the same false and unpleasant posi¬ 
tion that I found myself gradually sinking 
into, I will detail my own experience on the 
subject, in the hope that some 

“ Forlorn and shipwrecked brother 

Seeing, may take heart again.” 

Some weeks passed by, and although it ap¬ 
peared from Margaret’s reports that the sub¬ 
ject was less canvassed, than formerly by the 
family, it did not seem.to me to be at all less 
thought of by the sisters, and more than once 
a presentimentcrossed my mind that, far from 
dying a natural death, Helen Tower’s interest 
in Captain Bymer was only fostered by being 
crossed, and that mischief was secretly brew¬ 
ing. 

About this time Margaret was' a great deal 
with her sisters, and consequently less with 
me. They appeared to be taking her more 
into their confidence, and often went long 
walks together, to which Mrs. Tower made 
no objection, thinking, perhaps, that a long 
country ramble was better for Helen than a 
drive into the neighboring town, or a visit to 
a friend, when there was always a chance of- 
meeting Captain Bymer.' For my own part 
I thought differently, and regarded with some 
suspicion the Budden fondness for country 
walks that had seized all three. It was not 
my place however to interfere, and I could not 
hut rejoice over the many free afternoons that 
Margaret’s walks with her sisters gave me. 

One evening (it had been a wet day, and 
the Misses Tower had been unable to go out, 
and their equanimity was sorely disturbed), 
Margaret came into the schoolroom with her 
work, after the children were gone to bed. I 
saw at once the fretful state of her mind by 
the way she snapped her thread, and tossed 
down first one occupation and then another, 
unable to settle to do'any tiling. Finally, she 
took to pacing up and down the room, with 
her arms folded behind her, and began to vent 
her ill-humor. 

“ What a wretched day it has been 1 ” 

“ Bather showery,” I replied, “ but we 
must expect some showery days at this season 
of the year.” 

“ Showery Weather is the most provoking 
of all,” she said. “ I can stand a downright, 
pouring wet day much better than these tire¬ 
some little showers that come just when one 
doesn’t want them.". 
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I find nothing to say, so I made no reply. 

“ Mamma is really so absurdly prudent,” 
she continued, petulantly; “ it is so ridiculous 
to suppose that a little Sprinkling like this can 
ive one a cold. Where is the Use of being 
rought up in the country, if one is to be 
afraid of every shower? ” 

I could not help smiling at Margaret’s 
newly acquired hardihood, for a short month 
before a fresh breeze or a slight mist was 
made a sufficient excuse for avoiding the daily 
exercise. 

“ Mrs. Tower is on the safe side, I dare 
Say,” I observed, cautiously. 

, “ No, she is not on the safe side, for she 
has made us all intensely cross. We wanted 
above all things to take a particular walk to¬ 
day, and the has just spoiled our pleasure.” 

“ Where were you going ? ” 

* “ Oh 1 a long way off, through some fields 
find down a glen, where there are quantities 
of blue-bells and primroses.” 

“It would have been very rash to go through 
the. fields just after it had been raining,” I re¬ 
marked. “ No doubt you will be able to get 
the flowers to-morrow dr the day after.” 

“ No, that I’m sure we sha’n’t,” she said im¬ 
patiently. “ You don’t know any thing about 
H, Miss Spenser. It must have been to-day 
dr not at all,” 

I felt rather provoked at her tone, and 
asked, “ Will a shower of rain wash away the 
blue-bells and primroses ? ” 

“ No, of course not; but that was not the 
only object of our going. We had another 
very particular reason for Wishing to go to¬ 
day,’ and we have not only been disappointed 
Ourselves, but forced to disappoint somebody 
else; ” and Margaret dropped her voice mys¬ 
teriously, and gave a sagacious nod with her 
head, looking very important at having a 
secret to conceal. 

: I suddenly became excessively uncomforta¬ 
ble, for I doubted not I should presently hear 
fi confirmation of all my suspicion*. I in¬ 
stantly changed the subject, and to my untold 
felief, she did not again revert to it. 

The fact that I had heard nothing in actual 
words to prove to me that the daughters were 
Sficretly acting in defiance of tbeir parents’ 
wishes, gave me at first great comfort. I 
went to bed with an easy conscience, assuring 
myself that I knew nothing of their proceed¬ 
ings which would be displeasing to the father 
find mother. But after I had put out my 
dandle, and lay quietly thinking it over in the 
dark, I began to See that I was p aiming off a 
prevarication upon my conscience, and deriv¬ 
ing comfort from it. What had actual Words 
to do with the matter? I Was as morally 
Certain that a daily meeting took place be¬ 
tween Helen Tower and Captain Itymer, as 
if Margaret had told me so With her own 


lip*;’ Consequently, 2 Was, in’ truth, a party 
[to the deception that the daughters were' 
[carrying on with the parents; and if these 
foolish meetings resulted in an elopement or 
a secret marriage, I should not be free from 
responsibility in the matter. 

My mind was sadly harrassed by this view 
of the case, and I tossed restlessly from side 
to side, revolving what I ought to do. Some¬ 
times it appeared to me my duty to warn 
Margaret and her sisters that I was aware of 
their proceedings, and thus frighten them into 
giving up Captain Rymer altogether. But this' 
would afford no guarantee for their not carry¬ 
ing on an intercourse in a still deeper and more’ 
subtle manner; and I had little doubt that 
if I thus brought myself into collision with 
the elder sisters, they would not rest satisfied 
until they bad undermined me in their moth¬ 
er’s good estimation, and obtained my dis¬ 
missal. Evidently this scheme was impracti¬ 
cable. 

The only other resource that presented it¬ 
self, was to acquaint Mrs. Tower with my 
suspicions, and : trust to her judgment for 1 
quoting me as her authority or not. I fore¬ 
saw that, even in this case, I should probable 
render Cbeverell Park a very unpleasant resi¬ 
dence to me; but if I did so through acting 
up to my duty, the consequences must not de¬ 
ter me. Then again, in a fit of shrinking, I 
half resolved to wait a day or two until I could 
get Madeleine’s advice, Only the consideration 
that great mischief might occur during even 
this short interval, deterred me, and I finally 
fell asleep, resolved to seek a private inter¬ 
view with Mrs. Tower the following day, men¬ 
tion my fears, and leave the rest in her hands. 

I awoke with a weight On my spirits the 
next morning, and felt relieved wheh I recol¬ 
lected that I should probably have some diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining an interview with Mrs. 
Tower, Without arousing the suspicions of her 
daughters, for Which there appeared no neces¬ 
sity. This hope was delusive, however, for of 
happened that Mrs. Tower was called out it 
Jthe room upon business during bredkfast-time, 
and, fia I left the parlor afterwards, I met her 
alone in the halt. My heart failed me for a 
moment, and I almost determined to defer 
the dreaded request, but second though ts were 
best, and, pausing, I observed, “ Can I say fi 
few words to you in private, during the day, 
Mrs. Tower?" 

She looked surprised, but replied, “ Cer¬ 
tainly ; I will come to you ih the schoolroom,' 
immediately, Miss' SpensCr.” 

My heart throbbed; the dreaded moment 
was come; : but I tried to calm myself by rec¬ 
ollecting that the sooner it came, the sooner 
it would be over, and Mrs. Tower could fCel 
nothing but gratitude at my performing such 
a distasteful duty. I sent Flora to the hiir- 
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eery, arid took up my embroidery in the hope 
of composing my nerves. 

Siie came almost directly, and advancing 
with an air of kind concern, observed, “I 
hope nothing is wrong, Miss Spenser; you 
have no bad news to trouble you P ” 

This kind commencement gave me confi¬ 
dence, and I opened the subject quietly. 

“Nothing is wrong that concerns me, thank 
you, and perhaps you may think that in touch¬ 
ing on other subjects, not connected with me, 
I am overstepping the bounds of duty; but I 
can only assure you that it is most painful to 
me to say what I am about to say, and if it 
should be displeasing to you to hear, we can 
drop the subject at once,” 

“ Pray do not keep me in suspense,” she 
remarked, anxiously. 

I grew confused as I approached the sub¬ 
ject, and hesitated and stammered, afraid of 
etting Margaret into trouble, yet wishing to 
e quite candid. 

“I have reasons for thinking," I began, 
“ that, the visits of Captain Rymer at Cliever- 
ell Park, were not welcome to you and to 
Mr. Tower, and I have been told that you 
were anxious to discourage any intimacy be¬ 
tween him and the Misses Tower—” 

It was discouraging to observe Mrs. Tower 
draw herself up stiffly, and assume a look of 
cold dignity. I continued, “I should not 
have ventured to meddle on such a point, 
had I not reasons for thinking that the Misses 
Tower are in the habit of meeting Captain 
Rymer in their walks, and that I had no right 
to conceal my suspicions from you. If I have 
done wrong, pray forgive me. It has been 
most pninful to me to speak, and I am afraid 
if the Misses Tower know that I have done so 
they will take a dislike to me, but I felt that 
I held a position of trust here—” 

.“Say.no more, Miss Spenser,” interrupted 
Mrs.* Tower, in a tone that was meant to be 
kind, but was exceedingly stiff and cold. 
“ You have acted rightly. I trust you may 
be mistaken, but time will prove.” 

She left the room, and I felt far more com¬ 
pletely upset and uncomfortable than I had 
done while awaiting her arrival. I fancied 
that, after all, I must have mistaken my duty, 
and have interfered impertinently in what did 
not concern me, for such was'nhe impression 
left by Mrs. .Tower’s planner. With some¬ 
what bitter feelings I said to myself that in 
future I would let things take their chance, 
and if the Misses Tower got into mischief their 
parents must take the consequences. It took 
me a long while to overcome the irritable, 
angry feelings that were roused in. my mind, 
and I found myself once more in tears, pining 
for home and my mother and Madeleine. I 
grew calmer at last, however, and began to 
see that I had been unjust and hasty in my 


conclusions; and,-going into my bedroom,! 
prayed for forgiveness, and for a humbler and 
milder spirit. As soon as I felt really com¬ 
posed, I sent for the children, and the morn¬ 
ing passed quickly away. Every one was just 
as usual at luncheon time, and I strove bard 
to be the same; but I was painfully conscious 
in my manner, and fancied that my face was 
hotter than usual. No one appeared to no¬ 
tice me, and, as soon as luncheon was over, I 
took the children for a long country ramble, 
which completely restored my equanimity. 

Margaret was particularly out of sorts at 
tea-time, and the cause soon transpired, her 
mother having taken the elder daughters to 
pay some calls in the carriage, ana desired 
Margaret not to leave the grounds, as 1 had 
already started, and there was no one to walk 
with her. 

I went to bed with q light heart, after all, 
that night, and without any doubts as to 
whether I had performed my duty or not; 
but I still felt'some uneasiness with regard to 
my own position in the house, and some fears 
th*at it might be influenced for the worse by 
the part I had taken during the day. 

chapter vr. 

I DO not think that the Misses Tower were 
ever made acquainted with the fact that I had 
been the person to cast a suspicion upon their 
apparently innocent country walks. Mrs. 
Tower was a woman of great judgment and 
discretion. She always avoided scenes. If 
she discovered that any thing was wrong, she 
never attempted to remedy the past, but set 
herself quietly to work to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of the mischief in future. This was 
how she acted in the present instance. I do 
not think Captain Rymer’s name was ever 
mentioned between tne mother and daugh¬ 
ters ; but, day after day she arranged some 
scheme for employing the afternoon, taking 
care that her elder daughters should always 
accompany her; and she never appeared to 
hear the objections, or observe the black, dis¬ 
contented looks, with which her proposal was 
usually received. 

I could not help thinking myself that per¬ 
fect openness would have answered better in 
the end between a mother and her daughters; 
and I must admit that there did not exist 
that deep affection and respect in the Misses 
Tower’s hearts for their mother which I have 
observed where perfect confidence has been 
as much the mother’s happiness as the daugh¬ 
ters’ safeguard. I noticed also that Mrs. 
Tower was always restless and uneasy, evi¬ 
dently suspicious of every whisper, every 
meaning glance, every letter that came into, 
or went out of, the house. But that she suc¬ 
ceeded in effectually stopping all intercourse 
between Helen and Captain Rymer, I cannot 
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deny. The short-lived attachment speedily 
died a natural and painless death; the cap¬ 
tain soon afterwards left the neighborhood, 
and Helen transferred her affections to a very 
pleasing young barrister, whose attentions 
were happily more acceptable to her parents. 

I have always thought that Margaret 
guessed the cause of her walks with her sis¬ 
ters being stopped. She avoided the school¬ 
room for some time afterwards, and for more 
than a month volunteered no confidences, but 
treated me in a distant, formal manner. More 
than this she dared not do, for she knew well 
that if it transpired that I had warned Mrs. 
Tower, the first question that would naturally 
suggest itself to all minds, would be, “ How 
came Miss Spenser to know any thing about 
the matter P ’’ and probably she thought my 
exculpation would be, “Margaret told me.” 
„ Her fear of her sisters, therefore, kept her 
quiet, and as I quietly acqueisced in her avoid¬ 
ance of the schoolroom, the affair dropped si¬ 
lently to the ground. 

I now come to a portion of my experiences 
that it is not a little painful to relate, though, 
having resolved to keep back nothing that 
may be of benefit to others, I enter upon it 
without hesitation, hoping it may prove of 
service to some. 

When I had been rather more than six 
months at Cheverell Park, a second .large 
party was given, to which 1 was again invited. 
This time 1 gladly accepted the invitation, and 
looked forward with pleasure to joining once 
more in amusements which had formerly been 
a source of great enjoyment to me. I med¬ 
itated long upon my properposition in Mrs. 
Tower’s ball-room. I even gave full and 
anxious consideration to my dress, and finally 
decided that I would wear a high dress, in 
accordance with Madeleine’s advice, but that 
a high bluck silk dress would be out of char¬ 
acter in a ball-room. 1 thought it best, there¬ 
fore, to have a new white muslin made, with 
several deep, quiet tucks, and for my hair I 
- purchased some black velvet bows. Nothing 
could have been more calculated to escape 
notice of every kind than my toilette, when' 
dressed. I had decided to decline all polkas 
and waltzes, but thought there could be no 
objection to my dancing a quadrille, if I had 
the opportunity. 

It may be imagined how forlorn and lonely 
I felt in the brilliantly lighted room, knowing 
no one, and seeing everybody' sociable and 
merry around me. More than once I wished 
myself in my quiet schoolroom, and bitterly 
did I feel the anomalous position of a govern¬ 
ess in an English family. I knew that my 
birth and education were equal to those of 
most in the room; that my manners were as 
. good, and my natural address as easy and 
unembarrassed as those "of any around me; 


that I was not the least changed in essentials 
from the Augusta Spenser who had formerly 
been one of the happiest and most lively at 
such scenes. Where then was the change P 
I was a governess! I know not how it is— 
whether or not it is an evil capable of being 
remedied—whether it is possible to combine 
the ease and enjoyment of a young lady with 
the staid propriety of a governess. All I 
know is this, that as society is constituted in 
the nineteenth century, the only course open 
to a wise governess, is to acquiesce in its 
rules and etiquettes, and not examine too 
closely into the trials and humiliations it 
forces upon her. She must rise superior to 
such feelings; she must fully realize that her 
occupation is an honorable one, wliioh, if 
rightly used, can but reflect dignity upon her, 
and she must never try to throw aside the 
governess and assume the young lady, for 
such a step will be fatal to her influence o yet 
her pupils, and to her position in the family. 

But my reflections, as I sat in Mrs. Tower’s 
drawing-room, were not precisely of this sober, 
contented nature. I rebelled inwardly against 
my position. I felt angry with Mrs. Tower 
,for having placed me in it. I felt indignant 
with the Misses Tower for taking no notice of 
me, and irate with Margaret for the manner 
in which she was laughing and flirting with a 
conceited-looking young man, at a little dis¬ 
tance, steadily averting her eye all the time 
from the corner of the room in which I sat. 

Dancing commenced, but no' one thought 
of me. How thankful should I have felt had 
they been dependent upon a piano for their 
music, and I had been allowed to perform the 
part of musician throughout the whole even¬ 
ing 1 Some, in reading this confession, may 
feel contempt for the writer, but if .so, they 
have never known the bitter feelings that 
were stirred up in my heart that night; the 
intense, aching loneliness, the unwept .tears 
that gathered in my eyes throughout the 
evening; the miserable, uncharitable thoughts 
that passed through my mind about those 
around me; no, truly, weak and sinful as 1 
was, I was more to be pitied.than despised, 
for the trial was great. 

Dance succeeded dance; the dancers grew 
more and more lively, more and more en¬ 
grossed in their occupation, less and less ob¬ 
servant of me. Several times I half rose to 
retire' to my room, that I might give vent 
unseen to the bitterness.of my spirit; but the 
dread of attracting attention, of appearing 
annoyed at the isolation, of my situation,, as 
often deterred me,'and i sat down again. At 
length better thoughts entered my heart, and 
I prayed for strength to be able to resist the 
temptations of the adversary. Incongruous 
as such an action in such a place may appear, 
I had no hesitation in offering up a prayer, 
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with the sight of the dancers before my,eyes, 
and the sounds of galiops and waltzes iu my 
ears. I had always been taught that God 
was everywhere, and that his. ear was ever 
Open to a humble, earnest prayer, offered un¬ 
der whatever circumstances, in whatever sit¬ 
uation. I grew more composed, and then 
for the first time began to see that there were 
others in as forlorn a position as myself, and 
those not governesses as I was. 

My attention was presently caught by hear¬ 
ing a very sweet-toned gentleman’s voice just 
behind me, ask in low accents, “ Can you tell 
me, Miss Wood, who that young lady in 
white muslin is ? She is seated on the couch, 
and is more plainly dressed than any one in 
the room.” 

“ What young lady do you mean P Oh! 
that one,—she is Mrs. Tower's governess, and 
I think her name is Spenser. Mrs. Tower 
told me she was a clergyman’s daughter.” 

“Indeed! Do you think you could intro¬ 
duce me to her P She looks very forlorn.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” was the reply, 
in a surprised tone, and presently Miss Wood, 
whom I bad met on previous occasions at. 
Cheverell Park, stood beside me, and intro¬ 
duced me to a young clergyman, whom I had 
before noticed in the room, on account of his 
pleasant face and gentlemanly manner. 

Mr. Rashleigh took a seat beside me, and 
I soon found myself talking to him on per¬ 
fectly equal, sociable terms. How ropidly 
had the dulness of the evening vanished! 
The rest was nothing but enjoyment to ine. 
I discovered that he had n curacy in the 
neighborhood, that he knew all my favorite 
walks, had read most of my favorite books, 
and finally, the casual mention of my old 
home, led to the discovery that we had some 
mutual friends. 

His manner was peculiarly pleasant, being 
quite free from any thing like flirting, and 
indeed rather grave than otherwise; yet it 
conveyed the impression that he was inter¬ 
ested in me, and took a pleasure in drawing 
out my character; and he had the power of 
giving a vivid interest to every subject he 
touched upon, which rendered him an unusu¬ 
ally agreeable companion. I have occasion¬ 
ally met such men since in the world, but not 
often, and I am inclined now to think, although 
prejudice made me judge far otherwise at the 
time, that they have none of them been of a 
very high or elevated tone of mind, but that 
this gift of pleasing led them to regard it 
as of more importance than it ; really is, and 
mado them, consequently, very sensitive to 
the opinions of others. 

Very differently did I .think, at .the time. 
Intense gratitude for the moment swallowed 
up every other sensation. I was almost over¬ 
powered • by the fact of a gentleman and a 


clergyman singlingout a pqor neglected gov¬ 
erness, from a room full of elegant and aris¬ 
tocratic beauties, to converse with her for the 
greater part of an evening. The amount of 
reverence and admiration that the act inspired 
in me, mucks .ail .my powers of description. 
It would be considered .simply ludicrous by 
the greater part of-my readers, did I attempt 
to embody it in words, but it would find an 
echo in the hearts of some few who have ex¬ 
perienced the desolation of spirit upon .which 
it burst like a sunbeam. Those few will un¬ 
derstand it without further description, and 
it is for those that these .experiences are al¬ 
most entirely transcribed. 

The evening at length drew to a close, and 
my new friend wished me a pleasant “ good¬ 
night.” I immediately retired to my room, 
too well satisfied at leaving the company with 
an agreeable impression, to wish to stay.and 
have it effaced. 

I found it hard the next morning to settle 
into the dull routine of school-work. The 
events of the previous evening had unsettled 
me entirely. I felt as if I had been carried 
backward, for a few short .hours, into my 
former life. While talking to Mr. Rashleigh 
I had escaped from the.governess for a time; 
and many a pleasurable sensation of independ¬ 
ence and equality had returned in full force. 
His manner had made me feel that, despite 
the occupation that necessity had forced upon 
me, I was a lady by birth and education, and 
that I was not only entitled to his respect, 
but actually possessed it. I do not think 
there was any thing wrong in all this; it can¬ 
not be denied that the sensations were but 
natural. I was not in love. 1 hope I was 
not weak or foolish enough to full in tove with 
a stranger, simply because lie treated me with 
a kindness and courtesy that bitter experience 
had taught me were wanting in the world at 
large. I believe that fervid gratitude was all 
that I felt, or at least, believed myself to feel 
at the time; though, on looking back through 
a vista of many years, I will candidly own 
that I now think my feelings towards him, 
even after that short acquaintance, were such 
that they could without difficulty, have ripened 
into love, had he given me reason to think my 
love was desired. Many years have passed 
over my head since then, but even now my 
cheeks tingle as I make this confession. O 
young governesses, beware! The loneliness 
and desolation of our lot make us peculiarly 
susceptible to kindness and consideration, and 
the world should pity, and not condemn us, if 
our starved and Withered hearts respond too 
warmly ,to these rare tokens of interest and 
sympathy. Yet for our own sakes we should 
beware. Many a governess has fondly brooded 
over , small signs of kindness, until she has 
ended in imagining .that what sprang only 
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from' Christian courtesy, had its origin in a 
iwarmerandmore individual feeling, and has 
ended by experiencing all the bitterness of 
unrequited love. Nor is it altogether fair to 
•those who take compassion on our isolation, 
that they should he unable to do so with¬ 
out danger of .arousing feelings and kindling 
hopes which are far from their own minds. 
We have no safeguard but in praying against 
ouch temptations, and in trying to throw our 
hearts entirely into our duties. It may be 
.wisely said to all classes, that if God wills 
.that any should marry, he will bring it about 
without any scheming or manoeuvring on our 
art, but to no class is this saying so applica- 
le as to governesses. They must bear it in 
mind, and act upon it, if they wish rightly to 
perform their duties. A governess cannot 
ive her undivided attention to her pupils, and 
e musing upon-marriage at the same time. 
She must he content to leave her future in 
God’s hands, and bow meekly to whatever lot 
.he may ordain for her. 

At the time I am speaking of, I had no 
■thoughts of marriage connected with Mr. 
Bashleigb, though it cannot be denied that he 
occupied a large portion of my thoughts 
.throughout the day. I believe sincerely that 
I struggled hard against the listlessness that 
continually crept over me during lesson hours, 
il remember that, through fear of not having 
done full justice to Flora in the morning,! 
made her come to me, much against her will, 
for another hour in the afternoon, since Mar¬ 
garet was too much tired to give any time to 
her studies on that day. 

I spent the evening in writing a long letter 
to my mother, giving her a full account of the 
ball, with every little detail that 1 thought 
likely to interest her; and certainly my 
thoughts must have been simple and innocent, 
for I wrote a glowing description of my new 
friend, and the kindness he had shown me, 
-without a thought of shame that the letter 
would be read by my sisters as well as my 
mother. 

It may be wondered at that I should dwell 
so much upon so commonplace a subject as 
the casual attention of a gentleman in a ball¬ 
room ; but many a smaller event than this 
threw a tint of coloring over my quiet, mo¬ 
notonous life, and were I to restrict my narra¬ 
tive to the recital of only great facts andstart- 
.ling incidents, my tale were soon told. - 

CHAPTER VII. 

The weeks passed quietly, and uneventfully 
by, and all my pleasant thoughts of Mr. 
Rashleigh and the hall “ faded into twilight 
grey,” and were only mused on occasionally, 
as a bright green spot in a parched and path¬ 
less waste. Day after day-brought the same 
duties, the same small interest, the same 


trials. At length the prospect of a little va¬ 
riety appeared in an invitation for Margaret 
and Flora to a juvenile party in the neighbor)- 
hood, in which invitation I was included. 
After spending a whole morning in express¬ 
ing her extreme scorn at the idea of joining a 
juvenile part}-, Margaret ended by forgetting 
her scruples and accepting the invitation, ana 
the whole of the afternoon, and the greater 
part of the next few days, were spent in con¬ 
cocting a wreath and bouquet that should 
looked as little juvenile as possible. Jhad-no 
need to disturb myself about my dress; it 
could be but creditable for a gbverness to .ap¬ 
pear twice or thrice, or a dozen times,.in the 
same dress, provided it was a suitable one, 
which, happily white muslin can never fail to 
be, for any description of party, atony hour of 
the day. The party was a particularly pleasant 
one to me, for I no longer found myself 
obliged to sit in a quiet corner and speak to 
no one, but my energies had full scope in 
dancing with the children, playing quadrilles 
for them, and starting them in their games. 
Mrs. Morris, the lady of the house, treated 
me with great kindness, and I felt my spirits 
rise proportionality, until, in turning suddenly 
round upon a mirror at the upper end of the 
room, I almost started to see a bright color 
upon the usually pale face that met my gaze. 

About an. hour before supper, feeling a little 
exhausted, I retired to a quiet couch in the 
corner of the room, and contented myself with 
looking on. Presently a commotion at the 
door intimated that another guest had ar¬ 
rived, even at that late hour, and almost im¬ 
mediately Mr. Morris entered the room with 
Mr. Nashleigh. I was greatly pleased at hav¬ 
ing met him once more, but the pleasure was 
rapidly superseded by a chill fear that I should 
not be recognized, and that his gentle, cour¬ 
teous attentions would be given to some one 
else. I watched him eagerly as be spoke to 
Mrs. Morris, and made jocose remarks to 
some of the children. He appeared perfectly 
at home there, and knew every one, exchang¬ 
ing a few words with each as he passed round 
.the room. 

The time seemed interminable until he ap¬ 
proached my corner of the room, and then I 
grew so foolishly restless and nervous in.won¬ 
dering what my greeting would be, that I 
could have wished to see him turn back and 
retrace his steps. I need not -Uave feared. 
With an expression of surprise and satisfac¬ 
tion he shook hands with me, and having then 
completed the circuit of the room, dropped 
naturally upon the couch, at ray side. 

I will candidly own that I was much,grati¬ 
fied at :this renewal of our acquaintance. My 
kind friends were not so many in number as 
that one more or less was a matter of no con¬ 
sequence tome. If possible I found him even 
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pleasanter than on the former occasion. The 
gentle deference of his manner never varied 
and lie renewed the conversation of our ltfst 
meeting in a way that showed it had left an 
impression on his mind. We continued our 
discussion of books, and this led on to a com¬ 
parison of the merits of different poets. We 
each had our favorites, and in defending our 
peculiar tastes, and quoting passages in sup¬ 
port of our opinions, much time slipped hap¬ 
pily by. 

“Is it possible you have never read The 
Princess! ” he exclaimed at length. “ Why, 
it is one of Tennyson’s best poems. I must 
lend it you. How shall I contrive to let you 
have it ? ” 

I hesitated ; the temptation was sore. This 
kind of intercourse would cast n charm over 
my dull life that made my pulses beat with 
pleasant anticipation. But was it wise P 
Would Madeleine have approved itp Was it 
likely to be pleasing to Mrs. Tower P Had 
Mr. Rnshleigh been a married man, I need 
not have doubted, but he was not so. I felt 
unable to decide hastily as to the wisest course 
to pursue, but a vague notion lurked in my 
mind that the least pleasant course is usually 
the safest, and thanking him cordially, I de¬ 
clined the offer. 

The moment the words were cut of, my 
mouth a burning flush covered my face, as the 
discourtesy of the refusal presented itself to 
my mind. Mr. Itnshleigh did not appear to 
regard it in the same light. He evinced no 
surprise, but went on discussing the poet in 
question, as if scarcely conscious of my last 
speech. Yet I felt intuitively that such was 
not the case j and the delicacy thus displayed, 
and the inexpressible gratification of feeling 
my motives understood and appreciated, in¬ 
creased my admiration and respect in no small 
degree. 

The evening, like all other pleasant even¬ 
ings, came to an end at last, and I returned 
home with my charges. . It never crossed my 
mind to be otherwise than greatly rejoiced at 
having met my new friend again, though I 
doubt whether more pleasure or pain resulted 
from this renewal of the acquaintance. I was 
unsettled for my duties again the next morn¬ 
ing, and trifling vexations that I had previ¬ 
ously borne with contentment, and almost in¬ 
difference, seemed wholly insupportable. I 
had difficulty in controlling my temper, which 
was usually even and placid; I was irritable 
with Flora, and short with Margaret, who, 
owing to the excitement of the previous even¬ 
ing, was particularly trying. 

For several days I was restless and discon¬ 
tented. I do not know that I thought much 
of Mr. Rashleigh, but whenever I feltslighted 
and neglected, the remembrance of his cour¬ 
teous manner and evident deference to my 


opinion came across me with' an effect at once 
soothing and irritating. Discontent grew upon 
me day by day, until at last I found myself 
fretting at my position, and entirely unfitted 
for the duties I had to perform. A miserable 
time ensued, I became impatient to see to the 
end of my probation, envious of those whose 
lot raised them above the trials to which I 
was subjected. I felt a feverish longing to 
return to my mother and sisters, and at times 
indulged in angry thoughts that they should 
all be living happily together while I was in 
exile, forgetting that it was by my own choice 
I left them, and only remembering at last, 
with sensations of bitter self-reproach, the 
long and constant letters I received from 
them, and my mother’s still unabated grief at 
having me separated from her. 

These feelings subsided at length, and I 
was able to see how sinful the indulgence of 
them had been without inquiring into their 
true cause. I involuntarily connected their 
origin with my meeting with' Mr. Rashleigh, 
yet I could not bring myself to wish that we 
might not meet again, but satisfied my con¬ 
science by resolving that any future meeting 
should not be attended will) similar results. ■ 

We did meet again before long, and often 
afterwards. I found him always the same in. 
manner, and although I noticed that his be¬ 
havior to other ladies was as courteous and 
pleasing as it was to me, 1 still fancied, with 
or without reason, that his interest in me was 
greater than in most of those around us, and 
that my conversation afforded him more pleas¬ 
ure than that of most people. 

Mrs. Tower and her daughters did not usu¬ 
ally appear to observe the attention with which 
he treated me; only one night as we were all 
returning from a Christinas dance in the 
neighborhood, I heard Helen Tower say to 
her sister, as they put on their opera cloaks 
—“Mr. Rashleigh has made Miss Spenser 
the object of his devotion to-night. I wonder 
who it will be next.” 

The words were painfully jarring, and rung 
unceasingly in my ears the whole night. Ana 
here, before I proceed further, I must state 
that to this moment I do not believe Mr. 
Boshleigh ever thought he was a flirt. I can¬ 
not deny that he was culpably inconsiderate 
of the effect his attentions might produce ! 
and I have since heard of more than one in¬ 
stance in which young ladies have fancied his 
peculiarly pleasing manner was indicative of 
a special and individual interest felt in them. 

Such was my case. I was not foolishly fan¬ 
ciful or susceptible, and it was some time be¬ 
fore I allowed myself to indulge in the thought 
that he indeed cared for me. But the thought 
did steal in unawares at length, and truth 
obliges me to confess that there was happiness 
in the idea, and that after it .had- once fully 
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dawned upon me, it cast sunshine upon' every 
shadow, and opened out before me a bright, 
vague future. 

-It may lie thought unmnideniy that I should 
have indulged in such dreams before receiv¬ 
ing actunl proofs of Mr. Raslileigh’a regard 
for me; and perhaps I was too premature in 
drawing such conclusions from his attentions; 
but my great ■ loneliness and pining for affec¬ 
tion must'plead my excuse; and lims much I 
may say in my own defence, that I did not 
allow the belief to influence my behavior 
towards him in the smallest degree, except 
in being more studiously retiring, and watch¬ 
ful not to attempt to thrust myself into con¬ 
tact with him in any way. 

I no longer found any difficulty in perform¬ 
ing my duty by my pupils. Without actually 
allowing mvself to make schemes for the 
future, I had censed to free at my present lot, 
or speculate ns to the probable length of its 
duration. I fell even in spirits, calm, cheer¬ 
ful, and energetic; good-tempered wiLli Flora, 
forbearing with Margaret, and full of loTe mid 
sympathy for those at home. 

Thus time passed oil, and summer at length 
arrived. My acquaintance with Mr. Raslt- 
leigli Fad been of nine months’ duration; 
ami although I cannot repeat a word or an 
action of bis duriug that time, which actually 
justifies the impression that existed in my 
mind, yet I am sure it was not without some 
reason that I yielded to it. 

One'morning I joined the family as usual 
at luncheon-time. They were sometimes ex¬ 
ceedingly irregular at this meal, and on this 
day in particular, several were; absent, and 
only Mrs. Tower sat down with us. Soun 
a (let-wards the Misses Tower entered in their 
l'iiiing costume, and laying aside their hats, 
joined us without any further toilette. 

: “ If me you had a pleasant ride, Charlotte ? ” 
asked Itpr mother. 

“ Very, mamma, thank you; we rode into 
Westmv, and executed the commissions, and 
as there was plenty of;time, we returned 
home by way of the Grange, and inquired 
after Mrs. Upton.” 

“ Mary Upton saw us from the window,” 
chimed in Helen, “ and came out and entreated 
us to go .in, so we had llie horses put up, and 
went in and sat some time with them.” 

11 And heard some news that astonished us,” 
said Charlotte, “ Mr. Hashleigii was married 
last week, nlid it appears that lie lias been en¬ 
gaged for 80111 c lime, although very few peo¬ 
ple about here were aware of it.” 

“ The lady was very young,” observed 
Helen, ‘‘and it has only been nil acknowl¬ 
edged engagement for a short time, hut Mrs. 
-Morris, who is in Ins confidence, snvs it lias 
been a hour attachment.” * I 


“ Then, r I suppose Mri Rnshleigh will leave 
Westow now,” remaiked Mrs. Tower. 

No; he has taken that small house just 
out of the town, near the Morris’, and Mrs. 
Morris is superintending- the papering and 
furnishing. They are - expected home in a 
fortnight, and there is such excitement in 
Westow about the young bride.” 

" Mrs. Morris has seen her, and sara she is 
a very sweet-looking girl,” said Helen. “ I 
am -sure I hope Mr. Raslileigh will lie a little 
less profuse in his attentions fur the future, 
or the bride will not have a very agreeable 
lot.” 

“ It is nil manner with him,” said Mrs. 
Tower. “He is the same to so many people, 
mid never seems to consider that a miscon¬ 
struction may he put upon his attentions.” 

“ It is all very well for a single man,” said 
Charlotte," hut will hardly sit well on a mar¬ 
ried man, or he pleasing to a young wife.” 

“ As it is, I expect she will hem- a great 
niany rumors that will make tier uncomforta¬ 
ble,’’added Helen. “He has been talked of 
in so many quarters.” 

" I am sure Mary Upton thought lie nd- 
mired her at one lime,” said Charlotte; “ lie 
always used to single her out from u room 
full of people, and devote himself to her for 
a whole evening. I thought site looked 
rather conscious when she told us the news 
to-day.” 

“ And yet one could not call Mr. Raslileigh 
a flirt,” mused Helen. “ His manners are so 
grave and subdued.” 

“ I believe his intentions to be innocent,” 
said Mrs. Tower; “ hut I am exceedingly glad 
to hear he is married, for I have always been 
expecting him to gel into trouble.” 

Luncheon was by this time over. I rose 
and went to my own room. My head was 
throbbing, my hnnds were trembling. My 
dream was over; the quiet life of a governess 
lay before me once more in the vast future; 
tiie glow that had lately lent such u bright¬ 
ness to it had faded away; only the dreary 
gray of a winter sky remained. 

' Yet I was wonderfully calm. I shed no 
tears, I indulged in no regrets. I was not 
sufficiently collected for prayer, hut I took my 
prayer-hook, which lay on the toilet-table, and 
read over the psalms for I lie day. I am not 
sure that 1 entered into them, or was actually 
conscious of any tiling lint the familiar phrases, 
ami a certain deadening of thought for the 
lime being, hut the effect was good. When 
I had finished, I felt more equal tu consider¬ 
ing what I ought to do. This did not require 
much refleciioii; niy duly was plain. 1 must 
put away the past as adream. and throw my¬ 
self into the small duties and interests of the 
present moment. I pined for fresh air to 
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cool my head, ret the thought of a solitary 
walk was unendurable. A scrap of paper lay 
on the table. I look it up and wrote in pen¬ 
cil, “Are you inclined for n long walk? I 
have a wish to go to tbe top of Hnrrowbridge 
hill this afternoon, and we might read Ger¬ 
man in the evening, if you would like it.” I 
twisted it into a note, and going to the nur¬ 
sery door, desired Flora to lake it to her sis- 
ter'Murgnret. In fire minutes she returned, 
with the message that Margaret was putting 
on her bonnet. 

I was not dull during the walk; on the 
contrary, 1 talked more than usual. Mar¬ 
garet was in high spirits, and the fresh breeze 
on tbe top of the heath-covered hill was ex¬ 
hilarating. We were both completely ex¬ 
hausted when we returned, and the German 
lesson was postponed until the next day. She 
went to bed soon after ten, and I followed 
her example. I was loo tired to lie awake 
and think, and a good night’s rest, if it did 
not restore the lost tone to my mind, yet 
gave me bodily strength to struggle against 
the depression that hung on my spirits. 

It was not only the news of Mr. Knshleigh’s 
marriage that weighed on my heart; the con¬ 
viction that I had been guilty of unmnidenly 
conjectures, and had imagined love where 
none existed, was inexpressibly wounding to 
my pride. I felt lowered in my own self-es¬ 
teem. I thought how grieved and astonished 
Madeleine would be. if she were acquainted 
with the hopes that had been buoying me up 
for months. This idea pressed heavily on 
me. I fell like a hypocrite when I wrote 
home in n strain that led them all to believe 
I was cheerful and contented. If only Made¬ 
leine knew bow weak arid silly I had been, I 
should care less. At. length, when a few days 
had elapsed, and this trouble still haunted 
me; I resolved to write and confess all to her; 
and even if her esteem for me was lessened 
in consequence, I felt T should deserve it, and 
-that her sympathy and advice would be very 
comforting. I penned a long, and most hum¬ 
ble and regretful letter to her, entreating her 
not to love me less for tbe weakness of which 
I had been guilty, and begging her to believe 
that I had sufficient strength of mind to shake 
off the effects of the shock, and to fulfil my 
duties ns if it had never occurred. I bound 
her to secrecy, and petitioned for an early an¬ 
swer. 

Very miserable days of suspense weVe the 
three that elapsed before an answer arrived, 
but it came at last, and with a beating heart 
•I carried it to the seclusion of my own room, 
that no eye might witness the emotion with 
. which I could not but read it. Thank God! 
•it contained for me nothing but sympathy 
mud comfort, and assurances of a sister’s un¬ 
changing love. There was not a word or ex¬ 


pression in the whole letter that could be con¬ 
strued into a.proof of disappointment or les¬ 
sened esteem. Madeleine felt for me most 
deeply and tenderly, and although she ad¬ 
mitted that I had certainly been weak incom¬ 
ing to premature conclusions upon what bad 
proved insufficient grounds, she expressed 
only the gentlest pity for my unhappy mis¬ 
take, and urged me not to yield to despon¬ 
dency, or to reproach myself too much for the 
thoughts I had indulged in. 

I was very greatly soothed and comforted 
by the letter,and felt able to go through my 
daily routine in a fur more happy arid con¬ 
tented temper.' My greatest trial lay in be¬ 
ing forced to struggle against the miserable 
temptation of trying to pry into the unknown 
future. Had I yielded to this I should prob¬ 
ably have given up in 'despair, not having 
courage to face a lifetime Bpent in my present 
sphere of duty. I did struggle, however, and 
1 conquered, and I have lived to thank God 
that strength was given me to do so. . For 
many mouths I toiled on from day to day, 
putting aside all thoughts of the morrow, and 
emleuvoring to live for the improvement of 
the present hour only. At the end of that 
time, I had regained so much of my .former 
buoyancy of spirit, that I was no longer forced 
to keep the same rigid guard over myself, but 
discovered, will) much thankfulness, that the 
trifling events of the present moment could 
interest and amuse me, without suggesting 
the doubt whether they were destined to form 
the only change and variety in a long life. A 
month spent at itome, the following Christ¬ 
man, completed the cure, and when I returned, 
and accidentally met Mr. Baslileigh and his 
young wife at an evening party at Mrs. Mor¬ 
ris’, I could admire her: beauty, and talk with 
bint over the books we had been reading, 
without any fear of disturbing my peace of 
mind. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ten years have elapsed since the events 
occurred which I have been recording. I 
have ceased to he a governess, and God has 
willed that I should lmve a home of my-oivn, 
and a kind husband. But before dilating 
upon the blessings of my present lot, I must 
go bock and give a busty outline of the con¬ 
tinuation and conclusion of my career as a 
governess; 

I lived four years at Cheverell Park, and 
only left hecnuse Mr. Tower met with some 
considerable losses, and found it necessary to 
retrench his expenses, and send Flora to 
school. Of coarse, during the whole of that 
time, Iliad trials and annoyances to hear with, 
hut they decreased as Mrs. Tower and her 
daughters learned to know me better, and as 
experience proved that I had no wish to 
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thrust myself forward, but was. content with 
thesubordinate and modest position of a gov¬ 
erness, I frankly own that I believe thefnm- 
Hy at Clieverell Park would have been just 
one of tlioRe, so> frequently complained of, who 
treat governesses with scorn and hauteur, had 
1 given them the opportunity for doing so. 
But I also believe that such treatment is im¬ 
practicable where the-governess keeps strictly 
to her own path- of duty, and never presumes, 
or exposes herself to the annoyance of being 
repelled and slighted. It is impossible that 
a mother should desire a governess, however 
lady-like and accomplished, to occupy a foot¬ 
ing of equality with her c’.vn daughters. It 
may seem hnrd to the governess, if she lias 
been brought up in the same sphere of life, 
but she must remember that whatever her an¬ 
tecedents, she is a governess. 

It may be very pretty in the daughters of a 
bouse to be lively in manner, quick at repar¬ 
tee, conversable with gentlemen; but these 
qualities would be for from pleasing in n gov¬ 
erness. No mother could be expected to ap¬ 
prove of such conduct in the person to whom 
she intrusted her children’s education. Only 
one course then remains. Since all means 
of earning a livelihood have their disadvan¬ 
tages, it ought to be considered inseparable 
from the lot of a governess that such wuys 
should be at once renounced; and if any 
young lady, who particularly excels in the art 
of pleasing, and is yet reduced to gain her 
own livelihood, feels that she is unable to lay 
aside such manners, and assume the sober 
gravity requisite,she should feel sure that she 
is unfitted for the task, and turn herntlenlion 
to some other means of support. As a com¬ 
panion, lively manners and easy, conversation 
may lie a desirable qualification, but not as a 
governess. 

As Flora grew, older, and my character 
became more thoroughly understood, I joined 
the family more than had been at first per¬ 
mitted. Occasionally I was asked to dine at 
the late dinner, and Mrs. Tower kindly invited 
me to bring my work into the drawing-room 
when I found the evening lonely. I took ad¬ 
vantage but sparingly of this invitation, feel¬ 
ing that however kindly they might compas¬ 
sionate my solitude, yet there could not but 
be a constraint over the free family inter¬ 
course when I was present. Frequently, when 
music was the order for the evening. Marga¬ 
ret would come and fetch me to take part in 
a madrigal, or play the bass of a duet. I was 
never too proud for these subordinate parts, 
for I felt that it was right that Margaret and 
her sisters should be first in every thing in 
their father’s house. 

Helen Tower’s marriage took place while I 
was still at Cheverell Pork, and Margaret 


was engaged to be- married when I left. I 
cannot say that I felt any strong attachment 
to *any of the family, from first to Inst, with 
the exception of Robert, although Mrs. 
Tower was uniformly kind to me, and was 
really sorry when circumstances compelled 
me to leave. I bad no difficulty in meeting 
with a second situation, ns I'received high 
testimonials from Mrs. : Tower. 

My second home was in the family of a 
clergyman. I had four pupils, varying in 
age from eight to fourteen, and as they were 
not old enough to subject me to the annoy¬ 
ances I had at first experienced with the Misses 
Tower, and their mother was a gentle, sen¬ 
sible woman, who invariably treated me with 
kindness and courtesy, I passed many very 
happy yearn in the family, and only left them 
to enter n home of my own. My four years’ 
experience in Mrs. Tower’s household enabled 
me to avoid much that wns disagreeable when 
I entered upon my second sphere of duty, 
and gave me a certain amount of standing 
and dignity, that I had at first greatly felt in 
want of. It was with feelings of real regret 
that I left Mr. Woodbourne’s house; and I 
must always take the greatest interest in the 
future of my pupils, especially that of the 
youngest, whose character I moulded, as far 
as I was able, into my ideal of womanly ex¬ 
cellence, and who will always be very dear to 
me, ns I have the happiness of thinking I am 
to her. Mr. and Mrs. Woodbourne parted 
with me as with a valued friend, and assured 
me of a warm welcome whenever I should 
find time and opportunity for paying them a 
visit. 

Meanwhile, the school, which supported 
my dear mother and sisters, prospered, as 
any school conducted by Madeleine must 
liave prospered. The first two years were 
anxious years certainly. They had n great 
number of applications, but very few brought 
any result, as people were fearful of commit¬ 
ting their children to the charge of untried 
teachers. Madeleine's hopefulness never 
failed her in this season of doubt. She said 
'she was glad to have difficulties at the outset, 
when they were full of strength and energy 
to meet them and trample them under foot; 
that it would he infinitely more trying to start 
with a good school and find the numbers fall 
off by degrees; that she preferred owing her 
popularity, if ever she became popular, to her 
own merits and industry, rather than to the 
recommendations of her friends. I think my 
mother and Susan would often Imve been 
tempted to despair if it had not been for 
Madeleine’s high, fearless spirit, which seemed 
to surmount every obstacle, and take a pleas¬ 
ure in mastering difficulties. In time we be¬ 
gan to see that perseverance, and the real 
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ability my sisters possessed, was taking effect, 
and their numbers slowly, but steadily in¬ 
creased. 

Madeleine never married, although she bad 
opportunities - of doing so bad She desired. 
Site devoted herself to my mother, and when 
Susnn married, which she did a short time 
before myself, Madeleine continued to carry 
on tiie school, which was large and prosper¬ 
ous, with the aid of some competent assist¬ 
ants. 

For several years the arrangement by 
which it had been agreed that I should share 
my earnings with my mother wes allowed to 
continue; and it was one of my greatest 
sources of happiness at that time, that I felt 
my exile from home was instrumental in alle¬ 
viating the anxiety thnt was pressing heavily 
on my dear mother during the few years that 
Madeleine’s efforts did not appear likely to 
meet with success. When, at length, the 
prospects of the school took a turn, and 
brought in a larger income than they had 
ever dared anticipate, my mother resolutely 
refused to accept any part of niv earnings, 
in which refusal she was supported by Mad¬ 
eleine, and I was forced, unwillingly, to sub¬ 
mit to tiie arrangement. I satisfied my mind, 
however, by always setting aside the sum 
that had formerly been sent home, and in¬ 
vesting it, thnt if ever my mother’s circum¬ 
stances changed, it might he ready for her 
use; if not, as proved to he tiie case, I thought 
it would be a provision, or tiie beginning of 
a provision, for myself, in anticipation of the 
time when work would he less pleasing than 
I hod hitherto found it. 

I first met my husband during one of my 
visits home. He was a solicitor in the town 
where Madeleine started her school. I was 
well pleased to make his acquaintance in this 
way, rather than while occupied in my duties. 
We were engaged for some time, for Mr. 
Bussell was a young man, mid had to make 
his way through great difficulties before he 
could secure a certain income. It was a joy¬ 
ful day for all parlies when we first returned 
home after our marriage, and it completed 
my dear mother’s felicity when she had me 
settled within ten minutes’ walk of her own 
home, and could pay me a daily visit. 

And now, in few words, let me sum up tiie 
result of my experience ns a governess. It 
cannot he denied, in the first place, thnt trials 
and humiliations are inseparable from the lot 
of a governess; hut it is equally certain that 
their extent and duration depend in a great 
measure on herself. The more fully she 
bears in mind, and acts upon the knowledge, 
that sjie is a governess, the less acutely she 


will feel the annoyances of the position, and 
the less will she be reminded of it by the 
manner of others. Thnt the position is fre¬ 
quently ill-defined and incongruous to the 
birth and education of the person herself 
cannot be doubted; but, such as it is, it must 
be submitted to, and borne with patience and 
resignation. Above all things, I should say, 
thnt it was desirable that governesses should 
strive rather to “ hear those ills they have, 
than fly to others thnt they know not of; ” 
no family can be without certain drawbacks 
and failings, hut if the governess leaves in 
the hope that in some other family she will 
be subjected to less discomfort, she will al¬ 
most invariably he disappointed. She may 
not meet with the same trials, hut she will 
probably find others quite as hard to bear; 
and should a spirit of restlessness, and n love 
of change grow upon her, it must inevitably 
make her unsettled and dissatisfied for the 
rest of her fife. Under such circumstances 
she will make no permanent friends, nor will 
she meet with that respect, to which a person 
who lias lived some years in one family is en¬ 
titled. 

In pursuing this subject 1 can hut repent 
much tlmt I have already said, therefore I 
will conclude before I nth tempted to become 
wearisome; only hoping thnt the simple de¬ 
tail of what one governess had to endure, and 
the line of conduct she found most advisable 
to pursue, both for her own comfort, the 
good of her pupils, and the interest of their 
parents, may prove some guide and assistance 
to others struggling on amidst equal, and 
perhaps greater difficulties; or may at least 
encourage them when they, feel inclined to 
despair, by reminding them that others have 
also felt the same heart-loneliness and pining 
for affection and sympathy, which makes their 
lot so hitter. 

I will close with two verses that have often 
brought me strength and consolation, when I 
have been feeling most sad and lonely :— 

“There are who sigh that no fond heart is 
theirs, 

None loves them best—Oh, vain and selfish 
sigh! 

Out of the bosom of His love He spares— 
The Father spares the Son, for theeT f " die: 

For thee He died—for thee He lives again : 

O’er thee He watches in His boundless reign. 

“ Thou art as much His care, as if beside 

Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth: 

Thus sunbeams pouf alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect’s 
mirth; 

They shine and shine with unexhausted store— 

Thou art thy Saviour’s darling—seek no 
more.” E. E. T. 
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MY FIRST 1,0 YE ANIl MY LAST. 

BY EDWARD DltANTIIWAYT. 

I was young, very young, when I first 
joined the — Fusiliers. Young in years, 
for r was barely seventeen j young in experi¬ 
ence, for I eamo almost direct from school. 

Such is my opinion now, just ten years 
after that important period | but I held my¬ 
self in very different estimation then. In 
fact, I looked upon myself ns a knowing hand 
—a man of the world j and tho pretension 
was based upon very sufficient grounds, ns it 
seemed to me. I was an Etonian, and wo 
wero all men of tho world, all of us at least 
in the sixth form. Then I had spent a sea¬ 
son (or rather, part of it) in London, mixing 
in the most exclusive society, under tho aus¬ 
pices of mv uncle. Sir Charles 'Wilmington. 

Before this visit I had seen littlo of my 
distinguished relation, though ho was my 
guardian, for ho rarely left Ilciss-lladcn, 
where ho resided ns a worthy representative 
of our little queen at tho court ol Saxc-I.illi- 
put. So I had been in tho habit of spending 
my vacations at tho house of my other guar¬ 
dian, a quiet, country clergyman with sev¬ 
eral sons about my own age. 

Once, indeed, I remember well, Sir Charles 
came to pay mo a visit. IIo was staying at 
tho castle, and drove over to F.ton in ono of 
tho royal carriages with some princo of Saxc- 
I.illiput, who wished to see tho college. I 
felt a littlo justifiable prido oil tho occasion, 
but to the credit of my schoolfellows, I must 
say, they did not appear very deeply im¬ 
pressed with a senso of my importance. In 
fact, I seemed to gain far more honorin' their 
eyes by tho sound thrashing I administered 
to young Hopkins, son of tho radical mem¬ 
ber for iShodditon, on account of his sneers 
at tho important treaty of Ilciss-lladcn, 
which won for my undo his Grand Cross of 
tho Hath. 

Sir Charles happened to como to London 
on leave of nbscnco (for tho benefit of his 
health) after I was appointed to my regi¬ 
ment, and about a month before I had to 
join. Very good-naturedly, for it must have 
been n boro to tho formal, punctilious old 
gentleman, ho asked mo to spend tho inter¬ 
vening timo with him, and I did not reject 
tho oiler. 

lie was very much sought after in society, 
so I could not have a better introduction to 
London life. Strnngo ns it might appear, a 
genuino friendship sprang up between tho 
merry, unsophisticated school-hoy and tho 
polished nisi diplomatist. Wo wero seen 
together everywhere (that was anywhere), 
and wero far from being unnoticed. I was 
a pretty hoy in tlioso days, with a bright 


face, fair, clustering curls, and laughing, 
bluo eyes, wliilo ho was hnndsomo and dis¬ 
tinguished looking, enough to bo rcmarkablo 
among tho most high-bred in nppcaranco of 
all aristocracies. 

On ono occasion, I remember, wo over¬ 
heard a speech of tho lovely Countess Za- 
lcwski to a compatriot?, in which she made 
most flattering allusion to “tho flowers of 
spring and autumn’s fruit.” Hut my cousin, 
Jack Fortcspee, who has his shaft tipped and 
winged for all comers, told mo La Zalcwski 
was a deep one, who displayed more calcula¬ 
tion than giddiness in her flirtations. It was 
hinted, ho said, that for “ reasons of stale,” 
sho had been making a dead set at my undo 
for some months past, and that in fact she 
was tho malady that had driven him from 
Ilciss-lladcn. If so, after tho manner of 
most diseases, sho had accompanied him in 
his flight. 

Though I knew tlint my uncle had facili¬ 
tated my entry into tho exclusive circle in 
which wo moved, I was by no means pre¬ 
pared to admit that I was altogether beholden 
to him for tho welcome I met with. To say 
nothing of my personal qualities, which, of 
course, rendered mo an ornament even to 
tho most distinguished coterie, I had another 
passport, of great authority ns I imagined in 
my dignity, ns Wilmington of Wyehholm. 
I bad not then learned tlint fashion is a ca¬ 
pricious deity, whoso favor is not to bo in¬ 
sured by oitlier pure blood or a long rent-roll. 
Besides', such a term could not fairly bo ap¬ 
plied to my modest four thousand a year. 
Still I was right in some measure, for if I 
had been a penniless younger son, oven at 
that tender age, prudent chaperons would 
not have allowed their fair charges so to pet 
and make much of “ that dear little fellow, 
Harry Wilmington.” 

In spite of my uncle’s sago counsels, I 
should have been utterly spoiled, but fortu¬ 
nately for mo the time soon arrived for mo to 
join iny regiment. 

" I might give you plenty of good advice,” 
said Sir Charles’tho evening before I left 
him j “ but it is a commodity that is never 
valued j and, like all young soldiers, you nro 
beginning to feel a littlo superiority to us 

I protested warmly against bis assumption, 
but no only smiled gently, ns if unshaken in 
his opinion. 

“1 will give you what really will hoof 
use,” ho said: “ a letter to ono of your cap¬ 
tains, Brevet-major l)o Wilton, who is on 
old friend of mine. You will find him n 
thorough gentleman, a capital ollieer, and 
ready to give you advice or assistance in 
either capacity. He ought to have been a 
colonel or cvcii general cro now, but ho went 
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on half-pay for several years, I believe. Ho 
lost his little fortune somehow through a 
friend lie had trusted, anil the lady ho was 
nbout to marry jilted him in consequence. 
Since then his temper has been poured, but 
you will find his bark worse than his bite.” 

“ People seem to think I am n regimental 
dry-nurse,” muttered the veteran through 
his grizzled moustacho in n very audible 
aside ns I presented the missive to him. 

“ So my old friend Wilmington anil you," 
ho continued in a louder lone, “ have been 
dancing on the Mayfair treadmill—ho ought 
to know better at his lime of life. I have 
heard of your doings from Lady Jane Gar- 
still, who will write to mo nbout that pre¬ 
cious cub of hers. You will find the drill- 
•anl poor work after the drawing-room, un- 
ess you have the right stuff in you. Well, 
bo careful how you go on, for you shall not 
get into mischief for old Wilmington's sake, 
if a lecture from mo can keep you out of it.” 

I will not dwell upon the few weeks during 
which I was shaking down into my placo in 
the regiment, for there was nothing of any 
moment to relate. At first I liavo no doubt 
I gave myself ridiculous airs, for I was well 
quizzed, dubbed Lord Wychholin, etc., etc. 
But they soon found I took this bantering 
good-humoredly, and even let them laugh 
mo out of my absurdities. I was always 
ready too to join in any fun going, anil to 
enjoy it to the utmost. So I lost my nick¬ 
name, and was speedily, in spite of my dig¬ 
nity, called “Harry” liy every one, from the 
gray-haired colonel to the ensign, who joined 
a week after me. 

I looked so young even for mv age—such 
a mere child, and was so light-hearted and 
joyous, that every one seemed naturally to 
make much of me. l’rom the fair creatures 
who had petted me in London I had no ob¬ 
jection to this treatment, but from my brother 
officers it was hardly so welcome. It was 
useless, however, for mo to show that my 
dignity was offended, for I only got laughed 
at for my pains. 

Major do Wilton was no less friendly than 
the rest, if I was to take hint at hm own word 
and consider his lectures a proof of interest, 
for they were neither rare nor feeble. And 
in spite of his severity I really believe there 
was a mutual liking between us. , 

“ Harry Wilmington,” ho said to mo one 
morning, “ you uro going to AVhitccliflb with 
mo to-morrow. You know I relievo tho com¬ 
pany on detachment there, and I have per¬ 
suaded tho colonel to transfer you to my 
company. It will do you good to bo quiet 
a little, instead of rattling nbout with tho 
wild young fellows you are getting so thick 
With.” 


I was far from being pleased at this ar¬ 
rangement. I was piqued at tho chango 
being made so unceremoniously without ref¬ 
erence to my wishes, and I was not inclined 
to lenvo our jovial set for a quiet littlo sea¬ 
side town or rather village, llut I consoled 
myself with two reflections. In tho first 
place, I should not bo separated from my 
chief crony, Garstin, and, in tho second, tho 
major’s intcrfcrcnco showed ho was anxious 
to keep mo with him. I even broached this 
opinion at mess that evening, when Jack 
l’onsonby twitted me with being exiled. Do 
Wilton's sharp cars caught my words, and 
I was more vexed than ever I had been at 
Ins lectures by tbo half-sneer on his lips as 
ho said: “Yes, Master Harry, I could not\ 
livo without you. I really ought to apolo¬ 
gize to tho mess for taking you from them.” 

Our life at Whitccliflbwus certainly o con¬ 
trast to that wo had boon loading at head¬ 
quarters. Tho major, in spito of his good 
wishes, could not work us beyond n certain 
point without driving tbo men into n mutiny, 
so wo bad plenty of idle time on our hands. 
Aqua Vivariums had not then been invented, 
wo were too unromnnlic for the sad sea 
waves to sing to us, and fishing from an old 
tub of n boat, or sitting on tho beach mak¬ 
ing ducks and drakes on tho water, lost their 
charms after a time. 

Whitcclifl'o had a few years beforo been a 
mere fishing village, and the speculator, who 
had run up a few villas, had evidently de¬ 
serted the placo almost on tho threshold of 
his scheme for a more promising site, for 
there wero not a dozen 111 all of these tri¬ 
umphs of architecture. This was certainly 
not the season, if there was such nil institu¬ 
tion at AVliiteelifle, and tho two villas that 
wero alono inhabited contained bipeds far 
below tho notice of such exquisites ns Garstin 
and I. 

We had one or two visitors, but they did 
not contribute greatly to our entertainment. 
The ollicer of tbo coast-guard called upon 
us, but wo never succeeded in finding liiin 
in his cottage—morning or evening ho al¬ 
ways seemed to be going his rounds. Then 
the clergyman made his appearance at tho 
barracks after wo had been at church tho 
first Sunday i when by tho by wo bad seen 
n slight, graceful girl sitting in what must 
have been tho rectory pew. As on return¬ 
ing tho civility wo sat in tho library of tho 
worthy ancient, wo caught a glimpso of tho 
same slender form flitting about the garden, 
but bo did not oven refer to his daughter. 
We were rather gratified by tho idea that 
wo wero looked upon ns wolves, not to ho 
trusted w ith tho lamb. 

' Olio afternoon when wo returned from 
ball-praclicc on tho sands (with pistols at a 
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post) wo found n card from Sir Walter 
Whinthorpe of Whinthorpo Park. This was 
beforo our grooms witli our horses mid my 
dog-cart laid joined us, for wo knew thoro 
was only a onc-stallcd stablo near tho littlo 
barracks, of which tho major took possession. 
And even when later wo had contrived tho 
accommodation by knocking down tho parti¬ 
tion-wall of a hovel wo rented, nnd so were 
able to drive over to Whinthorpe, wo found 
nothing to repay us for tho trouble, 'i'lio 
baronet seemed an old bore, nnd his daugh¬ 
ters were commonplaco countrified girls. 
Wo afterwards learned that tho hello of tho 
family was staying with an aunt for tho Lon¬ 
don market, lor which, rightly enough, the 
others were not considered well suited. A 
day or two later wo received it formal invita¬ 
tion to dinner after n fortnight’s notice, so 
wo were not likely to find tho pleasures of 
society too absorbing. 

Hut while we were still reduced to trudg¬ 
ing on fool, I received a letter from my 
uncle, which changed tho aspect of affairs. 
Wo corresponded occasionally, and I had 
written telling him of my being sent on de¬ 
tachment. 

“ ,So yon are at Whitcclifie,” ho said j " I 
remember it of old, and, unless it has much 
changed, you must find it dull enough. You 
seem to have forgotten that you have near 
relations living in (ho neighborhood, tho 
Clintons, who aro your third cousins. I 
strongly recommend yon to cultivato their 
acquaintance, for they are sure to have tho 
best set in tho county about them, nnd they 
have ft splendid house and estate. Old 
Clinton is quite imbecile, I believe, but bis 
youngest daughter (who, hv tho by, must bo 
near forty now) has been’ mistress of the 
house for many years. She is one of those 
active, restless women, who always lutvo 
some crotchet in their heads; last limo I was 
there 1 could hardly (ouch e. dish because 
they were all atrociously Havered with vari¬ 
ous herbs selected to counteract tho had 
qualities of tho other ingredients. I give 
vou my word of honor, 1 should have been 
half-starved, but for tho eggs at breakfast 
and cheese ami fruit at dinner, lint proba¬ 
ble sho has dropped that whim for another 
this time,” 

1 had road so far to Ciarslin, when ho ex¬ 
claimed, "Why, 1 larry, you young mud', bow, 
came you to say nothing about your cousinP 
it will bo glorious fun.” 

lie was nearly threo years older than I 
was, nnd sometimes gavc’liimsclf absurd airs 
of superiority on tho strength of his senior¬ 
ity both in ago and regimental standing. 

“ What could I say, you w iseacre,” I re¬ 
torted, " when 1 never even heard of their 
existence till now P ” 


“Clinton,” said Clarstin, musingly, "it 
strikes mo that is tho name of the people 
who livo in that fmo house about two miles 
along tho l'orcombojoad, hut wo wero told 
thc)Vnever visited tho officers quartered 
hero.” 

" Then that largo curtained pew belongs 
to them !” I exclaimed. “ I should liko to 
have another look nt those splendid dark 
eyes I caught n glimpse of.” 

“ Whatever color you may persist in call¬ 
ing her eves,” returned Uarstin, " 1 will 
maintain that I saw nt tho very same open¬ 
ing a cluster of curls liko gold/’ 

Theso incongruous charms, of which tho 
waving of tho curtain had allowed us a mo¬ 
mentary view, had given us a strong desiro 
to see more of the fair possessor, llut when 
nt last wo had got our men out of tho 
church, no ono endowed with cither beauty 
was to bo seen. 

“ Wo will go nnd call upon them this 
very day !" I exclaimed. "1 feci n very af¬ 
fectionate cousin just nt present.” 

“ No, no, you will have your trap hero to¬ 
morrow,” said Gnrstin. " Let us wait till 
then, and go in style. We will put Thunder 
nnd Lightning in, nnd rather astonish tho 
natives.” 

Accordingly, tho next day wo started for 
our drive, in a neat hut knowing turn-out, 
as I considered. Gnrstin nnd I, very soon 
after I joined, bad fallen into .tho habit of 
putting our two horses into my dog-cart, 
and driving tandem about the country. Wo 
were tho only subalterns (with the exception, 
of course, of tho adjutant) who kept either 
horse or trap, and many a growl would old 
3)o Wilton have at our doings in this ns 
in other way ;. Wo could afford it however, 
and risked uiir own limbs, not his, so his 
words did not carry much weight. 

When wo reached tho park gates my 
groom jumped quickly down and opened 
them. As wo dashed through I caught a 
glimpse of n bewildered-looking old datne 
standing at tho door of tho lodge, and mak¬ 
ing signals for us to stop. Hut Thunder 
nnd Lightning wero very fresh after their 
want of work, nnd it was no joke to pull 
them up—besides, wo were half-way to tho 
Hall now, so on 1 went. 

A quaint, white-headed eld servant was 
brought to tho door by our rather noisy 
summons. 

“Aro Mr. nnd Miss Clinton nt hontoP” 
I asked, ns I threw tho reins to the groom 
ready to jump out. 

“ Yes, sir j hut arc you tho officers from 
tho barracks ? ” ho asked in return, quietly 
examining us tho w hile. 

"Yes, nnd what of it?” I exclaimed, 
rather impatiently. 
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“Wo (lo not visit the officers,” ho replied 
gravely, ns lie retreated to close the door in 
our faces. 

Complimentary to us professionally,, cer¬ 
tainly, hut we could afTord to laugh at it, os 
■we were sure of gaining admittance at Inst. 

“ Stop!” I shouted, bringing tho fellow to 
a dead halt i “here, take my card to.Miss 
Clinton, and say it is her cousin, who is be¬ 
ing kept on her door-step.” 

When lie had calmly obeyed mo, Gnrstin 
and I turned to one another, and indulged 
in n hearty laugh.. AYo lmd not time to 
make our laces grave again, when tho old 
fellow returned, and without n word threw 
open the door to admit us. 

In the hall stood a lady with no preten¬ 
sion to youth, and hardly more to beauty, 
though her face was not altogether unplens- 
ing. She was rather under the middle 
height, had a slight, wiry figure, and woro a, 
costume, of which I will attempt no further' 
description than that it appeared far better 
adapted fer comfort than display. Though 
Garstin was nearer to her ns wo entered, 
her sharp, restless eyes rapidly passed from 
him to me. 

“ So you arc my cousin Wilmington 1” 
she exclaimed without n moment’s hesita¬ 
tion: “ I see you have n look of Sir Charles, 
but yon are still more like your poor father. 
You are welcome to lielmont, ns any of 
your name would be, but I fear you will 
find little attraction in the old house and its 
quiet inhabitants,” 

I had no lack of assurance in thoso days, 
being indeed far too well satisfied with my¬ 
self to be troubled with any such feelings, 
and while v.c followed Miss Clinton to the 
drawing-room I had volubly replied, ex¬ 
pressing my pleasure nt making the ac¬ 
quaintance of relations of whom 1 had heard 
my uncle speak so highly, concluding by in¬ 
troducing “ my brother officer and especial 
friend, Mr. Garstin.” 

I quickly found I had not said more than 
would bo borne out by tho facts. On en¬ 
tering the rather gloomy sitting-room, dark 
with old oak furniture and wainscoting, we 
saw two girls sitting in the most cheery 
spot, the fine oriel window looking into the 
terraced garden. Tho mystery of the cur¬ 
tained pew was cleared up ns we might lmvo 
divined—two fair damsels had been bend¬ 
ing over the same prayer-book, for hero 
were tho splendid dark eyes j here wero tire 
tresses of gold. 

Yet my cousin talked of our finding little 
attraction in the old house! 

The introductions, which now took place, 
gave me still further cause for satisfaction. 

“ Clara, this is your cousin, Henry Wil¬ 
mington—you and Ella must bo cousins, 


too, but rather far away. Mr. Garstin— 
Miss Clancy, and Miss Singleton.” 

As I sat talking to Miss Clinton of tho 
doings of my undo and myself, I envied 
Garstin, who had pounced upon tho chair 
next to Clara Singleton, and m a few min¬ 
utes was making her blue eyes sparklo and 
tho curls which ho so admired dance, 
as sho laughed merrily at his droll de¬ 
scription of our past experiences of lifo at 
AVhitcclific. llut when Ella Clancy struck 
in with a remark on the long timo that had 
elapsed since sho last saw Sir Charles. Wil¬ 
mington, and continued to tako part in our 
conversation, I was quito satisfied. 

I now remembered that my uncle, who 
had often spoken of the Clintons, had also 
mentioned, ns wards of the old gentleman 
and relations of our own, two Miss Clnncys, 
who wero coheiresses of largo fortune. But 
I could call nothing further to mind, for 
I rarely paid duo attention to theso gene¬ 
alogical details in which my undo was rather 
fond of indulging. 

Miss Clinton I soon saw was no less 
eccentric now than sho had appeared for¬ 
merly to Sir Charles. Ilcr remarks were ns 
sharp and telling ns a Minio riile bullet, and 
tho rapid gestures with which her words 
were accompanied, forcibly illustrated her 
meaning, which they wero not needed to ex¬ 
plain. And all the timo her small, restless 
black eyes were wandering about, taking in 
every tiling within their range. 

Presently I noticed, that even while talk¬ 
ing to mo and Kiln Clancy, n pencil held 
with apparent carelessness in her hand was 
moving slowly over n half-completed em¬ 
broidery pattern on tho taldo near her. 
This naturally attracted my attention, and I 
read in quaint and irregular, but very dis¬ 
tinct characters, " They are worthy.” 

I suppose my face expressed my surprise, 
for my cousin Clara Singleton laughed openly 
but good-naturedly nt me. This was not 
lost upon Miss Clinton, ns indeed what was? 
and she shook her pencil with a mock monneo 
nt Clara, while turning to Gnrstin and me, 
sho asked us to dine with them next day. 

Such an oiler was not to be declined, and 
having eagerly accepted wo rose to tnke 
leave. But beforo wo went I asked if Mr. 
Clinton was not able to see visitors. A look 
of sorrow sat quaintly upon Miss Clinton's 
rather harsh features ns sho replied, “ No, 
lie is forbidden the least excitement, and tho 
sight could only bo painful to you." 

“Is she not beautiful?” I exclaimed to 
Garstin, ns we drove off. 

“Angelic! ” returned Garstin ns warmly| 
“ did you ever see such eyes P This sky is 
not a purer blue, and ns for her hair —" 
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“Stuff!” I interrupted: “her eyes nrc 

§ rny, but they look violet in tho shadow of 
lose splendid lashes liko a limpid moun- 
tain-mcrc in the shade of overhanging cliffs.” 

“Hal ha I hal" laughed Gnrstm: “I was 
talking of Clara Singloton, while you are 
thinking of your other cousin. I can’t say I 
admiro her moon face—and grenadiers in 
petticoats nrc not to my taste." 

“ Taste ? you hnvo nono 1 ” I retorted 
sharply) “ns for Clara, you could buy a 
doll os pretty and I daro say about as sensi¬ 
ble in tlio Lowthor Arcadofor half a crown." 

“ So be it," said Qarstin. “ Don’t lot us 
get angry about it, for it is tho best arrange¬ 
ment possible. You admiro ono and I tho 
other, so wo shall not get in each other’s 
way." 

Though still rather huffy, I acquiesced in 
silence, for this view of tho enso was too 
satisfactory for mo to oppose it. besides, I 
was obliged to admit that his criticisms had 
soiiio foundation. Ella had a fuller fnco than 
a sculptor would hnvo chiselled for In's ideal 
in tho palmy days of Greek art, and sho was 
decidedly obovo tho common height, being 
taller than myself, lint, ns Gnrstin rather 
maliciously suggested on another occasion, 
this disparity was diminishing daily, for I 
had not yot censed to grow. 

l’crlmps I cannot givo n better idea of her 
than by saving I am often reminded forcibly 
of her by Leech’s beauties. Sho had how¬ 
ever moro dignity, and at tho snmo time 
moro fun in nor expression, which sounds 
liko a contradiction, but that is often the 
case with truth. AVliat I admired most in 
her were her splendid eyes, which sometimes 
sparkled with frolicsome glee, at others 
beamed with a soft, gontlo light, and I could 
well funcy them melting with tenderness. 

Our fust dinner at llelmont passed off 
satisfactorily enough. My undo wns right 
in supposing Miss Clinton would liavo given 
up tho old whim w hich had so punished him, 
and our faro was all that wo could desire. 

Tho acquaintance thus begun was quickly 
improved by Gnrstin and myself. Wo fell 
at onco into habits of intimacy, becoming 
quite at homo in tho house, wlicro indeed wo 
Bjient a considerable portion of our time. 

This did not esenpo the major’s attention, 
and ono day ho suddenly asked us if “ wo 
wero not making fools of oursolvcs with our 
petticoat bunting? ” 

“ Oh, no I ” answered Garstin _ with a 
laugh: “wo nrc quito safe. That is, I can 
answer for myself—Clnrn and I understand 
ono another, and aro only having n bout with 
tho foils to keep our hands in. As for Harry, 
I suspect lie is fencing with tho buttons off, 
and ho is hard hit already, or I don’t know 
tho symptoms. 


“I noticed tho youngster wns off his feed,” 
said Do Wilton with grim jocularity: “and 
ho ovidentty did not know his right hand 
from his left on parndo this morning. This 
is getting serious. I supposo you arc going 
to llolmont ns soon as you have swallowed 
your lunch—take mo with you, and I will 
judge for myself." 

Of course, I made no objection, though I 
felt far from grntcftil for his supervision. 

“ Well, thcro is moro excuse for you than 
I expected," said Dc Wilton ns wo left tho 
hall | “ if you must fancy yourself in love 
she is ns good nn object as you nro likely to 
find. But os for nny thing more, you may 
ns well cry for tho moon for n plaything— 
you would hnvo just ns much chanco of get¬ 
ting her.” 

“I want nothing,” I replied pettishly, 
“but to bo on friendly terms with my 
cousin. If I did aim further I should not 
tnko your warning. Though sho is nn heir¬ 
ess, I nm a fair match for licr by birth and 
fortune, mid ns for myself personally, sho 
seems to find nothing to dislike in me." 

“Bravo! my boy I” ho said, with that 
sneering laugh of his which I so hated) 
“ you fancy sho is in lovo with you, do youP 
Why, sho looks upon you ns n child, and 
not far wrong cither.” 

In spito of my doninl, I was obliged to 
own to myself that Garstin was right. I was 
hard hit indeed. 

Sho certainly wns worthy of nny lovo I 
could bestow upon her, and I was continu¬ 
ally brought in contact with her. Miss 
Clinton was so restlessly active, that sho 
nearly always had somo business to take her 
from us, and her father, his mind prostrated 
by softening of tho brain, vegetated rather 
than lived, being wheeled to and from his 
own snito of rooms and a sunny corner of 
the old-fashioned walled garden. So Gnr¬ 
stin and I wero left to tho society of Ella 
niul Clurn, which was pleasant but decidedly 
dangerous. 

Garstin nnd Clara woro well matched. 
They laughed nnd jested or sentimentalized 
together, ns tho mood took them—llirtcd, in 
short, with tho perfect understanding that 
nothing but their mutual amusement was in¬ 
tended. And 1511a nnd I woro on equally 
good terms—better indeed, ns I flattered 
myself, for it wns “ Harry” and “Ella "with 
us, and sho mado no pretence of concealing 
her liking for me. So I rejoiced at my prog¬ 
ress in her good graces, deluding myself in 
a way which only my oxtremo youth could 
hnvo accounted for. But oven then I should 
hnvo known that her familiar kindness was 
a bad sign for mo. 

It wns not self-coneoit that mado me bo- 
lievo in her fondness for me—it existed with- 
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out doubt. Even when sho scolded mo for , 
my liigh-llown speeches or laughed at my j 
positively troublcsomo assiduities, there was 
a kindly interest in tone and manner, which 
mado my smitten heart beat wildly. Sho 
had a warm, loving disposition,.which for¬ 
bade her to shut up her heart with cold in* 
difference, and my very evident devotion 
could not linvo been displeasing to her. 
Her seniority of three or four years and tho 
relationship between us, warranted her, she 
thought, in displaying her liking for me, so j 
Bho spoilt and petted mo to her and my I 
heart's content. 

It may seem strange to some that I should 
set my heart upon ono so much older than 
myself; but it is January who has a passion | 
for May. Often a lad’s first and not least 
violent tcndres.se is for a woman almost old 
enough to be his mother. 

After a lime I noticed that Miss Clinton 
kept an eye upon me, or rather I mean she 
gave me an undue share of her attention, 
for her eyes were upon every thing by turns. 
Ono evidence of her watchfulness afforded 
considerable amusement to Garstin and Clara 
at least. Such was her interest in our wel¬ 
fare, that sho had recourse to spiritual agency 
to throw some light upon tho future. But I 
must explain. 

I had not been long free of the house when 
I noticed that any surface adapted for writ¬ 
ing was often covered with the smno irregu¬ 
lar scrawl (very different from Miss Clinton’s 
usual rapid but neat hand), which had ap¬ 
peared so strange to me on my first visit. I 
soon asked what this could mean, when Clara 
willingly enlightened my ignorance with her 
almost constant merriment, which always 
reminded mo of a chime of bells, a delicious 
melody for a time, but apt to pall upon one’s 
ear. 

Miss Clinton, she said, had a strong be¬ 
lief in tho power of spirits to innko them¬ 
selves manifest to us in various ways. But 
of all their methods of carrying on this com¬ 
munication ono was by far tho most singu¬ 
lar. 'When she had some doubt to removo 
sho sat with n pencil in her hand, which sho 
abandoned to the impulso of a spirit, who 
caused it to write tho, required answer. 
Thus it was the assertion" of our worthiness 
that insured us our first invitation to dine 
at Belmont. 

Ella would not join in our laughter, for 
though sho gave no credence to bliss Clin¬ 
ton’s marvels, she said we know too littlo of 
tho spiritual world and its manifestations to 
jest on tho subject, to which it seemed to 
her much reverence was due. I talked tho 
matter over with her alone ono day, and ob¬ 
tained further particulars—Miss Clinton was 
remaining single entirely from her own choice. 


Nearly twenty years ago sho had been en¬ 
gaged to. tho young rector of tho parish, who 
was carried off by a fever caught hy tho eidp 
of a death-bed. This lover it was whom sho 
believed to communicate with her. 

“ I think," said Ella, “ it is tho delusion 
of an over-active and over-worked brain, but 
I can hardly regret it, for it is a great con¬ 
solation to her.” 

One morning I had given Ella some music, 
mul in tho evening we found scrawled across 
it: “ Do not fear. They will both bo happy. 

‘ All’s well that ends well.’ ” Thcro was no 
doubt of tho application, for Miss Clinton, 
having her mind set at rest, no longer troub¬ 
led herself to watch mo and Ella. 

IIowGurstin and Clara laughed andtwitted 
me with having thus disturbed tho reposo of 
Shnkspenrc. And Garstin must needs take 
it to tho barracks, where 1 got a similar 
roasting from tho major. 

I would not have owned it for tho world, 
but from this timo I began to think thcro 
might ho a little more in this spirit-writing 
than we wore nt first inclined to allow. Who 
would be bold enough to say what was pos¬ 
sible or impossible, when lifo itself was an 
unfathomable mystery P 

Ono morning as wo sat at breakfast, Dp 
AVilton threw a letter across tho table to us. 

“Head that, and then bo off to your lady¬ 
loves,” ho said; “ what red eyes there will 
be.” 

It was a letter from our colonel containing 
the unexpected intelligence that the regiment 
had received orders to hold itself in readi¬ 
ness to sail for tho Cape, whero those amia¬ 
ble Dutchmen were stirring up ono of their 
favorite Cuffro wars, to enable them to find 
a profitable market for their cattle. They 
would bo less warlike, I fancy, if they had 
to provide tho money and blood as well as 
the beef. 

I was hardly so pleased ns I thought it 
necessary to appear, for really thcro was 
littlo glory to lie gained, and tho idea of 
leaving Avlutccliffe was terrible. But my 
mind was soon set nt rest, for next day camo 
news that tho major and Garstin wero to go 
with tho service companies, but that I was 
to remain with tho dcn6t, which would prob¬ 
ably be stationed nt Avhitccliffe. 

AVo wont up to Belmont full of this news, 
which caused somo sensation. Garstin mul 
Clara got. up a littlo burlesouo sentiment for 
the occasion, but neither of them seemed in 
despair. However, it was settled that, as it 
might he his last day with us, we must both 
return and dine at Belmont, for wo woro too 
busy to stay. 

On entering tho drawing-room wo found 
a stranger there, n military man evidently, 
of about thirty. I was surprised when Miss 
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Clinton introduced him ns Captain Mcrrivalo, 
for I recognized the nnmo ns that of Ella’a 
guardian, who was expected down for her I 
twenty-first birthday (tno very next morning, 
by tho bv), on aotno business, I suppose, 
connected witli her coming of age, 1 had 
anticipated seeing n far older man, and cer¬ 
tainly ho was full young for tho responsible 
oflicc. 

IOro tho evening was over I thought him 
belter fitted for it—in tho first place thirty 
was, on second thoughts, n tolerably mature 
age, and in tho second placo ho was steady 
and grave enough to bo n hundred. IIo was 
decidedly silent and reserved, and had a pe¬ 
culiarly quiet, even manner. Hut this evi¬ 
dently was not tho calm of insensibility— 
twico that evening I suw his eyes flash, once 
os ho described in n few words somo plucky 
action of Do Wilton’s, whom, it seemed, he 
knew, and again whilo ho listened to an ac¬ 
count of a cowardly attack by n crusty farmer 
on n pilfering schoolboy ho had caught in 
his orchard. Thcro was littlo tameness of 
spirit or coldness of heart in him I imagined, 
though ho mndo no parado of his feelings. 

lint in spite of tno fancy 1 had taken to 
Captain Mcrrivale, I gavo him very littlo of 
my attention that evening. Tho narrow 
escape I had had of being separated from 
Ella made mo feel moro infatuated than ever, 
and sho was looking lovely enough to excuso 
any amount of folly. 

llow joyfully my heart beat when I fan¬ 
cied that something similar must bo passing 
in her own mind. Yes, thcro was n change 
in her, which could not bo overlooked.— 
Thcro was n glow upon her smooth cheek, a 
softness in her eyes, a sweet gentleness and 
even timidity in her manner, which I knew 
must be—love. And was it strango that I 
should feel sure, it was I who was so Blessed P 
Nothing was said to causo my conviction, 
indeed, sho was unusually silent, but her 
sweet smilo shone upon mo, and thcro was a 
tender light in her beautiful eyes, ns they 
met mine, which filled mo with rapture. 

All that night I was in a fever, n delirium 
of happiness. But amid tho vagaries of 
fancy ono idea took full possession of my 
mind,—that tho next day should make my 
glorious hopes a still more glorious certainty. 

In tho morning inexorable duty chained 
me, and it was lato before I could get to tho 
Hall. Hut I forgot any vexation when I 
saw Ella sitting in a sunnner-houso in tho 
garden waiting for somo one—was it not for 
mo? 

Sho started ns sho heard my footstep, and 
looked up still with that soft, almost loving 
look. Sho blushed, too, and tho sight dis¬ 
persed to tho winds my littlo remaining self¬ 


control, so that, casting asido my studied 
introduction, I plunged into tho midst, pour¬ 
ing out an absurd rhapsody which I could 
not now recall to save my life, and certainly 
would not pen if I could. 

What words sho used I know not, for I 
felt stunned by them, but somehow sho 
mado mo umlcistand that sho did not lovo 
me, that sho was even engaged to another. 

“ Why did you not tell mo so when you 
saw my growing love ? ” I raved. 11 1 owo 
tho misery of my life to you. But doubt¬ 
lessly w ith all the hcartlessucssof a coquctto 
you rejoice in your work.” 

I can givo no better idea of her kindness 
of heart than by stating tho simple fact that 
sho did not laugh in my face on hearing this 
tirade. 

“I could not tell you,” 6hc saidj “for 
Captain Mcrrivalo did not ask my hand till 
this morning. IIo was my guardian.” 

I learned at a later period, when I was 
moro disposed to do justico to him, that 
though ho loved her and knew her heart 
was iiis, ho had never even spoken of his 
affection till ho had given an account of his 
stewardship, and had relinquished all con¬ 
trol over her actions, llis father, old Ad¬ 
miral Mcrrivale, Ella’s original guardian, 
exercising tho power given to him by Mr. 
Clancy, had by Iiis w ill appointed his son to 
succeed him in this oflicc. So Captain Mcr¬ 
rivalo had authority to sanction or forbid 
any engagement, and ho had shrunk from 
taking tho slightest advantage which his po¬ 
sition towards her gavo him. 

With tho greatest kindness and patience 
sho soothed me, frankly owning her cousinly 
liking for me, and, ns I beenmo calm, giving 
mo that good advice, which wo take more 
readily from tho lips of a young and pretty 
woman than of any man, mul allow greater 
weight. Not that I paid much heed to her 
counsels at tho time, but afterwards I re¬ 
called them to memory, and I" feel tlmt I am 
n wiser and better man for having acted in 
some degree in accordance with them. 

Sho saw that I was overcoming my excite¬ 
ment, and fancying that my feelings wero of 
no great depth, thought she might venture 
on a littlo bantering, hoping perhaps to 
cheer mo by it. 

“ If wo could have married, ’’ sho said, 
“ you would have lived to repent it. Why, 
I shall bo an old woman whilo you nro in 
your prime. I have a sister ten years younger 
tlmu myself, and she will bo of a moro suit- 
ablo age. They say sho is growing very 
liko me, so if your tasto docs not clmngo 
sho will do admirably for you six or seven 
years hence.” 

" You may laugh at mo and call mo a boy,” 
I replied) “ but my lovo for you is as great 
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os any man’s could be, and you will soo it 
will not quickly chotigo. I could not bear 
to stay hero and see you making another so 
happy. I shall volunteer to go to the Capo 
at once.” 


Garstin was delighted to hear of my re¬ 
solve, and Do Wilton showed his approval 
by strongly backing my application, which 
was acceded to. 

Ella’s kindness and sympathy softened 
the pain of our parting, hut after that camo 
a weary time, when I felt thero was little 
pleasure left for mo in life, though I was 
only standing on the threshold. It wns, I 
thought, an incurable wound, for I know 
not the renovating powers of Nature. 

Soon after landing, constant occupation 
came to my relief, for wo had a full share of 
tho fighting. In one skirmish I got a Caflro 
spear through my arm, and another in my 
side, iuliicting severo hut not dangerous 
wounds. 

I was still on my hack from tho effects of 
these when a letter wns put into my hand. 
I recognized tho handwriting, and my old 
love-fever returned ns I toro open tho en¬ 
velope. 

with a sharp pong I read tho contents: 

"Dekale Abbey. 

" Dear Cousin Harry, 

“ I should not liko you to havo heard 
of my mnrringo till I told you of it myself. 1 
can assure you I felt proud of my cousin, when 
I hoard of your gallant conduct, which is re¬ 
warded ns it deserves, for with this limit you 
will get tho Gazetto with your appointment ns 
Iacutcnant to tho Hides. I trust, however, you 
are not too rash—do not ho foolish, nud risk 
your lifo unnecessarily. 

“ When yon return to England covered with 
laurels, you limy reckon upon n warm welcome 
at Bclvalo Abbey. Anil whether at homo or 
abroad, you will always linvo tho best wishes of 

“ Your affectionate cousin nud friend, 

K1.1.A." 

So it was over. Her very signature, in¬ 
tended to spare my feelings, galled me, for 
how ought that blank to he filled up ? 

By tho rules of tho service I should now 
have gone home to tho Depot of tho Hides, 
hut as soon as my wounds were sufficiently 
healed, I easily obtained leave to join the 
service companies in India. I was not yet 
prepared to look with tranquillity upon her 
happiness with another. 

Now camo several years of cantonmonts 
—then followed tho campaign of tho Pun- 
jauh, whero I had something worso than 
Caflro spears to contend against. 

Nearly nine years had elapsed since I left 
Whitcchfic, when I set soil with my regiment 
for England. Time and constant occupation 
had dono their work. I still cherished a 


warm affection for Ella, hut I looked hack to 
thoso bygonodays with pleasure rather than 
pain, and I felt I could now enjoy her friend¬ 
ship. 

But would jt still bo oflered to me P That 
was a question which I put to myself with 
considerable anxiety. My undo was dead j 
I had no near relations, and my former 
friends were scattered over tho faco of tho 
earth. It wns hardly liko coming home. 

But tho very day after wo hod landed my 
doubts were removed, for I received a warm 
invitation from Ella, or rather an imperious 
command, to present myself at Bclvalo Ab¬ 
bey without delay. Gladly I obeyed, and ns 
soon ns I could get leave of ahseneo I hur¬ 
ried off to Bclvalo. 

When I arrived tho servant told mo that 
Captain and Mrs. Mcrrivnlo were out, hut 
that they had been prepared for mo Binco 
yesterday. Being ushered into tho drawing- 
room, I snt awaiting their return, not with¬ 
out impatience, but with tolerablo content. 
Tho more homo air of every thing was de¬ 
lightful after my exilo j tho scattered hooks, 
tho open pianoforte, and half-finished fancy- 
work. 

But what pleased mo most wns to perceive, 
framed on tho wall, a sketch in water colors 
of myself, dono in tho old Whitoclifi'o dnyB 
by Clara Singleton, who had a knack of tak¬ 
ing likenesses. So they liked mo well enough 
to valuo my portrait. 

Presently tl-.o door opened, and I started 
in amazement. Eor thero entered in walk¬ 
ing dress tho very imago of Ella, tho same 
full hut graceful form, tho samo lovely face, 
and splendid deep gray eyes. 

Involuntarily I exclaimed, “ Ella! ” 

With tho samo frank smile, and tho samo 
silvery tones, slio replied: “ My nnmo is 
Evelyn—Ella is following mo. You muBt 
liavo known her years ago. Can you he— 
hut no, you nro so unlike.” 

She glanced with a look of perplexity from 
mo to my youthful portrait. 

Before I could explain in conic—this time 
really—Ella, much changed, of course, moro 
matronly looking, hut hardly less handsome. 

It was for a moment only that slio was 
puzzled; then bIio sprang forward with an 
exclamation of “Cousin Harry I Ah! I am 
so glad 1 ” and gnvo mo a cousinly kiss. 

“ But how you aro altered 1 ’’ slio said: 
“ yes, and improved. Why you really aro 
taller than mo now. Such a moustacho and 
whiskers too, and plenty of tan. And that 
wliito seam makes you look quito handsome. 
Why, you nro hardly liko your former self. 
Of course, Evelyn could not rccognizo you 
from your old portrait, os she expected to 
do.” 

Then in a gay wldspor slio added: "I 
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have kapt her for you as I promised. Will 
slio not do P ” 

“Takocare, or I shall bo jealous,” cried 
cheerily Captain Mcrrivole, now grown a 
stout country gentleman, a model farmor, 
and J. P. 

“No need,” said his wifoj. “I hand him 
over to Evelyn’s tender mercies. Do not ho 
too hard upon him, my dear.” 

How shall I conclude my history P 1 can¬ 
not find words for it. 

I will only say this—that my three months’ 
lcavo is just up, and 1 am still staying hero 
at llelvnlo Abbey. Indeed, I positively can¬ 
not tear myself away, so 1 have sent in my 
papers to sell. 


And tho magnet that has this power over 
moP 

She is now sitting by my side—my bcau- 
tiftil, darling Evelyn. 

Yes mine—mino already os far os her 
promiso and tho feelings of her own heart 
can mako her mine; but to bo still more 
completely my own cro long. Eor duo weight 
has oeen given to my argument, that if I 
have only known Evelyn threo months, I 
have loved her for ten years, mul my timo of 
probation is to bo short. And even now my 
happiness is almost perfect in tho compan- 
ionsliip of my first love and my last. 
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